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THE LASS O’ LOWRIE LIGHT. 
A TALE OF HEROISM. 


BY GEORGE WALDO BROWNE. 


LONG, narrow sweep of silvery 

sand as smooth as a floor, everhung 
on one side by dark, frowning ledges of 
granite, worn and fretted by the salt sea 
spray below high-water mark, covered 
with moss and lichen above, bound on the 
other hand by the never-sleeping tide, 
now creeping hungrily in, anon receding 
sullenly; a small bay encircled by out- 
lying arms of reefs and rocks where the 
sea chafes and froths like some huge 
monster deprived of its liberty, breaking 
forth in its wrath into a deafening roar; 
picture to the mind’s eye such a scene, 
with an expanse of water beyond and a 
rugged landscape ascending from the 
shore, dotted here and there with fisher- 
men’s huts, and you gaze in imagination 
upon the dreary coast of Lowrie. 

Where the rocks lift their dark-gray 
fronts in closest contact, and the breakers 
fling their white caps the highest, stood 
Lowrie light-house, kept, as long as any 

one on the coast could well remember, by Donald Kempton. He was a tall, spare man, 
erect of carriage even in his last years; and had it not been for his thin, gray locks, he 
would have appeared much younger than he really was, so well did his countenance retain 
the freshness of youth. 

When somewhat late in life he had taken unto himself a wife, the wise men shook their 
heads, and said that old Donald would quit the light-house. His love of duty seemed 
stronger than the ties of home, for he remained at his post, while the ready gossipers 
whispered that he was not over-kind to the gentle woman whose smile was the first ray of 
sunshine to enter his lonely life. We are glad to believe that his neglect and coldness was 
not intended, but rather the natural censequence of his isolated existence. 

In a few years the rose he had transplanted to his humble home faded and drooped, 
whether from the chilly atmosphere of its walls, or disease, is beyond our ken. But a bud 
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was left which was to blossom into a more 
beauteeus womanhood than her mother. 

If old Donald was in any measure faithless 
to his wife, he was not forgetful of his child. 
A more indulgent father never lived, and her 
every wish was anticipated as far as it lay in 
his power. 

She had inherited enough of his nature to 
love the sea and its changeful moods, pass- 
ing much of her time upon its bosom or in 
his company at the light-house. 

This pleased him, and when they were 
separated he would watch for hours the light 
she placed in the window for him, and dream 
of her; while she would gaze upon Lowrie’s 
beacon, building, in its cheerful glow, the 
castles of childhood’s careless years. 

We pass these scenes by, however, to the 
stormy night when Ollie Kempton was to 
prove herself a heroine in the fullest sense 
of the werd. 

Her father had gone out to the light-house 
earlier than usual that afternoon, for dark 
threatenings of a storm hung over sea and 
land. 

As night came on apace Ollie grew ner- 
vous, something uncommon for her; and as 


the sky grew darker and the water took on — 


that peculiar leaden hue which precedes a 
storm, vague forebodings of evil possessed 
her mind. 

She breathed somewhat easier as the light 
from Lowrie streamed across the murky 
tide, telegraphing to her the safety of her 
father. 

The sight of a ship beyond the offing 
caught her attention a moment later. Her 
interest was quickly aroused, and in order to 
get a plainer view of the distant water, she 
ascended a slight eminence of land directly 
back from the house, wondering what ill- 
starred vessel could be beating up that dan- 
gerous coast at such am inopportune time. 

She had barely reached her look-out when 
the sound of veices was borne to her ears. 

’ Not caring to be discovered there alone, 
she darted into the shadows of a neighboring 
thicket, just as two men appeared. 

She recognized them as a couple of des- 
perate characters living dewn the coast. 
The foremost was speaking in a low, gut- 
teral tone, and at the sound of his voice she 
trembled. 

‘‘ Ay, Barney, ’tis easy enough done. 
We’ve only to get the old man out of the 
way, put out the light, an’ the storm ’ll do 
the rest.” 


“Ha! so twill, Mort; an’ ye think there’ll 
be lots o’ waluables ? ” 

“Tam sure of that, an’ you can have it 
all. J am working for revenge. Some one, 
I’m thinking, will have cause to remember 
this night. It won’t be Donald Kempton, 
either!” 

His dark face looked unusually forbidding, 
and he ground his heel into the earth as he 
spoke. Ollie trembled as she listened to his 
words, knowing that he was thinking of her 
whom he had once professed to love, but 
whom she could not otherwise than fear. 

“« Are ye sure the gal is not with him?” 
asked the one called Barney. 

“* Ay, of that I’m certain, for I saw her 
as we came up sitting by the window an’ 
never dreaming of—but come, we’ve no 
time to lose. See, the darkness has hidden 
the ship from view.” 

Ollie breathed easier as she saw them pass 
on, though she could not throw off the fear- 
ful effect of their words. She realized that 
her father’s life was threatened; and the 
ship, too, was imperiled by the plans of 
these wretches. 

What should she do? As quickly as the 
startling question flashed through her mind 
it found an answer. Her father must be 
warned. She must go to the light-house. 

Without giving a thought to the danger of 
the undertaking she darted away towards 
the shore, knowing that every moment’s 
time was precious to her. 

Choosing the shortest route she soon 
reached the spot where her boat was moored. 
Never had she undone its fastenings so ner- 
vously nor scanned the water so anxiously. 

The sea surged madly at her feet, while 
over the reefs the foam-flecked breakers 
tossed high their clouds of spray. The 
storm was gathering its hosts rapidly, and a 
night of inky blackness was fast settling 
over the wild scene. 

No wonder had her heart failed her then, 
for it seemed impossible that a boat could 
live in such a gale. 

At that moment the minute gun from the 
distressed ship rang over the stormy waters. 

Glancing wildly up the coast, a low cry 
quivered upon her lips as she saw in the dis- 
tance Morton Flagg and his confederate push- 
ing their boat out from the shore and heading 
towards the light-house! 

Apparently they had not discovered her, 
and in a few minutes she knew it would be 
too dark for them tosee her. Her only hepe 
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was in out-distancing them. Could she? 

The light from Lowrie gleamed more 
brightly than common, guiding her on her 
stormy course, and lending, with thoughts 

of her father, greater strength to her arms. 

Fortunately no one was more adept with 
the oars than she—not even old Donald him- 
self—and with so much at stake she rowed 
on and on, while the‘tempest increased in 
fury, and the gloom deepened to midnight 
blackness, concealing Morton Flagg’s boat 
from her gaze, shutting out the rocks of 
Lowrie. 

Above the tumult of the gale rang the 
vessel’s regular firing. 

Tossed like a feather on the throbbing 
bosom of the storm-driven waves she kept 
upon her course, praying that she might net 
be too late, until at last the light of Lowrie 
shone clearly above her. 

‘**Pon my soul!” said old Donald with 
unfeigned amazement, as he caught sight of 
her boat in the glare of the beacon light, 
‘‘what means thy coming, lass, at this un- 
seemly time? -Ye mus’ becl’an daft, for no 
sane person w’u’d have ’tempted the passage 
o’ the bay in this storm. An’ I doubt me if 
there’s another in Lowrie c’u’d have done 
it. Ugh! it’s an ugly ”»—— 

Am I in season, father?” was all that 
Ollie could say as she sprang out upon the 
rock. 

‘*In season? What d’ye mean, lass?” 
and he started back at the sight of her white 
face. 

In a few words the brave girl told her 
story, which was listened to by him with 
deep surprise. 

‘* Mort Flagg in sich work, an’ we never 
wronged him! But ye have outwitted him, 
lass, so come in; an’ if he comes, which I 
very much doubt in the teeth o’ sich a storm, 
we’ll be ready for him.’’ 

‘* What ship is that outside, father? ” as 
the heavy door closed behind them and they 
stood within the light-house. 

“The Annette; I saw its light.’’ 

‘:And Walter is on board! ’”’ she exclaimed, 
turning pale, though she had anticipated his 
answer. Walter Monford was her lover. 

‘* Nay, lass, ye are too brave to give away 
so. I dare say she is quite safe. Do ye not 
mind that she has almost stopped her firing ? 
Ha! what is that?” 

Heavy footsteps were heard ascending the 
stairs, and before either of them could bolt 
the door it was flung violently open, when 
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Morton Flagg and his companion stood 
before them! 

Ollie uttered a low cry as she shrank back 
to the side of her father’s protecting arm. 

** Zounds!”’ cried old Donald, fiercely, 
‘‘why break ye like a robber into Lowrie 
light-house, Mort Flagg ? ” 

The reckless intruder did not stop to make 
reply, for like a cat he sprang at the throat 
of the old light-keeper. 

Donald Kempton had seen the day when 
he could have defied both the assailant and 
his confederate. But at three score and ten. 
years one loses the strength and elasticity of 
early manhood. The onset was so sudden, 
too, that the old light-keeper was throwr 
back against the wall before he could offer 
resistance. 

He struggled desperately, then, but the 
iron grip of Morton Flagg’s burly arm was 
not easily shaken off. 

‘“‘Unhand him, wretch!’ cried Ollie, 
springing to her father’s assistance; and so 
effectually did she battle in his behalf that _ 
the assailant might have found it necessary 
to relinquish his attack had not his hench- 
man come to his aid, tearing the heroic girl 
away. 

At that moment old Donald fell back 
against one of the windows, and lifted in 
the arms of his enemy, he was hurled head 
first out upon the rocks far below, the crash 
of the sash and his despairing cry mingling 
with the thunder of the tempest as a gust of 
wind beat in through the opening. 

‘“‘ Better give up quietly,’’ sneered the 
ruffians, as they overpowered the maiden 
after a short struggle. 

‘¢Oh, Morton Flagg! ”’ she moaned, “‘ you 
have killed father! Why ”—— 

he interrupted. intend to 
spare you upon one cendition. Promise 
me you will be my wife, which you once re- 
fused to do, an’ I will not harm you.” 

‘¢ No—no! I loathe you more than ever. 

‘‘But your refusal signs the doom of an- 
other. On yonder ship is your lover, an’ 
*tis in my power to send him, with all on 
board, to the bottom of Lowrie waters! For 
his sake 

‘‘ Spare him, I bef of you! Do with me 
as you will, but do not destroy the ship!” 

“Hal I thought I could bring you to 
terms. So you will become my wife? We 
will return to the shore at once to have the 
ceremony 
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‘“‘Never, Morton Flagg! rather death a 
hundred times! ”’ 

An oath left the ruffian’s lips, and then he 
dashed the beacon lantern into fragments! 

He laughed hoarsely as intense darkness 
enveloped their forms, while the wind whis- 
tled more discordantly than ever without, 
and the roar of the breakers grew more 
ominous and deafening. 

The boom of the minute-gun came faintly 
to their ears. 

‘“¢ What do you think of the ship’s fate 
-now—of his ?”’ asked Flagg, grimly. ‘‘ Miss- 
ing Lowrie light it will be sweep upon Low- 
rie’s Jaws of Death! An’ you are responsi- 
ble for it all! ”’ 

He chuckled to himself, like the fiend he 
was. 

Poor Ollie cried aloud in her anguish. 

“Be my wife,’ continued the wretch, 
‘¢an’I will try an’ find another lantern which 
shall be lit at once.” 

Overcome with the horror of her situation, 
the unfortunate girl sank upon the floor— 
senseless. 

‘* Hark! ”? cried Barney in a voice of ter- 
ror, as a renewed blast of the gale dashed 
against the light-house, making it tremble 
to its very foundation. ‘The eld building 
is goin’ down! Ye know it has not been 
safe for a long time! ’’ and he fled down the 
stairs as fast as he could go in the darkness. 

Left alone Flagg, the arrant coward that 
he was, followed, though having enough 
presence of mind to lock the door behind 
him. 

Ollie’s stupor lasted but a few moments, 
and she returned to consciousness with the 
tumult of the storm sounding more terrible 
than ever. The light-house shook from 
base to turret as if threatening to fall at any 
instant. She, however, paid no heed to 
this, her mind being with the ill-starred ship 
whose fate depended upon Lowrie light. 

She knew there was a lantern in a room 
below; if she could only get that she might 
save the vessel. She tried the door to find 
herself a prisoner! Its streng frame defied 
her utmost strength. With a despairing cry 
she pressed her hands to her throbbing tem- 
ples, praying for help. 

Quickly overcoming* her weakness, she 
remembered that there were some matches 
on ashelf near at hand. With them she 
might kindle a fire whose light would warn 
the ship off the perilous rocks. 

The thought gave her strength, and a 


minute later she had the satisfaction of see- 
ing a jet of flame leap up from the fireplace 
where her father had left a lot of combusti- 
ble matter ready to start a fire. 

The dry wood kindled rapidly, and soon 
the glare of the fire shone cheerily out 
through the broken window upon the stormy 
sea. 

It was a gladsome sight to her, and her 
heart beat high with hope, as she piled 
whatever she could find of a combustible 
nature upon the fire to feed its blaze. 

Then footsteps upon the stairs warned 
her of the return of her enemies, when she 
quickly pushed the strong bolt into its 
socket, effectually barring the heavy door 
against entrance. 

“Put out that light, girl!” commanded 
the hoarse voice of Flagg, as he tried in vain 
to burst open the door. ‘Do you hear 
me?” 

The merry crackle of the flames as they 
leaped higher was his only reply. 

“Curse you!’’ yelled the infuriated 
wretch, “‘ are you going to obey me? ”’ 

Feeling secure from him Ollie was peer- 
ing anxiously out into the gloom in the 
direction of the poor vessel, whose firing 
had ceased, but whose light was plainly 
seen, telling her that it was safe in spite of 
the storm and that her lover was saved. 

A murmured thanksgiving went up from 
her lips, in the midst of which broke in upon 
her joy the harsh tone of her persecutor. 

‘¢ You have saved him, but you shall not 
live to exult over your triumph. You shall 
have all the light you want.” 

A moment later the crackling sound of 
flames reached her ears, when the horrible 
truth became evident to her. 

He had set fire to the light-house ! 

So rapidly did the flames kindle that in a 
moment the whole lower portion of the 
building was filled with the seething, roar- 
ing element. 

The terrors of the tempest were lost when 
compared to this new danger. 

Already the smoke had begun to creep in 
at the crevices and openings wherever it 
could find one. She tried the door to find it 
still locked and herself yet a prisoner in the 
burning building! The crackling of the 
flames grew louder, and peering through an 
aperture in the wall, she saw that the stairs 
were in a light blaze! It was but a few 
minutes before the light-house was wrapped 
in a tower of fire which streamed to the 
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very sky, sending its lurid glare far out over 
the storm-ridden sea! 

Once she fancied, as she tried to get a 
breath of fresh air at the window, that the 
exultant cries of her foes were borne to her. 

Her sufferings could not be of long dura- 
tion. Soon the fire broke through the floor, 
licking up everything in its reach. Then 
the timbers trembled, and she knew that in 
a moment she would be precipitated into 
the fearful crater below! 

What a horrible death to die! 

The thought maddened her, and in her 
frenzy, blinded by the smoke and nearly 
suffocated by the heat, she rushed for the 
last time to the window. 

Any death was preferable to that by fire, 
and with a wild, agonizing cry she leaped 
out into the flame-lit space, going down, 
down into the murky depths, until all was 
darkness. 

Fortunately for Ollie she had stood on 
that side of the light-house where the tide 
beat at its very base, and carried out over 
the rocks by the force of her passage, she 
fell into the water where it was deep enough 
to save her from being dashed to pieces. 

Stunned by her fall, she came to the sur- 
face helpless and must have perished, had 
not succor been near at hand. 

Her father, when thrown out of the light- 
house by Flagg, had escaped death, though 
he had been nearly killed by his fall, and he 
had not returned to consciousness until after 
the breaking out of the fire. 

In a dazed, bewildered way he had got 
into the boat and pushed it off from the 
recks to escape the overpowering heat. 

He saw Ollie when she reached the water, 
and he succeeded in saving her from drown- 
ing, when, overcome by his exertions, he 


allowed the boat to drift away into the dark- 
ness. 

Meanwhile those on the ship had seen the 
burning light-house, and a boat, commanded 
by Walter Munford, was sent to the rescue 
at once. They came in the nick of time to 
save the helpless castaways. 

Soon after the doomed light-house was 
seen to reel to and fro, and then to fall with 
a loud crash, sending up a cloud of sparks 
and cinders high towards the black vault 
above. 

A loud, hissing noise, and then darkness 
settled over the ill-starred place. 

Ollie’s recovery from that night’s fearful 
experience was speedy, though the memory 
of that terrible ordeal might never fade 
from her mind. 

Her father had received more serious 
injuries, from which in time, however, he 
recovered, thankful to have escaped with 
his life. 

The praise due Ollie was bestowed upon 
her without stint, and a purse was made up 
for her benefit by those on the ship who had — 
been saved by her heroism. 

The plotters, strange to say, were both 
lost, their lifeless bodies being washed upon 
the shore the next morning. 

Of course the lovers were married, to 
lead ever afterwards a happy life,” as we 
know they deserve, for the brave are ever 
true of heart. 

The light-house was eventually rebuilt, 
but old Donald was no more its keeper, hav- 
ing found the comforts of home necessary 
for him in his declining years. His chief 
delight was to repeat with kindling eye the 
thrilling story of the Lass 0’ LOWRIE 
LIGHT. 


NIGHT. 


THE stars are forth, the moon above the tops 


Of the snow-shining mountains. 


Beautiful! 


I linger yet. with Nature; for the night 
Hath been to me a more familiar face 
Than that of man; and in her starry shade 
Of dim and solitary loveliness 

I learned the language of another world. 
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E was discovered at Knowles’ tavern 
ene night when the men went out 
from the lumbering camp to a dance. 

‘*He had come along between sunset and 
dark,”’ Knowles said, ‘‘ travelin’ afoot with 
a pair of snowshoes and a middlin’ hefty 
bundle slung onto his back. He looked kind 
of seedy and wore out, and hadn’t much to 
say for himself; but he ate his supper hearty, 
and paid for it like a man, and he said he 
was tryin’ to get work at some lumberin’ 
camp.”’ 

‘*¢ That little pidgin-breasted feller! He’d 
better be twiddlin’'a yard-stick than tacklin’ 
an axe. He looks uncommon like a plucked 
chicken,” said Sile Ransom. 

But Sile was a huge, brawny fellow, and 
fond of his size and his strength; proud of 
his good looks, too. He was ‘red-and- 
white complected,”’ as they said at Number 
Eight, and had a smile that was effectively 
compounded of dark eyes and gleaming 
white teeth. His head was leonine, with a 
mass of Jong, tawny hair. Sile was distin- 
guished not only as a lumberman and river- 
driver, but was also a great social success. 
Many were the damsels who had suffered 
pangs of jealousy and despair on his account; 
for although he was very gallant, it was his 
proud boast that “‘ girls was all alike to him, 
and he never see one that he thought was 
really of as much account as a chaw of ter- 
backer—till he come to Number Eight.” 
Now it was the general opinion that Sile 
would be willing to barter all the tobacco in 
the universe for the smiles of Lucy Kyle, 
. the school-mistress, largely, perhaps, because 
she did not see fit to smile on him. 

The stranger was sitting beside Lucy 
Kyle, and talking to her with the air of 
wishing to make himself very agreeable 
when Sile arrived, which fact may have 
caused him to appear to Sile more “ pidgin- 
breasted ” than he really was. 

The dance was going on in the great living- 
room, which was also, so far as the Maine 
law allowed, the bar-room of the tavern. 
The lumbermen were out in great force, 
some in red flannel shirts, and beards guilt- 
less, for months, of razor; but the younger 
ones generally arrayed in ‘store clothes” 
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and gorgeous neckties, and fragrantly bar- 
bered. - 

Gay youth had come in sleighs and sleds 
upon the frozen river from a dozen villages 
and settlements, for a dance at Knowleg’ 
was very enticing. And not gay youth 
alone; there was, here and there, a grizzled 
grandfather of a light-hearted turn, ora jelly 
matron who had come, not as a chaperone, 
such things being unknown to the social 
economy of that region, but with a keen and 
half-starved appetite for ‘*‘something goin’ 
on.”’ 

Number Eight (that was its number as 
a township; it had not yet arrived at the 
dignity of a name) was regarded by Brown- 
bush and other “‘ down-river ’’ towns, as the 
‘¢ jumpin’ off place of all ereation.”’ It was 
‘¢clear’n into the woods and it warnt on the 
road to much of anywhere.” Nevertheless, 
Number Eight had a strong hold on life, 
having the river for its lungs, and the pri- 
meval forest for its sinew, and Uncle Pliny 
Knowles, of the tavern, was fond ef saying 
that ‘‘ go where you would you couldn’t find 
no stronger human nater than there was at 
Number Eight.”” Uncle Pliney had a great 
interest in ‘‘ human nater.’’ In spite of his 
duties as host he embraced every opportu- 
nity to ‘‘ get the hang” of the most reticent 
specimen that ever come in his way, the 
stranger, whom as yet there seemed no way 
of describing than as ‘‘ the man from down 
river.”’ 

As soon as Sile Ransom had drawn Lucy 
Kyle into the dance, Uncle Pliny seated him- 
self on the bench beside the open fireplace 
where the stranger was sitting, and with 
Squire Hitehings, the boss” of Sykes’ 
lumbering camp, endeavored to draw him 
into conversation; but he was gazing, some- 
what mournfully at the dancers; he showed 
a mild astonishment at the boldness with 
which Ransom had spirited Lucy away from 
him. 

Another person was astonished, but not 
mildly; that was Little Ferrin, a fellow- 
camper with Sile at Sykes’, anda rival for 
Lucy’s favor. Gorgeously arrayed in his 
father’s wedding vest of black satin brocad- 
ed with purple roses, and a searlet necktie 
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which he had (secretly) walked seven miles 
on snow-shoes to obtain, Little Ferrin had 
wistfully hung around Lucy, waiting until 
her conversation with the stranger should 
be ended; and Sile Ransom strode in and 
carried her off. Little Ferrin ground his 
teeth and kicked a log in the fireplace until 
it sputtered out shower of angry sparks. 

Uncle Pliny set a convivial pitcher and 
mug on the hearth, then sat down and 
crossed his legs, with a social air. 

‘¢ Been trampin’ too fur to feel like shakin’ 
a leg to-night I expect,’”’ he remarked to the 
stranger, who still watched the dancers 
meditatively. never learnt, mebbe ? 
I tell ’em ’taint every place down river that 
hes sech social priverliges as Number Eight. 
Oh, haint too pius to darnce, be ye?” 

“T’m no dancer,” said the stranger 
briefly. 

‘* Middlin’ good pair o’ legs of your own,” 
remarked Uncle Pliny, meditatively. ‘‘ But 
everybody haint got the gift of light heels, 
no more’n of a light heart, or a good under- 
standin’ or any other blessin’. Jehosaphat! 
when I was young!’ and Uncle Pliny sur- 
veyed mournfully his ancient, shrunken 
limbs. ‘‘Mebbe they didn’t make no ac- 
count of good times your way. That’s a 
great mistake, and I jest as lives tell a min- 
ister so to his face; where there aint no 
good. times there’s alwus a sight of evil 
brewin’, for human nater has got to let off 
some steam.” 

‘* Lemme see—where was it you was tellin’ 
us you was from?” said Squire Hitchings 
with elaborate carelessness, Uncle Pliny 
having confided to him that®it was “like 
drawin’ teeth”? to find out anything about 
him. 

‘*T came from down river,’ said the stran- 
ger, composedly indefinite. 

‘*Clear’n down is consid’able fur, and 
there is places that aint so fur. I’ve been 
consid’able of a traveler, myself, but I haint 
never been clear’n down river,’? remarked 
Unele Pliny. 

‘** Rockland, mebbe, or Camden,”’ sugges- 
ted Squire Hitchings, whose methods were 
more direct than Uncle Pliny’s. 

have been in both places,” answered 
the stranger, beginning to show a slight 
trace of nervousness under fire. 

‘* When I was down to Bangor, last Spring, 

I come acrost a feller that favored you con- 
sid’able; kind of middlin’, he was, and taller- 
complected; his name was Meachem, and 
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he kept a Sailors’ beardin’ house. Some re- 
lation 0’ your’n? or mebbe you haint any 
dewn to Banger?” 

“* Not that I know of.” 

The Squire heaved a sigh. Uncle Pliny 
chuckled a little. The Squire had “ cale’lat- 

ed he could find out.”’ 

Suddenly the stranger opened his mouth 
of his own accord. Uncle Pliny and the 
Squire both leaned towards him, holding 
their breaths to listen. : 

‘*¢T hear you are the boss of Sykes’ gang ?”” 
he said to the Squire. ‘‘ Do you think I 
should be worth my keep as a chopper? ”’ 
I have more muscle than you would think, 
though it hasn’t had much chance to develop 
lately.” 

‘‘ There’s work enough and room enough 
for another, but I declare, you don’t look as 
if you was cut out by nater for a lumber- 
man.”’ 

‘*I—I haven’t been very well lately,” 
said the stranger stammering slightly. 
‘¢ But I think I should be worth all I cost, 
and I don’t ask any wages.” 

‘¢ Well, that sounds fair,’ said the Squire. 
‘¢ You’d better go long of us to-night, for it 
looks like a big snew, and you couldn’t find 
your way to the camp so dretful easy 
through six miles o’ drift. Used to roughin’ 
of it, be ye?” 

‘* Well, not exactly in that way; but to 
roughing it—yes.”’ 

And then he arose and walked over to a 
settee where Lucy Kyle was sitting. 

‘“‘T declare, Squire, I don’ know as I 
should ’a’ teok him, if I’d ’a’ been you,”’ 
said Uncle Pliny. ‘ A bottle that’s corked 
up so tight as that is apt to have some cur’us 
workin’s goin’ on inside on’t. Why don’t 
he tell who he is and where he come from if 
he haint nothin’ to be ashamed on? And 
what’s he goin’ to lumberin’ for, when he 
haint never done no sech work and his 
health’s poor? See how slim and genteel 
he looks in the back. M’ria she said the 
minute she clapped her eyes onto him that 
I’d oughter asked him to set down in the 
comp’ny eend.” 

The ‘“‘company end” of the room was 
fitted up in more modern style than the 
“fireplace end,’’ with an air-tight stove, a 
strip of red and green carpet, a marble- 
topped table, with a photograph album upon 
it, and some chromos and funeral wreaths 
upon the wall; it was as grim and unsocial 
as the every-day end was cheerful. 
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**T don’ know but what I was hasty,’ re- 
marked the Squire, meditatively, ‘‘ but he 
took effect on my mind jest like a story in 
an old paper that one of my boys had. Jest 
at the interestinest part it up and said, “‘ to 
be continered,” and it actilly wore on me, 
senserble man as I pertend to be, tryin’ to 
figger out whe kerried off the heiress, and 
whether the young Earl got out of that dun- 
gin where they’d locked him up. Kind 0’ 
seems as if ’twould worry me jest the same 
if I didn’t find out about this feller. If he’s 
a rough character, and I don’t like his cut 
no more’n you do, why I don’t calc’late he 
can demoralize Sykes’ camp! He’ll be ter- 
rible apt to find his match there. The boys 
ain’t a bad lot, ye know, but they’re the 
kind that holds their own and don’t put up 
with a great deal. Some on ’em, Dave Jen- 
kins, and Eph Goldin, and Sile Ransom, 
and them, was up to the supply camp when 
*Liph’ Pillsbury got that trick served on 
him. What lies ’Liph’ would tell! And 
for pilferin’ there warn’t his match this side 
o’ the Kenebec. The boys couldn’t keep a 
knife or a chaw of terbacker. It was one 
Sunday ’Liph’ was a-readinm’ in the berth, 
with his feet stretched onto the deacon’s 
seat, front of the fire. Them boys tied a 
rope on to the limb of a yaller birch close 
side of the camp—you know how lithe and 
springy a yaller birch is—and drawed the 
rope down through the smoke-hole; ’twas a 
double camp, ye know, that supply camp, 

- and. the smoke-hole was about six by seven; 
they made kind of a noose round ’Liph’s 
legs, unbeknownst to him, and they jest let 
goo’ the rope. He shot out o’ that smoke- 
hole as clean as a whistle, and there he was 
a-danglin’ head down’ards from that yaller 
birch! And they never let him down till 
they’d made him solemnly swear to quit 
lyin’ and stealin’. Ye see, let this feller 
from down river be what he will, it ain’t the 
boys gettin’ hurt that I’m afeard on! ” 

The stranger had slipped into a vacant 
seat beside Lucy Kyle, and was evidently 
making himself agreeable to her. 

‘¢ He’s taken a shine to the school-ma’am, 
anyhow,” said Uncle Pliny. ‘‘ Little Ferrin 
looks as if he wouldn’t make but one chaw 
ef him, and Sile haint got no forehead to 
speak of; that’s alwus the way when he’s 
mad. See there! the school ma’am is intro- 
ducin’ on him to the other gals, and I vum 
if they haint got him to dancin’ Look at 
*em pushin’ on him through the figger, and 


him as awk’ard and flustered as a pig with a 
porringer! Ain’t used to serciety. I knew 
he didn’t b’long in the comp’ny eend, for 
all o’ M’ria.”’ 

When the dance was over in the small 
hours, and the ‘boys’? from Sykes’ had 
prepared their equipage, a large sled drawn 
by two huge Canadian horses, for the re- 
turn to camp, the man from down river with 
his bundle on his back, quietly joined them. 
The Squire had endeavored to break the 
news gently to the boys, but their dissatis- 
faction with his company was evident; re- 
serve was not a striking feature of the man- 
ners at Sykes’. 

‘“*Take care of him. I won’t agree to 
keep my hands off’n him!” growled Sile 
Ransom. 

‘¢ He ain’t your size; you won’t pitch into 
him, Sile,”’ said the Squire. 

‘*He won’t be no size when I get through 
with him,” declared Little Ferrin, whose 
soul was apt to be possessed with the divine 
rage of battle. 

*“*T snum, I don’ know what he’s done 
*thout its to have a takin’ way with the gals, 
and that comes o’ nater and is dretful apt to 
bring its own punishment “long with it,” 
said the Squire, who was (for dark and 
deadly reasons, as he was always hinting) a 
bachelor. 

The Squire invited the stranger to a seat 
in the front of the sled, and hospitably tuck- 
ed a bear skin around him. 

‘¢T don’ know as I exactly made out your 
name, now,” he said. 

‘¢ My name is Martin,” replied the stran- 
ger with an ad&cent which suggested that no 
more questions were expected. 

‘¢ Martin from——? ” said the Squire, with 
a lingering interrogative pause, which drew 
forth no response. ‘‘ Well, there is Martins 
most anywhere.” 

The men were all stowed away on the sled 
wrapped in skins. The snow crunched un- 
der the runners, and the stars glittered fros- 
tily. Little Ferrin had his fiddle, with 
which the festivities had been kept up after 
the Brombush fiddler was exhausted, and he 
was plaintively picking out ‘‘ The Girl I Left 
Behind Me,” with his elbow aggressively 
sawing upon the stranger’s back. 

‘‘ Stop that noise, will you? and let a fel- 
ler get some rest!” growled Sile Ransom. 

It was not long before all the men were 
resting, more or less articulately. After 
they had turned into the woods-road, even 
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the Squire, who was driving, allowed the 
horses to take their own way, and dropped 
his head upon his breast. The man whose 
name was Martin looked curiously around 
upon the sleepers. He drew a pack of cards 
limp and grimy, from the leg of his boot, 
and shuffled them over and over. 

“Ace, king, queen, jack—or is it two 
jacks?” he murmured. ‘TI ought not to 
feel so defenceless, so utterly at their mer- 
cy,”’ he said, half aloud, and again he turned 
the cards over with an anxious brow. 

** Ace, king, queen, jack—one jack!” he 
repeated. 

The camp was wrapped in slumber when 
they arrived. Some of the sleepers awaked 
sufficiently to grumble, with strong exple- 
tives, at the disturbance; a few inquired, 
with good-natured, if inelegant jests, about 
the dance. In an almost incredibly. short 
space of time the new-comers were bestow- 
ed beside their sleeping comrades in the 
wide berths, and the interrupted silence 
settled down again. The huge logs in the 
fireplace had fallen into red coals; through 
the smoke-hole the stars could be seen grow- 
ing pale; the air was strong and sweet with 
forest freshness and fragrance; the beds 
were made of pine boughs that had a luxuri- 
ous and slumbrous scent. The stranger 
alone was awake, too restless and anxious to 
sleep. 


“Poker? Seven up? Euchre? Ery- 
one that suits you, Martin; but there ain’t 
none of them new-fashioned games that I 
like so well as good, old-fashioned high-low- 
jack,”’ said the Squire. 

It was the evening after the stranger’s 
arrival, and he and the Squire had already 
become quite friendly. 

Not that the Squire had discovered just 
where he came from, or that he had ceased 
to resent the fact that he could not, or that 
he was free from a vague suspicion, which 
the man’s appearance had aroused at the 
very first; but his sympathies were wont to 
go out, as he was always declaring, to the 
under dog in the fight, and the men all dis- 
liked the man from down river. His man- 
ner had become easy, even a little rough; 
he “* warn’t pickin’ his words out with the 
tongs no more,”’ the Squire remarked; he 
had never been heard to use an oath, but 
there were other men at Sykes’ who did not 
swear—except on great provocation. He 
showed some muscle and great pluck at 
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wood-chopping, and an astonishing affinity 
for pork and beans; the suspicions as to his 
gentility’ were weakening. 

The great snow that the Squire had proph- 
esied had come on, and the men were all in 
the camp, and card-playing was in order. 
Nobody asked Martin to play until the 
Squire appeared from the hovel where he 
had been taking the skin off a moose that 
he bad shot. 

‘¢T’m not much of a card-player, but I can 
play high-low-jack a little,” said Martin, 
modestly, as he drew from his boot-leg his 
worn, old pack of cards. 

‘Them look kinder business-like, now!”’ 
said the Squire. ‘* What you goin’ to play 
for? We don’t go for no high stakes up 
here.”’ 

never gamble,’ said Martin, laying 
the cards down, with decision. 

Never gamble and don’t care nothin’ 
about whiskey! Well, I didn’t take you for 
that kind of a chap, and none of us didn’t. 
I eale’late, now, that piety o’ your’n is 
something new, or else it don’t go clear’n 
through!”’ said the Squire, with a wink. 
‘¢ But la! I can play for nothin’, if you want 
to; cards is cards, anyhow.” 

‘‘ Land o’ Goshen, if he ain’t a one for 
lettin’ on!” said the Squire, to a group of 
the “‘ boys,”’ after the play was over. ‘* Pur- 
tended he scarcely knew one card from an- 


- other at fust, but he played a master hand 


afore we got through! He’s a showin’ his 
colors kinder gradooal; by day after to- 
morrow he’ll clean the whole camp out at 
poker! ” 

“If he shows me any nonsense——!”’ 
said the yaliant Little Ferrin, impressively 
imitating the click of a pistol with his 
tongue. 

But Martin declined to play poker. The 
two stormy days he spent in writing short- 
hand—a fact which was discovered by the 
men, and aroused still deeper suspicions— 
and in sleeping. He was, apparently, much 
fatigued by his unusual exertions, and on 
the first pleasant day the Squire, mindful of 
the fact that he was working only for his 
‘* keep,”’ proposed that he should take a half 
holiday. He spent it in walking, on his 
snow-shoes, over six miles of drifts to the 
settlement, and came back in a very social 
mood, and talked freely of the visits he had 
made at Knowles’ and at the school-house. 
He “‘ wanted to see how school-teaching was 
carried on in that region.” 
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This statement was received with laughter, 
and some of the men openly charged him 
with being attracted by the pretty school- 
ma’am; whereupon he winked, facetiously, 
and expressed the conviction that she was 
pretty. 

Sile’s forehead ‘‘ went clear’n down into 
his eyes,” as the Squire said, and he took 
the first opportunity for a private interview 
with the stranger. That occurred the next 
morning as they were preparing to ‘‘ break 
out,”’ and haul some logs to the settlement. 

‘** Look here! I’ve got a few words to say 
to you,” said Sile, with his brawny fist 
extended before the astonished young man’s 
face. you’re a-hangin’ round—round 
the school-house meanin’ fair and square I 
haint got nothin’ to say, but if you’re such 
a character as we kind of think you may be, 
and jest mean to fool round an innercent 
country girl that don’t know nothin’ about 
such as you, then you jest quit, and don’t 
go nigh her ag’in!” 

Wrath flashed from the young stranger’s 
eyes. 

“*T shall suit myself about this and all 
other matters,’’ he said. 

The next moment Sile’s huge fist had 
come into play. Martin was not much more 
than half as large as Sile, but he was evi- 
dently practiced in the manly art of self- 
defence. He parried heavy thrusts and 
bestowed unexpected ones in a manner that 
was very astonishing to Sile. 

Little Ferrin, peeping from behind the 
hovel, was exultant. 

‘Pitch in, both of you! I like to see 
both of you catchin’ it!” he muttered. 

‘*¢ You’re a mean-spirited little cuss, any- 
how,”’ remarked the Squire, who was also 
in retirement behind the hovel, a remark 
which Little Ferrin, with all his valor, 
thought it wise to ignore. 

The contest ended in Sile’s downfall, by 
means of an utterly unlooked-for movement 
om the part of his antagonist,- who com- 
posedly walked away, and mounted one of 
the teams to drive te the settlement. 

‘**T haint got nothin’ to say,”’’ said Sile to 
the sympathizers who surrounded him, as 
he picked himself up, ‘‘ only if he ain’t a 
professional I’m mistaken.”’ 

‘See what I picked up side o’ the berth 
where he was layin’!”’ Little Ferrin pro- 
duced a small, leather-bound book. ‘“ All 
full of hiroglyphicals, like what he writes— 
ciphers, or something secret! ”’ 


‘The book was examined, critically, by 
every one in the group. 

‘*Mebbe it’s only a furrin language,’’ 
suggested the Squire. 

‘* Furrin languages ain’t wrote in crow’s- 
tracks, like that,” said Little Ferrin. 

‘*He might be one o’ them Rooshin’ or 
Fenian fellers that blows things up,’ re- 
marked one of the men. 

**Ti’s my belief he belongs to a gang of 
counterfeiters or bank-robbers, or such as 
that,’ said Little Ferrin, darkly. 

*¢ ] s’pese you think they have their doin’s 
all printed out in a book!” said the Squire, 
scornfully. 

Little Ferrin put the book into his pocket, 
and ran off to his team, whistling cheer- 
fully. It was exhilarative to see Sile’s over- 
throw, and as for that other fellow—with 
that book as evidence he would soon give 
him his ‘‘ come-up-ance! 

Sile refused to go to the settlement bear- 
ing the scars of battle, and preceded by the 
story of his defeat, which was likely to lose 
nothing by Little Ferrin’s telling. He went 
deep into the woods and chopped fiercely all 
day. He did not go out to the singing- 
school that night, a festivity which he had 
never before been known to miss. 

Little Ferrin came home in high glee. 
He had, for once, found a fair field in which 
to woo Lucy Kyle, for Martin was not at 
singing-school. 

‘¢ He said he was goin’ down to C. to get 
some letters that he expected, and we 
needn’t wait for him, for he might be late, 
and he’d foot it back. And he ain’t here 
yet! Mebbe you don’t think them’s queer 
doin’s!’’ he said. ‘‘ I’m blessed if I believe 
he’ll ever turn up ag’in!” 

“‘O land, I hope he ain’t ‘to be con- 
tinered!’” said the Squire, pathetically. 
Jest time, now—the interestinest part! 

Two hours behind the teams, Martin 
walked in, evidently fatigued and dejected, 
and went to bed in silence. He kept by 
himself the next day, as much as possible. 

Sile spoke to nobody, but went about, 
gloomily, with a scar on his face where he 
had hit a log when he fell. 

Little Ferrin came home from the river at 
night-fall, the next day, his small gray eyes 
dilated with importance and mystery. He 
drew Sile Ransom out of doors, and ex- 
plained his great secret to him. 

‘* You know about them Canady burglars 
that’s been a burnin’ and shootin’ and 
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stealin’ round? Well, last night up to Car- 
son’s Dam two houses was broke open, the 
safe in Jerry Carson’s store was busted, the 
store was burnt up, and his house and barn 
‘long of it! Jerry lost more’n twenty head 
©’ cattle, and four or five valerble horses, to 
say nothin’ of what was took out of the safe. 


They tracked the burglars down towards the © 


settlement. Now I ask you where was that 
feller Martin last night? He left the school- 
house before dark—he was there all the 
afternoon with Lucy Kyle; cur’us how that 
slick kind of a scamp can alwers get round 
a girll—and he never turned up here till 
two o’clock! Well, I jest sent word of my 
suspicions to Jerry Carson to-night. I 
didn’t say a word more’n the truth, but 
that’s about enough! Jerry and the man 
that’s huntin’ with him will be here before 
daylight! They won’t trouble about no 
sheriff; you know what Jerry Carson is; 
he’s half Injin and whole devil; that feller’s 
life ain’t wuth a toss-up! There ain’t no 
need of sayin’ anything about it to the other 
men; some of ’em’s kind of soft, pertikerly 
the Squire, and they might think bein’ he’s 
eat and drunk and lived amongst ’em they’d 
orter stand up for him. I guess there ain’t 
no danger of your interferin’ with the 
course of jestice! ”’ 

Sile brushed Little Ferrin aside as if he 

were an insect, and strode right into the 
camp. 
There was a jovial group around the fire; 
the men were helping the cook to make the 
flap-jacks for supper; a dexterous turn that 
sent them flying as high as the smoke-hole 
was thought to impart a particularly deli- 
cious flavor. Martin tried his skill, but his 
flap-jacks all came down into the fire; his 
hand was certainly unsteady. Sile declined 
the sport; he sat on the deacon’s seat and 
glowered at the fire. The men talked of the 
robberies at Carson’s Dam, and Martin 
asked questions about it, in a careless, off- 
hand manner. 

Long after all the others had retired to 
their berths, Sile sat on the deacon’s seat 
and stared at the fire. Once he arose and 
went to the door, fancying he heard a noise. 
The great forest lay in darkness, and in a 
silence that was broken only by a moaning 
in the tops of the tall pine trees, or the 
dreary creaking of a snow-laden bough. 
And Sile went back to his vigil. 

An hour or so later he arose, as if with a 
sudden resolution, and went softly out to 
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the hovel, unfastened his own horse, and 
led him to the door of the camp. 

A gray, ghostly dawn was struggling with 
the darkness and the forest seemed stirring 
with a vague sense of life. 

Sile went noiselessly to Martin’s side and 
awakened him. 

‘* There’s a horse waitin’ for you at the 
door, and you’d better get on to him and 
clear out!” he said. ‘* You can ketch the 
cars down to Junkin’s Crossin’ and you 
leave the horse there. I don’t expect you 
will, but I can’t stand it to see a man 
ketched like a rat in a hole! Jerry Parson’s 
got to shoot somebody when he’s mad.”’ 

** But I had nothing to do with ”—— 

‘* Mebbe you hadn’t; it don’t seem to me 
to be just your cut; but Jerry ain’t one to 
wait for explernations. You take my advice 
and go.”’ 

‘* It seems cowardly—but perhaps it is the 
best way. It has all been a failure!” said 
Martin, dejectedly. 

“*T don’ know anything about your fail- 
ures, but you’d better make a success of 
steering clear of this camp hereafter! ” 

And while darkness was still keeping the 
dawn at bay, the stranger turned his back, 
for good, upon Sykes’ camp. 


The next Sunday the camp was early astir, 
and great toilet preparations absorbed every- 
body. News had reached them that there 
was to be preaching in the school-house; a 
stranger in the region—somebody had said a 
half-brother of the school-mistress—was to 
officiate. 

‘* Whether it’s gospil privileges, or the 
gals, or what, ’tain’t best to inquire too 
clost, but Sykes’ alwers does turn out to 
meet’n’,”’ the Squire was wont to remark. 

They were a little late, and as they en- 
tered the school-house the minister arose in 
the desk, saying, solemnly, ‘‘ Let us pray.” 

They all turned and looked at him, as was 
the fashion at Number Eight; in immaculate 
broadcloth and snowiest ministerial cravat 
there stood—the man from down river! 

‘“*T snum!” exclaimed the Squire, aloud. 

Little Ferrin silently turned away and 


spent the whole time of service whittling, 
in the wood-shed. 


‘*T was glad to shake hands with them all, 
especially Sile Ransom—he’s a man /” said 
the young minister, as he walked homeward 
with his half-sister, Lucy Kyle. “ But I 
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feel humiliated to have made such a failure, 
and it rankles that they were all so sure that 
my piety ‘didn’t go clear’n through.’ My 
health was improving; it was better for me 
than all the physical training I’ve been 
through, as Dr. B—— said it would be, but 
I thought I was going to do the men good. 


I had seen ordinary methods of very little © 


effect with that class, and I thought mis- 
sionary effort would be hopeless, if they 
knew I was a minister. My theory was to 
make myself one of them—I even learned to 
play cards!—and gradually to win their con- 
fidence. I can’t quite understand why, but 
the plan didn’t seem to work!” 


‘*T knew something was to pay when that 
horse came back,” said Sile Ransom, who 
had suddenly acquired what the Squire 
called ‘‘ a middlin’ high forrud.” “ But it 
does tickle me about that Greek Testament 
that Little Ferrin carried to the sheriff for 
everdunce! ”’ 

** Tt ain’t accordin’ to nater but what we 
should feel kinder small, some on us more 
so than others,”’ said the Squire. ‘ But it’s 
consolin’ that he turned out somehow, and 
ain’t ‘to be continered.’ There’s such a 
terrible sight of things in this world that 
is.’ 


WHAT IS A DAY? 


SIMPLE question enough, and one 
that admits of various simp’: answers 
each correct as far as it goes. In one sense 
in which it is commonly used, ‘‘ day ” indi- 
cates the period of light as distinguished 
from darkness, denoting, therefore, any 
length of time under six months, according 
to the latitude of the observer and the sea- 
son of the year. 

Another popular meaning is the space of 
twenty-four hours, including a period of 
light and another of darkness. This, again, 
is not the same all the world over, as the 
times of its commencement and termination 
vary in different countries, some reckoning 
from evening to evening, others from morn- 
ing to morning, while modern civilized na- 
tions count from midnight to midnight. 

Astronomers alse have their various days; 
the absolute solar day, ranging from about 
half a minute under, to the same amount 
over, at different times of the year; the 
mean solar day, being our common day of 
twenty-four hours; the lunar day of nearly 
twenty-five hours; and the sidereal day, of 
. about four seconds short of twenty-four 
hours. 

These different answers, and the phenom- 
ena to which reference must be had for 
their explanation, would provide material 
for a long article. But there is another as- 
pect of the question which is not less inter- 
esting, though not so frequently alluded to; 
we refer to the duration of each day on the 
surface of the earth, and place and time at 


which it is first seen, and at which it finally 
disappears. 

The succession of day and night depends 
on the rotation of the earth on its axis; and 
since the earth is of a globular shape, it is 
evident that the whole of its surface cannot 
be turned to the sun at one and the same 
moment; in other words, that it cannot be 
noon all over the earth at once. 

A little thought will show that whenever 
it is noon in any one place, it is midnight on 
the opposite side of the earth; and at the 
different places between, all the times of 
day are at one and the same moment to be 
found. Take a particular example to make 
it clearer. When it is noon at London, the 
countries on the opposite side of the earth— 
say New Zealand and its neighborhood—are 
turned directly away from the sun, and 
therefore have midnight. Paris, being a lit- 
tle further east than London, will have been 
brought directly under thejsun a little earli- 
er; that is to say, at London noon, Paris 
noon has been gone a few minutes. Go to 
Egypt and Constantinople, farther east; 
their noon has been gone an hour or two. 
Farther on, again, India is approaching her 
eventide, and China and Japan have already 
sunk in darkness. Turn your face west, 
however, across the Atlantic; you will find 
they have not yet reached their mid-day, in 
fact are thinking in New York about break- 
fast, and out west in California are hardly 
yet getting up. Still to the west, we come 
round again to New Zealand, where the 
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day—which was only just dawning in Cali- 
fornia—which was high noon at London, 
and afternoon in India—this same day, say 
the 1st of July, is, as we saw, on the eve of 
departing altogether, to give place to a new 
one, the 2d of July. It is clear, then, that 
while the 1st is still young in America, and 
long before it is ever even in England, the 
2d will be well started in New Zealand and 
countries in that longitude, and will come 
round the world from east to west, as all its 
predecessors have done. 

The question then arises: where did this 
day, the 2d of July, first begin? It was not 
in America, for we saw the folks there just 
about to rise on the Ist. Yet it was begin- 
ning in New Zealand. Therefore, it must 
either be in New Zealand, or some place be- 
tween there and America. The fact is that 
there is no defined place where the day can 
be said to appear first of all. Civilization 
originally spread across the Old World, from 
east to west, and then across the New, car- 
rying its calendar with it. The day came 
from the east, and traveled across to the 
west, and no one asked whence it originally 
came or where it ultimately died. Thus, the 
common usage, treating the day as first ap- 


- pearing in the Old World and then proceed- 


ing to the New, left no place for the new 
day’s birth except the wide Pacific Ocean; 
and when traffic began to cross that ocean, 
and the question was forced upon men’s 
minds in a manner which we shall soon see, 
a sort of understanding was arrived at that 
the day should be deemed to begin there. 
Aceording to the way in which this ar- 
rangement is now carried out, the first land 
that the new day dawns upon is Easter 
Island, about two hundred and thirty miles 
west of the coast of Chili, South America. 
That is to say, the 2d of July breaks here 
within a few hours of the first having broken 
on the American coast to the east, and the 
two days run on alongside—the 2d in Easter 
Island and places west, the 1st in all places 
on the American Continent. We may there- 
fore realize this idea—that at twenty min- 
utes past seven in Great Britain, the néxt 
day is commencing on the world, and is to 
be found at this little island in the Pacific 
Ocean, whence in due course it will travel 
round tous. But to have thus the start of 
the world is not an unmitigated advantage 
to these islanders. Suppose one of them 
sails east to America, what is the result? 
He will find they keep the day there under 


a different date, and he will have to reckon 
one day in his calendar twice over to put 
himself right with their time. On the other 
hand, if an American crosses from east to 
west this wonderful magic line where the 
day begins, he will find the dates in this 
fresh part of the world are one in advance 
of him, and he must needs strike a day out 
of his calendar to keep up with the times. 

To put the matter another way. In sail- 
ing round the world eastwards, the days are 
each a little less than twenty-four hours, 
according to the speed of the ship, as the 
sun is met every morning a little earlier. 
These little differences added together will 
amount in the course of the circumnaviga- 
tion to twenty-four hours, giving the 
sailors an extra day, not in imagination, but 
in sober truth. On the other hand, in sail- 
ing westward, the sun is overtaken a little 
each day, and so each day is rather longer 
than twenty-four hours, and clocks and 
watches are found to be too fast. This also 
will amount, in sailing round to the starting- 
point again, to one whole day, by which the 
reckoning has fallen in arrear. 

Colonies and settlements have occasion- 
ally had strange experiences in this matter 
of dates. Great nations have a tendency to 
make all their possessions follow the institu- 
tions of the mother-country as far as possi- 
ble, and with respect to the calendar this 
rule holds good. It is indeed the reason 
why most of the islands of the Pacific keep 
Asiatic dates, although some of them are 
much nearer the American than the Asiatic 
coasts; the fact being that these islands 
were discovered and settled by mariners 
sailing from Asia, who took their calendar 
with them and never thought of altering it. 

The system, however, of carrying a for- 
eigner’s reckoning into another country has 
not always worked so successfully. A few 
years ago, Alaska, having been settled from 
Russia and being owned by Russia, kept 
its calendar as it had been brought round 
from the west by Russians; on the other 
hand, the rest of America kept the date 
which had come round to them with the 
discoverers from the east, which was of course 
a day behind the former; so here were two 
different dates close at hand. When Alaska 
was ceded by treaty to the United States in 
1867, the inconvenience of continuing this 
was evident, and the Alaskan calendar was 


forthwith summarily altered to agree with- 


that of the United States. 
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More curious and anomalous even than 
this is the case of the Philippine Islands; 
for, although these lie so near to the Asiatic 
coast, it was by Spaniards who sailed east- 
wards from America that they were settled. 
Did they revise their calendar when they 
crossed the magic line, and strike out a day, 
to keep themselves abreast of the times? 
No such thing: the Spanish Dons of that 
day were a proud and fiery folk, and if their 
calendar did not agree with the times, then 
so much the worse for the times. Anyhow, 
the fact remains that, when they arrived at 
the Manila or Philippine Islands, they still 
reckoned by the calendar which had been 
taken from Spain to America, and from 
America by them on their voyage. They 
were, of course, a day in arrear; but as there 
were not then any important settlements of 
civilized nations thereabouts with whom 
the date could be compared, the error was 
not noticed; the reckoning took firm hold, 
and in consequence, the inhabitants of 
Manila keep plodding along one day behind 
all their immediate neighbors. 

Even so far as British settlements are 
concerned, it is in many cases by pure acci- 
dent, and not by preconceived design, that 
their calendar is kept in accordance with the 
general rule. For example, the first settlers 
of Botany Bay—the place where for many 
years involuntary emigrants from England 
found free quarters—went out in 1788 under 
orders to sail round Cape Horn westwards to 
their destination. Stress of weather, how- 
ever, forced them eastwards round the Cape 
of Good Hope, and so they reached Aus- 
tralia with eastern date, which of course 
they ought to keep; whereas, if they had 
followed their orders and proceeded by Cape 
Horn, they might easily have fallen into the 
same error as the Philippine Islanders. A 
few years later, a missionary expedition to 
the South Sea islands met with a similar 
accident, and so took eastern date with them, 
thus falling in with the recognized rule. 
The French, however, sent an expedi- 
tion in the early part of this century 
westwards to Tahiti, who took their own 
date with them, and, in accordance with the 
emulative spirit which runs so high between 
Frenchmen and Englishmen, refused to 
conform to the calendar they found then in 
use on the islands, and kept their own, hold- 
ing their Sabbaths and festivals the day fol- 
lowing those of the English residents. 

By way of showing in a practical manner 


what a day is according to the view we set 
before ourselves, let us suppose it agreed 
that bells should be rung all over the world 
for the whole day on some particular anni- 
versary—say, Christmas Day. This chime, 
then, would first be heard at Easter Island, 
and that at twenty minutes past seven by 
Greenwich time in the morning of the 24th 
of December. After the ringing had been 
going on there for three hours, the bells of 
the Sandwich Islands would join in chorus. 
Two hours later we should hear those of 
New Zealand and the Fiji Islands. Rather 
more than another two hours later, and Ade- 
laide and Japan would ‘salute the bonny 
morn” with their tintinnabulations. But 
while all the rest of Polynesia and Austral- 
asia was thus vocal with melody, an ominous 
sullen silence would reign in the Philippine 
Islands for full twenty-four hours yet. Dis- 
regarding these belated Spaniards, the music 
reaches the Asiatic continent; Bombay takes 
up the tale four hours after Adelaide; St. 
Petersburg, four hours after Bombay; and 
London “‘ Bow Bells” would peal forth two 
hours after St. Petersburg—that is, sixteen 
hours and forty minutes after the first clang 
at Easter Island. The Azore Islands would 
commence their ringing last of all Eurepean 
bells, being a full hour and a half later than 
London. New York would follow five hours 
after London; and Denver City about two 
hours after New York—that is to say, just 
about the time when the bells of Easter 
Island, having rung through their twenty- 
four hours, wonld be stopping. Alaska, 
still farther west on the continent of Amer- 
ica, steps forward three hours after Easter 
Island has finished; and finally, the Philip- 
pine Islanders commence to wake the echoes 
when all their neighbors are sinking into 
silence, five hours after Alaska has begun, 
and about eight hours after the last note on 
Easter Island. It is now about four o’clock 
in the afternoon of the 25th in London, and 
as the Philippine bells have still their 
twenty-four hours to ring, Christmas Day, 
which began at twenty minutes past seven 
in the morning of the 24th, will not be over 
till four in the afternoon of the 26th. 

Thus, to the varieus definitions of a day 
which we hinted at in our opening remarks, 
we may add this, that, considered with 
reference to its first appearance on the earth 
and its final departure from it,a day is a 
period of about fifty-six hours and forty 
minutes. 
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CHAPTER V. 


OR a long time Jig lay upon the floor, 
hardly daring to breathe. She tried to 
devise a plan whereby she might escape, but 
none came to her active brain. She more 
than half believed that old Suke was con- 
scious of her presence, and was lying awake 
to watch her movements. She listened 
attentively to her breathing, which was 
quick and even; but was not convinced, 
from it, whether she were sleeping or wak- 
ing. In this way, an hour slipped by, at the 
expiration of which the old woman snored 
so loudly, that Jig had no doubts as to the 
soundness of her slumbers. 

At first, the child thought only of freeing 
herself from the trap which she was in; but 
becoming, by degrees, accustomed to the 
darkness and silence, the old desire to pos- 
sess herself of Suke’s treasure took posses- 
sion of her mind. 

‘Tf I could only get the little box and 
run!” thought Jig, crouching down again. 
“T wouldn’t care if I only just stoled what 
was init. I could put it in my sleeve, and 
nobody nor nothing would ever see it. And 
if I could only get the key and get out, I 
wouldn’t care for nothing—nothing.”’ 

She drew herself up closely to the box, 
and remained there, upon her knees, for 
several moments, lacking courage to put in 
practice her daring plan. The real meaning 
of the word fear, the child had never known 
before. She trembled from head to foot, 
and found it a hard matter to keep her 
teeth from chattering. After awhile, she 
put one hand upon the cover of the old box, 
softly, bending her head forward, the while, 
tolearn if old Suke stirred. The woman 
breathed as lustily as before. Encouraged 
by it, Jig proceeded to lift the cover, slewly, 
softly and steadily. Her heart beat so loud, 
that she was fearful it would betray her. 
Every sound, however slight, breaking upon 
the silence, seemed a thousand times louder 
than it really was. 

Holding up the cover of the box with her 
left hand, Jig proceeded to ferret out the 
hiding-place of Suke’s treasure with her 
tight. In a second’s time she found the 
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basket—in another, threw up its right lid; 
one motion more, and her fingers would rest 
upon the object which she was seeking. 
Her heart leaped to her throat—old Suke be- 
gantomove. Jig grew as motionless as a 
statue. The woman yawned and groaned, 
threw her hands above her head and was 
silent again. Five minutes—which seemed 
like so many hours—passed, and Jig did not 
stir one jot from her position. One hand 
held the cover of the box firmly; the other 
lay within the little basket. 

wait ’nother minute,” thought Jig, 
“then I’ll have it. I’ll crawl under the bed 
until morning, then I’ll scoot out the door, 
the first chance I git! ”’ 

The minute slipped by, and the child 
grasped, with her trembling fingers, the bit 
of a box with which old Suke had so tantal- 
ized her. She made a movement to displace 
the cover. As she did so, the old woman 
began crooning to herself again. 

*“*Can’t sleep—can’t sleep—toot! The 
devil’s here—he’s after—after—hark! what’s 
the devil after? ” 

have thought Jig, making a 
bold push for the inside of the box. 

In doing this, the lid of the basket, in 
some way became displaced, and made a 
slight noise against the side of the old chest. 
Suke sprang up instantly. 

“Toot, toot! what’s here?” she cried, 
springing to the floor. ‘‘ Fiends, thieves, 
toot! what’s here—what’s here? What’s 
into my box—what is’t I hear?” 

At this, Jig beat a hasty retreat, making 
a great deal of noise as she did so, and 
terrifying old Suke more and more every 
moment. 

* Toot! I smells something! toot! Is ita 
mouse in the chist? Who’s ’fraid? Iain’t, 
not I!” said Suke, in a shaking voice, fum- 
bling along towards the box. ‘Is the devil 
here? If he is, has he run off with any- 
thing ?”’ continued Suke, quite unmindful 
of the plain solecism. 

While she was running on in this desul- 
tory manner, Jig found herself a hiding-place 
under the bed. To be sure, it was no easy 
matter for her to force herself through the 
heaps of rubbish there collected, but in her 
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fright she found new strength. A mement 
after she was well settled, she suddenly re- 
membered that old Suke had placed the key 
of her door under her pillow, before she laid 
down to sleep. If she could only gain pos- 
session of that, she thought; if she could, 
she should soon be able to free herself. 
Whatever she intended to do, must be done 
quickly. Suke was running about the room, 
in the dark just then, but in a minute more 
she might strike a light. So Jig crept softly 
from her hiding-place, running the imminent 
risk, by so doing, of immediate detection. 
Hearing the slight noise which she made in 
crawling from under the bed, Suke gave 
vent to three “ toots,”’ in a high pitch. 

Toot—toot—toot! Thedevil’s after old 
Suke! Old daddy and mammy sent him, 
*coz they hate me. Toot! Where’s my 
light ?”’ 

Without heeding the outcry, Jig perse- 
vered in her attempt, and was rewarded by 
grasping the key tightly in her fingers. Not 
contented with having done this, she caught 
at old Suke’s lamp, and, in a twinkling, dis- 
appeared with it under the bed. She would 
have made her escape then, but she feared, 
if she did so, that she would find the doors 
of her own miserable home fastened against 
her. The old woman struck a match against 
the wall, and by its brief, flickering light 
looked sharply about her. She groped her 
way to a chair where she had set her light 
before retiring, but not finding it there, as 
she expected, gave a hoarse ‘‘ Toot!”’ and 
then was silent. 

** Devil’s got my lamp!” she cried, in her 
astonishment. ‘* Where’s my light? ”’ 

She went close to the bed and lighted an- 
other match; then stooped down to see if 
there was any one concealed beneath it. 
Jig grew frightened again—her breath al- 
most stopped. ‘If she had but run!”’ she 
thought; “‘ now she was nabbed fast!”? But 
fortune favored her. Suke’s light was of 
brief duration. She had not run her eyes 
over half the rubbish about Jig before it 
went out. 

*¢ Toot, I’ll see!’ she said, rising to strike 
another match upon the wall. 

Jig did not wait for the light to crawl out 
by, but beat a hasty retreat without its 
assistance. Suke listened. Jig, emboldened 
by her silence, fumbled about the door, try- 
ing to fit the key into the lock. 

“Toot, toot! It’s the crow, the crow! ”’ 
cried out Suke, hopping forward and catch- 


ing Jig by the arm. could hear it breathe. 
Toot! what’s the crow after? What is it 
here for?” 

“¢*Tain’t here!” retorted Jig. go- 
ing home.”’ 

“No, not yet; it must wait till morning. 
Tell old Suke, what did the crow find in the 
box?” 

repeated Jig, wonderingly. 

**Yes; old Suke wants to know. Did it 
find the 

What?” asked Jig. 

** Did it open the little box? ’Coz if it 
did, it can never go out of this room till it 
has gin it all up—all up. Toot, toot, toot! 
Can the crow tell?” 

** No, she won’t! ’? was the curt answer. 

‘* Then it can’t ever be a lady! *”’ blustered 
Suke, with an oath. 

*Can’t 12 Oh, but I can. Daddy and 
mammy can make me a lady.” 

“Can they? What’s the crow thinking 
*bout now? What put that idea into her 
head 

“None o’ yer business. I won’t tell. 
Yer lied tome. Yer didn’t let me see what 
yer said you would.”’ 

was afraid,’’ whimpered Suke. ‘“‘*What 
if they should kill me, crow ?” 

** Wish they would; ’coz you lied,” was 
the unsympathizing reply of the child. 

**Do you want to go? Does the crow 
want to go?” whispered Suke. 

*¢ No, she don’t.”’ 

‘¢ Will the crow tell oldSuke what it stole ? 
What it was after in the chist ?”’ 

‘No, she won’t! No, she won’t!” Jig 
replied, moving off, and speaking in a low, 
mocking tone. ‘Iwas after what yer prom- 
ised ter show me. But yer lied! ” 

Did it find it? Did the pretty—the dear 
pretty find it?’ purred old Suke. 

** Look and see. How should I know? 
I’m going to run off to-morrow. You can’t 
never git it again. Now, toot, if yer want 
to.”’ 

Yis I can git it again!” hissed Suke, 
hopping close after Jig. ‘I'll tear yer red 
heart straight out of yer body before you 
leave this room, but what I’ll have it.” 

‘Tear it out!’ retorted Jig, coolly, taking 
care to keep out of her way. 

‘** Oh-ho, toot! good crow, dear crow! tell 
the old woman ?” pleaded Suke, starting off 
upon a new policy. ‘‘Oh, toot, pretty; how 
old Suke loves it. She wishes, pretty ’—— 

“That she could tear my heart out,” 
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interrupted Jig, pushing a chair in her way. 
“ Toot, pretty, toot!’’ cried out Suke, 
tumbling over the chair, just as she was in 
the midst of her tooting. ‘*Oh, you she- 
tiger, you’ve broke my neck; you’ve broke 
my back; my arm! ”’ 
‘*Glad of it,’’ chuckled Jig. 
me out. I won’t come again.”’ 
‘* No, oh, no—stay! Tell Suke what you 
have got?” 
“Nothing; hain’t got nothing! Don’t 
want nothing. Come in to sleep under yer 
bed.” 


‘Oh, that you did. What’s yer inter the 
chist for ?” 

“Thought’s my chist — forgot. 
touch a single thing there, I didn’t. 
and see ’f I did.” 

**T can’t see; the light’s gone,’’ whim- 
pered Suke. ‘‘ Where’s my lamp?” 

‘It’s under the bed,’ answered Jig, 
promptly. 

‘* What did the crow do that for? What 
made the crow put old Suke’s light away ?”’ 

‘¢ Guess I had to hev a light te go to bed 
with, didn’t I?” asked Jig, ingeniously 
“ Don’t you want it?” 

Suke crept under the bed and brought out 
the lamp, and in a few moments a dim light 
shone through the room. 

‘“Won’t you give me what’s in the little 
box?” pleaded Jig, as old Suke hopped 
along towards the chest. 

‘* What’ll the crow give me, if I will? 
What’ll the crow give me ?”’ 

‘* Lots money.”’ 

‘*Where’ll she git it? Steal it?” 

‘* She’ll git it—she knows! ”’ answered Jig, 
twisting about, and keeping her great eyes 
fixed on the door. 

The crow wants to go, [ guess. Where’s 
the crow goin’ ?” 

‘Goin’ to run off.” 

“Toot! But didn’t she promise old Suke 
something—something bright? Sha’n’t old 
Suke have it?” 

‘“* Yes, if she’ll give me the box, first.” 

Old Suke’s ’fraid! ” 

“But Pll run off. Daddy and mammy 
sha’n’t ever know. [ll run”—— 

‘* Look here, crow,” said old Suke, cutting 
her short in her sentence. ‘Toot! look 
here, and remember all your life what I 
say,’’ she continued, emphatically, reaching 
out her skinny hand to grasp Jig’s arm. ‘ If 
yer ever want to know anything about yer- 
self, when you get to be growed up, come to 
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old Suke. She knows all. There’s some- 
thing in that box,’ she went on, pointing to 
the small box which she had stooped to lift 
from its hiding-place in the basket, “‘ some- 
thing that nothin’ short of money can buy. 
Toot, piles of gold! It’s something about 
the crow, for old Suke knows. She knows 
all—all; and she hates, hates, hates, daddy 
and mammy!” 

Her lips quivered as she spoke; her bad, 
bent form grew straight, and she held up 
her gray head firmly, as though she were 
standing face to face with these she hated; 
and, as though ridding herself of the words 
that nearly blistered her shrunken mouth, 
put new life into her veins, and gave new 
vigor to her poor, withered heart. 

‘** Did I always live with daddy and mam- 
my ?’’ asked Jig, softly, completely subdued 
by old Suke’s manner. 


‘* No, crow; and remember tbat—old Suke 
knows.” 

Then I’ll run to-morrow! They stoled 
me, and I’ll stoled myself!” cried Jig, clap- 
ping her hands together. 

‘*Who said so,crow? Toot! ask old Suke; 
she know all—all about it. You must come 
back again, sometime, crow.” 

“ Y-e-s,” hesitated Jig. ‘‘ I’ll want to see 
Elsa and Jack.”’ 

‘¢ Toot! the lily and boy, yes. Toot! old 
Suke knows.”’ 

‘**T can’t steal the money if I go now, to- 
morrow,” Jig said, thoughtfully. 

Old Suke clenched her hands together and 
straightened up again. 

The deuce! I must have their money,” 
she said, from between her set teeth. 
‘¢ Where is it?” 

‘* It’s in—a bag—and the bag’s—in a hole 
in the wall. Old daddy hooks it up with a 
hook.” 

“Toot! don’t talk so loud. Don’t you 
want to run,now? let yeu out.” 

‘* Tt’s dark,”’ said Jig, looking towards the 
window. ‘I’m afraid of the watchman.” 

‘Toot, coward! The crow’s a coward! 
Will it go?” 

“No, I won’t. Dll wait. Ill go when it 
is light. When I git lots of money, I’ll 
come back.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


HE morning had broken, fresh, bright 
and clear, before Jig crept out of old 
Suke’s room into the narrow alley. She 
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stood for several moments upon the crazy 
doorsteps, looking up and down, to the right 
and to the left, that she might know which 
was the safest path for her to pursue. She 
thought of the wide streets, and how fast 
her feet would fly if they could but once gain 
them. Her mind ran towards the country, 
because it seemed so far, so very far from 
the dangerous town. She wished, as she 
stood there, that she might look upon little 
Elsa’s face once more; dear little Elsa, who 
had given her her first lesson in human 
kindness! who had always been so tender 
with her, so true to her. She drew her 
faded sun-bonnet over her face, and ran 
down the alley. Poor child! there were 
tears in her eyes, and she was ashamed of 
them. She was flying away like the wind, 
when a hard, cruel hand clutched her shoul- 
der, and a rough, brutal voice cried out:— 

‘** Hi, hi, little fiend, where are you run- 
ning to? Where’ve yer been all night ?”’ 

** Daddy!’ exclaimed Jig, giving a fright- 
ened glance into the face of old Israel. 
I’m going home,”’ she added, breathlessly. 

“¢ This ain’t the way ter go home, fiend! ”’ 
answered the man, jerking her round, and 
dealing her a heavy blow upon the shoulder. 
That’s the way.” 

He caught her by the arm again, and 
shook her furiously. Jig did not speak or 
cry out. She shut her small mouth firmly 
together, and grew very pale. Her eyes 
were like two flames. 

“Run off ’gin, won’t you, devil? Run! 
Take that—and that—and THAT!’ he called 
out, striking her blow after blow. ‘‘ Now 
git into the house with you. I hain’t half 
paid you yit; not half.’’ 

Jig did as she was commanded. Once in- 
side of the door, she met Mammy Israel’s 
frowns and curses, just as she had expected. 

‘“*Where’ve you been?” screamed the 
woman. 

Jig did not answer. 

‘¢ Where’ve you been?”’ she repented, at 
the top of her voice. ‘* Why don’t you 
answer ? 

Still no answer from the child. 

‘¢ What, can’t you make the cuss speak, 
mammy?’’ asked old Israel, pushing open 
the door, at which he had been for a mo- 
ment standing, and entering the room. 
‘‘There’s nobody ’round; nobody to hear 
it, little fiend! Now, where’ve you been?” 

“To see old Suke,’’ was the low answer. 
Old Israel and his wife exchanged glances, 


then looked at Jig as though they would read 
her heart through. 

“Oh, that’s it, is it?’’ spoke up the man, 
his face darkening. ‘‘ There’s where you 
went to; and here’s what I’ll gin yer to pay 
for 

He took a hard, knotty stick from behind 
the door, and beat her over the arms and 
shoulders till he was out of breath; then, not 
satisfied, he struck her in the face with his 
large, rough hand; and when weary of this, 
motioned to his wife to take her part in the 
punishment. This the woman did, with 
right good will; for she had many an old 
score to pay off on her own account. Still, 
Jig not speak or cry out; but her eyes 
seemed to grow brighter and flercer, as 
though they were protesting mutely against 
the silence she kept. 

“There, I feel better,” said Mammy 
Israel, pausing from her labor. ‘I feel bet- 
ter; don’t you, little Jig?” 

The child unfastened the sleeve of her 
apron, and rolled it up from her arm. Some- 
thing was trickling down her shoulder. She 
drew her hand over it, and her fingers were 
stained with blood. Her face grew a shade 
paler, as she looked at it; then she went to 
the window and wiped her hand upon the 
glass. They looked so strange, the crimson 
crosses that she made, over the besmeared, 
filthy pane. 

‘*Guess you’ll stay ter home, next time, 
won’t you?”’ exclaimed old Israel, gruffly. 
“Guess you'll let old Suke alone, won’t 
you?” 

‘“‘ Yes,” answered Jig, showing her white 
teeth as ‘though she wanted to bite. 

**Can yer dance much, to-day? How’s 
yer feet ?”’ 

Her feet were well enough. She did not 
say 80, but crossed them lightly two or three 
times before him. 

** Can yer pound the tam’brine, and sing @ 
little ?”’ 

Jig looked at her hands. They were 
bloodier than ever. 

‘Wash ’em,’’ growled Israel. ‘‘ Then see 
if yer can sing.’’ 

Jig did as she was bidden, and from her 
bruised hands and arms washed off the 
bloody stains. After she had done this, 
she commenced singing, in a low, clear 
voice. 

What makes yer voice shake? Sing 
louder.” 

Louder, and still clearer, the voice of the 
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poor child rang through the narrow room:— 


** For bonnie Annie Laurie, 
I’d lay me down and die.”’ 

It was the beautiful melody that she sang 
with the old organ accompaniment, day after 
day, in the street. She grew weary of it; so 
very, very weary, that the words seemed to 
fall with a sort of mechanism from her lips. 
But once in a while she awoke from her 
stupor, and sang as the robins do at a June 
day-break. 

‘* Now eat your crusts, and come along,”’ 
said old Israel, pointing to the table where 
the miserable breakfast was spread. ‘ We 
must git a pile to-day.” 

But Jig had no relish for the stale repast. 
Her throat was dry, and her lips parched. 
Sitting before the table, she thought that it 
was for the last time; that never again 
would she sit there; never again go out with 
old Israel into the street to sing, or stand 
silent while he beat her. Her heart was full 
of deep, bitter anger, the stronger beeause 
so well suppressed. If she could have laid 
her tormentors dead at her feet, she would 
have done it, and then heaped indignities 
upon them after they were dead. But she 
knew this could not be done; she only 
wanted to get into the street, out of the 
narrow alley, where she might free herself. 
She was too much of a child to have any def- 
inite plan for the future. It lay vague and 
dream-like before her. She should be a lady 
sometime—a fine, nice lady; and then she 
should come back after Elsa and Jack; that 
was all she thought. 

Into the street she went with old Israel, 
singing and dancing along, as she had done 
a thousand times before. Upon the route 
she had firm friends, and many a good-sized 
silver piece found its way into her tambour- 
ine, that would not have been given to any 
other of her profession. No one danced 
like her. People never wearied of watching 
her graceful motions, or listening to her 
clear, flute-like voice. Some who were kind 
at heart, wondered, as they saw her, what 
her future would be, and others thought it 
strange that the rough, sodden-eyed organ- 
grinder, should have so handsome a child. 

It was nearly noon that she stood singing, 
upon the shady side of a wide, commercial 
street, with a crowd—such as she always 
collected there—about her. Her coarse 


straw hat was tipped from her forehead, 
around which her heavy black hair fell. The 
heat had sent an unusual glow to her cheeks, 
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and the excitement of the morning still 
burned in her large, black eyes. 

‘* What a pretty piece she is!’’ exclaimed 
a nicely-dressed, dandified young fellow, 
standing by, to his companion. ‘She quite 
takes the half-dollars out of my purse. I 
guess I’]l speak to her when she passes her 
hat this way. She has got an eye like a 
queen.”’ 

Just then Jig commenced dancing to the 
quick tune that old Israel turned out from 
the organ. The dandy could not restrain his 
delight. 

‘* By Jove! if I could only steal that crea- 
ture, I'd give half I’m worth!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘I wish, upon my soul, that she 
was mine. What feet! what ankles! what 
eyes and hair! Jove! I wonder if the old 
dolt would sell her! ”’ 

‘* Don’t make a fool of yourself, Frank,” 
answered his companion. ‘I don’t see as 
you are in need of any such addition to your 
already large stock of feminine favorites. 
Choose an older victim.” 

But the young man answering to the name 
of Frank, could not quite give up his sud- 
denly wrought plan; and when Jig went 
that way with her tambourine, he put on his 
blandest smile, and drew a shining half-dol- 
lar from his purse. 

‘ Here, my pretty,”’ he said, as she bound- 
ed past him, up a flight of stone steps, 
before which he was standing. Those in 
the immediate vicinity looked on smilingly. 
‘*Here!’’ he repeated, as she hesitated a 
moment, before going back to him. He 
held up the shining silver-piece. Jig’s eyes 
brightened. ‘‘That’s for you,” he said, 
dropping it into the tambourine; and, bend- 
ing his lips down to her ear, he added some- 
thing in a whisper, which no one but the 
child heard. 

She stood for a moment, as if she did not 
fully comprehend his meaning; then a swift 
crimson shot across her face, and her eyes 
flashed fire. With a quick hand she gath- 
ered the few silver pieces from the tam- 
bourine, dropped them into her pocket, and 
before the young man could understand the 
meaning of her movements, gave him a hard 
blow over the head with her musical instru- 
ment. 

‘There! take that!” she said, slipping 
down the steps, while the dandy sneaked 
away amid the shouts of the crowd. 

But there was one who did not approve of 
Jig’s bold method of avenging herself, and 
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that was old Israel. He made an angry 
gesture, bidding her to his side; and when 
she obeyed him, poured a volley of oaths 
into her ear. : 

** Come ’long,” he said, hastily, throwing 
the green covering over the organ. “I'll 
show you how to act,”? he muttered. “Tl 
give it to ye tough and hard, when you git 
home. I’ll show ye what a banging is! * 

Had she then to endure another beating ? 
was the thought that flashed through Jig’s 
brain. Could she not escape from her tor- 
mentor, then—slip away from him into some 
by-street, leaving him to search for her in 
vain? The man was walking ahead of her 
at a rapid rate, looking back, once in a 
while, to make sure that she was following 
him. 

Her resolve was taken instantly. A nar- 
row street was close at hand. She ran 
down it without daring to look behind her. 
Like the wind she went, on, on, on! Soon 
she turned a corner; soon another, and still 
another, but without slackening her pace. 
She went past doors full of children; past 
men and women upon the sidewalks, and 
teams in the streets, on, on,on! Her hat 
lay back upon her shoulders, and her thick 
hair was blown over her face. Her coarse 
dress fluttered in the breeze as she went, 
sounding sometimes in her ears like the far- 
off calling of a human voice. On, on, on! 
till at last completely out of breath, she 
paused at the extreme end of a shady, quiet 
street. 
seen there. The doors of the buildings were 
closed solemnly, as though they never opened 
but for the gathering of funerals. Jig could 
not remember of ever being there before. 
She knew that it was not safe to remain there 
then, but she did not know which way to go. 
As she stood bewildered and amazed, she 
heard footsteps near by. She started to run 
again, but some one called her name. 

_ “Jig, Jig, I say, where are you goin’ ?” 

““O Jack, Jack!’ she cried, springing for- 
ward in glad surprise. ‘* Don’t tell, but I’m 
running off. I was going to get banged, 
andIrun. Oh, how I run!” 

** Good! ’? exclaimed the boy, his blue eyes 
lighting up. ‘“‘ Run like the deuce, but 
don’t let ’em catch you, if you do ””»—— 

He finished the sentence by an expressive 
shrug of the shoulders. 

‘¢ But where shall Irun? Where 

‘*Run out of the city. Can’t you remem- 
ber where you’ve been?” asked Jack, im- 


There were but few people to be - 


patiently, giving an uneasy glance up the 
street. 

** No, not which way. 
can’t think.” 

“Here, come with me,” said the boy, 
starting along. ‘ I’llshow you. Drop your 
old tam’brine.”’ 

Jig hesitated. 

Can’t I keep she asked, looking 
wistfully down upon it. 

“Yes, if yer want to; but don’t wait,” 
urged Jack, getting more and more impa- 
tient every moment. ‘I’m afraid the old 
fiend will catch you. He’ll hunt till his feet 
drop off—the old cuss. This way, Jig!” 

He led the way, and Jig followed him at a 
rapid pace. As they went through street 
after street, it seemed to her that she was 
going directly back to the spot from which 
she had first started. 

‘¢ He’ll catch me, if I go here, Jack,” she 
said. 
** No, he won’t, if you use your feet like 
lightnin’. You see here—that street! Well, 
go down that, and then turn the first corner 
on this side; do you hear? Then follow the 
street which you go on to just as far as it 
will carry you. Now, run! If I see old 
daddy, I’ll lie like the deuce to him. Run! 
Good-by! ” 

‘“* Elsa,”’ began Jig, but Jack pushed her 
along before she could finish the sentence. 
It was well that he did so, for, retracing his 
stepe up the street, he met old Israel face to 
face. 

‘¢ Hang it! where’s that little she-tiger? ” 
asked the old man. 

Who do you mean—Jig ?” 

J-i-e-g!’? mimicked Israel. ‘ Tell me 
where she is, or 1’ll break your head.” 

** Now, don’t don’t, old Israel Potter,” 
said the boy, naively. ‘‘ How should I know 
where she is? I see her up the street, as 
mnch as a whole hour ago.” 

“Oh, did! where? Show me, show me! 
Hang her, I'll break her cussed bones, if I 
catch her!” 

“Up the street, the next street,’’ said 
Jack, honestly. ‘‘ She was to play with her 
feet.”’ 

‘¢ Her feet! Oh, I’ll show her how to play 
with her feet! he exclaimed, running on 
ahead of Jack. 

‘¢ Guess likely; but she’ll be apt to show 
you, first,” answered Jack, under his breath, 
turning leisurely away. 

As Jack had directed her, Jig wen 
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straight down the long street, without turn- 
ing to the right or left. By degrees, as she 
recovered from her fright, things began to 
assume a familiar aspect, and she remem- 
bered, after a while, that she had been that 
way many times with Daddy Israel. She 
had stepped before such a house to sing and 
dance, she knew; had been showered with 
coppers at another; and at still another had 
been driven away with frowns and hard 
words. If any one should recognize and 
betray her! she thought. But she was too 
sanguine to allow the fear to trouble her 
much. 

By-and-by, when the May sun was low in 
the west, Jig found herself free from the 
city; and out where the air was sweet with 
the smell of flowers, and the grass was like 
velvet by the roadsides. She was weary and 
disheartened, not knowing where to go for 
foed or rest. She thought of little Elsa, and 
could hardly keep the tears back. Still she 
wandered on, until the sunlight crept out of 
the west, and the shadows began to settle 
heavily down upon everything; then she sat 
down by the wayside, with her tambourine 
upon her lap. 

A little distance off, she could see lights 
glimmerring about, in a tall, splendid house; 
and, as she watched them, a sound of music 
floated out from the open windows. The 
child had never heard anything like it be- 
fore, and with a feeling of awe stealing over 
her, she arose and went forward, touching 
the tambourine lightly with her fingers, in- 
sympathy, as she went. As she neared the 
house the song changed, and her own “‘An- 
nie Laurie”? was sung and played, as she 
had never dreamed it. Half concealed by 
the thick hedgerow, she joined in the song, 
almost unconsciously. 

‘* What! I wonder who is singing here ?”’ 
exclaimed a pleasant voice, near by. ‘“‘Who 
is this under the hedgerow?”’ And then, 
the speaker, bending forward, gave a little 
cry of fright, and said, ‘“‘ Mercy! what 
child are you—and where did you com 
from ?”? 

‘I’m Jig Potter,” she answered, trying to 
retreat as she spoke. 

‘* Jig—Potter—oh! Jig Potter! And who 
is she, pray ?” 

‘* Jig Potter,” was the repeated answer. 

Where are you going 

don’t know.” 

‘* What are you after?” 

“ Nothin’.”’ 
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‘* Well, where did you come from? Are 
you running away ?”’ 

Jig cowered down at the last question. 
Perhaps the handsome, pleasant-voiced lady 
would betray her. What could she do, or 
say ? 

** Don’t be afraid, child; tell me. I won’t 
harm you.”’ 

‘“*T run away ’cause they bang me 80; 
when I don’t do nothing, either. I want to 
be a lady.” 

“A lady!” was echoed with a smile. 
**'Won’t you come up to the house? I'll 
give you something to eat.”’ 

*¢ Won’t you tell that I run away? Won’t 
you let daddy know?” queried Jig, anx- 
iously. 

No, no; never fear. You are safe with 
me. No one shall see you.”’ 

The lady led Jig to the kitchen, and or- 
dered the servants to give her a plentiful 
meal, and make her a comfortable bed for 
the night in some unused room. She would 
look to her before the hour of retiring came, 
she said, and then turned to leave her. But 
Jig, watching her with jealous and admiring 
eyes, could not bear to have her go from her 
sight. 

** Don’t go!” she cried, springing forward. 
T like you! ” 

The lady smiled. 

‘*T will come back again,” she said. 

‘“*T wish you wouldn’t go,”’ she pleaded. 
“ You look just like—just like »—— 

‘* Whom ?”’ queried the lady, still smiling. 

‘‘Like little Elsa’s Aunt Jane; and she’s a 
lady, too!” 

‘Aunt Jane, did you say? Little Elsa!” 
repeated the lady, going back to Jig and 
taking her by the arm. “It is strange, 
child,”’ she mused, half to herself, adding, 
quickly, ‘* What nonsense to be so startled. 
There, let me go, now. You shall be taken 
to the bath-room, after you have had some- 
thing to eat; then I will come back again.” 

She came back, true to her word, just as a 
servant was leading Jig to the bath-room, 
and brought with her a bundle of clean, 
white clothes fer the child’s weary limbs. 
At the sight of her bruised arms and shoul- 
ders, she gave a cry of pity. 

““How wicked! how cruel!” she said, 
tenderly. ‘‘ How did it happen, child?” 

‘‘ Daddy did it because I stayed some- 
where all night,” answered Jig, with a 
downcast look. ‘He was goin’ to ag’in, 
but I run.” 
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‘Thank goodness for that! I’m glad you 
did run; and I’m glad I found you.” 

Jig looked up wonderingly into her face. 

What for?’ she asked. 

‘¢ Because—because; I can’t tell you that 
quite yet, my child. You shall hear more in 
the morning, when you are rested. Tell me, 
now, can you read ?” 

* Just a little. Elsa showed me, and I 
promised to read every day. I’ve got a book 
in my sleeve that she giv’d me.” 

She drew the soiled primer from the sleeve 
of her dress, which was lying upon the floor 
at her feet. The lady turned over its leaves 
curiously. 

‘¢ Elsa again! she said, half sadly. ‘“‘Can 
you tell me where Elsa lives ? ”’ 

‘‘ With her Aunt Jane, at the end of the 
alley; in a room up two pairs of stairs.” 

What alley ?” 

‘¢ Our alley; where I used to live.’ 

The lady smiled and turned away, holding 
her hand to her head. 

‘¢ Will you tell me what your name is?”’ 
asked Jig. 

‘*¢ When I was young, like you, child, they 
used to call me Lucy,”’ was the answer. 

“¢ Lu-cy—Luc-y,” repeated Jig, in a puz- 
zled way. ‘‘I heard that once.” 

If the lady heard Jig’s remark, she did not 
heed it, for she said, immediately :— 

‘In the morning I have a great many 
questions to ask you. I don’t know but 
that I shall want to keep you here with me, 
always. J can make a lady of you, I think. 
That’s what you want to make, I believe ?” 

‘*¢ Yes, oh, yes; ’cause old Suke, old Hop- 
ping Suke, says that she knows everything, 
and she guessed that my mother was a real 
lady.”’ 

*¢ Guesses, poor child, are frail foundations 
for such a belief. But let Hannah take you 
to your bed, now. Good-night.’’ 

The lady left the room, and in a moment 
after, Jig, in a clean, white night-dress, 
followed the servant into the hall. As she 
was pattering along, her eyes big with won- 
der at what she saw, a side-doer was sud- 
denly opened, and a young man in dressing- 
gown and slippers came out upon them. 

‘What! What have you got here, Han- 
nah?’’? he exclaimed. ‘‘ Where in the 
world did it come from?” 

‘**Tt’s misthress’s gal, Master Frank ’»—— 
began Hannah, in answer; but she was sud- 
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[To be continued.] 


denly interrupted by a cry from Jig, at the 
same moment that the young man, looking 
the child over from head to foot, ex- 
claimed :— 

‘* The deuce! my pretty, it’s you, isn’t it? 
Sweet dreams to you, my fair! Don’t 
stop; take her right along, Hannah. Good- 
night! ”’ 

So saying, he retraced his steps, while 
Jig, trembling with fright, followed the ser- 
vant to her little room at the extreme end of 
the hall. When she was left alone, a terri- 


ble fear came over her, which, if she had. 


tried, she could not have expressed. She 
lay quite still in the clean, sweet bed, listen- 
ing keenly to every sound. She tried to 
think of the pleasant-faced lady, and what 
she had said to her; but other words of deep 
and fearful import crowded all happy, hope- 
ful thought away. The sentence that had 
been whispered in her ear in the morning 
by the smooth-faced youth, returned to her, 
full of meaning. She was under the same 
roof with him now, and her childish instinct 
taught her, more than words could have 
done, the dangers of her position. If she 
could but escape, again! she thought. 

She crept from her bed softly, and fumbled 
about in the dark for her clothes. These 
she found with but little trouble, and in a 
few moments was dressed, and quite ready 
to go again. She went to the door and 
opened it softly. The hall looked long and 
frightful to her, and she drew back again. 
Then she turned to the window, which was 
open, and put back the light, airy curtain. 
To her great joy, she discovered that it was 
but a few feet from that tothe ground. She 
could easily make her escape from it. She 
tied the strings of her hat tightly, tucked 
the gifts of Jack and Elsa into her sleeve, 
thought of the kind lady and her tambour- 
ine (which she had left in the kitchen), at 
the same moment, and then jumped lightly 
from the window to the ground. Down the 
hard, smooth path she ran, as fast as her 
feet would carry her. Faster, faster, until 
she gained the road; then she looked back a 
moment to the beautiful home she had left, 
and a feeling-of sadness settled down upon 
her heart. 

‘¢T shall never bea lady!” she said, going 
on again, into the darkness. 

And poor little Jig was again a wanderer. 


SONG TO GERALDINE. 


HE snow is white, the stars are bright, 
The sleigh-bells ring so clear; 
The moon puts on her softest light, 
To shine upon my dear. 


The frosty air is calm, and yet 
The wind it seems to blow, 
So fast the flying runners glide 

Across the pallid snow. 


The moon doth shine in vain, my love, 
So bright your smiles they beam ; 

So brilliant are your eyes, my sweet, 
In vain the keen stars gleam! 


The bells, my dear, that ring so clear, 
But mock thy merry tone; 

Their silver voice is sweet to hear; 
Yet sweeter is thine own. 


HOW A NEW WORLD WAS FOUND AND LOST. 


F, in any average assembly, the question 
was asked, ‘“‘ Who discovered Ameri- 
ca?’ probably the great majority would 
unhesitatingly reply, ‘‘ Christopher Colum- 
bus.” Nevertheless, the opinion of the 
majority would hardly be correct; Columbus 
did not discover the New World—he merely 
recovered it. At the time the bold Genoese 
planned his scheme of reaching the Indies 
by a westward route, documents were in 
existence giving particulars of several visits 
to the North American continent five hun- 
dred years before. Whether Columbus 
knew of these voyages, is a point which can 
never be determined; but, judging from the 
course he steered and the object of the expe- 
dition—to reach the East Indies, the El 
Dorado of the Middle Ages—it seems very 
unlikely he had derived any information 
whatever from this source. 

All honor is due to the man who first re- 
solved to penetrate the unknown secrets of 
the West by boldly steering his bark for the 
regions of the setting sun, and who carried 
his attempt to a triumphant termination, 
despite of his many difficulties and discour- 
agements. Still, the fact remains that Co- 
lumbus only regained a world well known to 
Europeans five centuries before his day, a 
world with which a continuous intercourse 
was maintained for upwards of three hun- 
dred years, and which was then inexplicably 
abandoned, and its very existence ignored 
or forgotten for well-nigh a couple of centu- 
ries. How and when the North American 
continent was discovered, previously to its 
re-discovery by Columbus, it is the purpose 
of this paper to relate. 


When the Roman galleys circumnavigated 
Britain, the farthest land they descried to 
the north was named by them Ultima Thule 
—the end of the world. This has been sup- 
posed by some authorities to have been 
Iceland, by others the Shetland Islands; but 
it was not until the year 874 A. D., that any 
settlement was made in Iceland. It seems 
to have been first visited by Naddeir, a 
Norse pirate, who was driven thither by a 
storm in the year 860; and Gardar, a Swed- 
ish mariner, sailed round it in 864. 

Not long after the colonization of Iceland, 
Greenland was reached, and in the year 986, 
Eric the Red founded a settlement there, 
named Ericsfiord, after himself. One of 
his companions was an Icelander, named 
Bardson, who had a son, Biron, then absent 
in Norway. On the latter’s return to Ice- 
land, he, finding his father had gone to 
Greenland, at once resolved to follow him. 
Contrary winds drove him far out of his 
proper course, and for many days his ship 
was enveloped in dismal fogs, so that he lost 
all reckoning as to his whereabouts. At last 
the fogs cleared away, and he perceived 
land a short distance off. The nature of the 
coast, however, not corresponding with the 
description he had got of Greenland, Biron 
concluded he was not on the right track, 
aud steered his ship to the northward. Two 
days afterwards, land was again sighted; 
but being flat and covered with trees, it was 
evidently not the land they sought, and was 
accordingly left to windward. 

Still sailing en before a south-west breeze, 
in three days’ time they came to a mountain- 
ous island covered with ice. This also was 
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passed without landing; and in four days 
more, the coast of Greenland was sighted, 
and Biron had the satisfaction of rejoining 
his father. To Biron, therefore, belongs the 
honor of being the first European to discover 
the shores of North America. 

There is no reason to doubt the truthful- 
ness of the accounts of this voyage; and it 
is evident, from the duration of the trip and 
the description of the lands sighted, that the 
ship, after departing from Iceland, was car- 
ried far to the southward until] the coast of 
America was reached. No landing was 
made on the continent, and Biron contented 
himself with making all possible speed to 
his destination, coasting along the shores of 
Newfoundland and Labrador on his way 
thither. 

Several years after this, Biron was again 
in Norway, and gave Earl Eric an account 
of his voyage and the new lands he had dis- 
covered. The hardy Norsemen, at this 
time, were the most daring of mariners, and 
the earl desired that more should be learned 
about this strange and hitherto unknown 
country. Accordingly, on Biron’s return to 


Tceland, it was determined to make a voyage 


of further exploration. Leif, a son of Eric 
the Red took command of the expedition; 
and in the year 1000 he sailed with a crew 
of twenty-five men. In four days’ time, 
they came to the last land discovered by 
Biron, which they named Hellaland, from 
the shores being composed of slate, hella 
being the Scandinavian word for that sub- 
stance. What part of America this was, is 
disputed, some authorities maintaining it 
to be Newfoundland; but, from the descrip- 
tion of the land, it is more likely to have 
been Labrador. Leaving here, they stood to 
the southward, and came to a land covered 
with woods, probably Newfoundland or 
Nova Scotia. This they christened Wood- 
land; and, still running before a north-east 
wind, in two days more they again sighted 
land. Here they sailed between an island 
and a promontory running north-east, and 
casting anchor, went ashore. Discovering 
a large river issuing from a lake, they 
brought their vessel into it, and resolved to 
winter there and explore the neighboring 
country. Huts were accordingly erected, 
and the settlement received the name of 
Leifsbuthir. 

A German named Tyrker was one of the 
party; and, having reported that, in one of 
the exploring expeditions, he had come 
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across great abundance of wild grapes, the 
country was called Vinland. The wherea- 
bouts of this settlement—the first on the 
American coast—is, of course, a matter of 
conjecture; but, judging from the descrip- 
tion of the climate and products of the soil, 
it is probable it was somewhere on the coast 
of Massachusetts or Rhode Island. 

- In the spring, Leif returned to Iceland; 
and the accounts of his discoveries had the 
result of stimulating others to prosecute the 
work of exploration. Another expedition 
sailed in the year 1004, under the care of 
Thorwald, who seems to have profited by 
his predecessors’ experiences, and steered a 
more direct course for the American coast. 
Coming to a peculiarly shaped headland, 
opposite to another with a fine bay between, 
he named it Keel Cape. This is supposed 
to have been Cape Cod. Doubling this, 
Thorwald continued his course until he 
arrived at a fine promontory, beautifully 
wooded, which so charmed him that he re- 
solved to found a settlement there. 

On landing they found three canoes, under 
each of which were three Indians, or Skrael- 
lings, as they called them, the latter being 
their name for the Eskimos. This was the 
first meeting of Europeans and the aborig- 
inal inhabitants of North America, and its 
result was a foretaste of the many bloody 
encounters destined to occur in after years 
between the settler and the savage. The 
natives, seemingly, were in nowise alarmed 
at the advent of the white men, and stood 
their ground manfully. In the fight which 
ensued, however, the superiority of the 
white man was soon apparent, and eight out 
of the nine were slain. The other man- 
aged to effect his escape, and soon returned 
with a considerable company of his tribe. 
Thorwald and his men were compelled to 
retreat to their ship; but, unfortunately, the 
commander of the expedition himself re- 
ceived a mortal wound in the fight. An 
arrow pierced him under the right arm, and 
he soon became aware that his end was 
nigh. His last words were instructions to 
bury him on the promontory he had thought 
so fair, and then make their way home as 
speedily as they conveniently could. After 
carrying out their leader’s instructions as to 
his burial, the party sailed te Leifsbuthir, 
where they passed the winter, and in the 
following spring returned to Greenland. 

The next voyage was a complete failure. 
Thornstein, third son of Eric the Red, em- 
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barked along with his wife; but, after being 
driven about by tempestuous winds all sum- 
mer, they quite lost their reckoning. _ The 
winter season was already come when they 
succeeded in reaching the western coast of 
Greenland, where they were obliged to re- 
main. Here Thornstein died, and in the 
following spring, his widow brought the ship 
back to Ericsfiord. The object of this expe- 
dition was to recover the body of Thorwald 
and bring it home to Greenland; but instead 
of succeeding in his purpose, poor Thorn- 
stein found a grave himself far from his 
home and kindred. 

In the summer of the following year, 
(1006) a much more important expedition 


was fitted out for the further investigation 


of the new continent. The expedition was 
under the command of Thorfinn, surnamed 
the Hopeful. He was a man of wealth, and 
was descended from illustrious ancestors, 
some being of royal rank. However, if the 
old manuscripts are correct, his blood must 
have been anything but pure, as among the 
more worthy of his “ forebears’ are said to 
have been Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, 
Scottish, and Irish persons of high and pow- 
erful station! When the festival of Yule 


arrived, the customary festivities were ob- 
served in true Scandinavian fashion. Thor- 
finn was captivated by the charms of Gudri- 
da—Thornstein’s widow—and she, having 
evidently forgotten her sorrews, became his 


wife before the expedition sailed. It con- 
sisted of three ships and one hundred and 
forty men. An attempt was to be made to 
found a permanent colony, and all sorts of 
necessaries were taken on board ship, includ- 
ing live stock and domestic animals of every 
description. 

At last, everything was in readiness, and 
the expedition set sail. Hellaland was first 
touched at, then Woodland, where abun- 
dance of wild animals were met with. At 
these places, however, they did not delay, 
but pressed southward to more favored 
lands. Keel Cape was sighted and passed, 
after which they coasted along a great tract 
of sandy beach, till they came to where a 
fiord or firth ran a great way inland. At 
the mouth of the firth was an island, and 
both here and farther up the estuary strong 
currents were encountered, which consider- 
ably retarded their progress. The island 
they called Straumey, or Stream-island; and 
the firth, Straum-fiord. 

The island is conjectured to have been 


that now known as Martha’s Vineyard; and 
the firth would probably be Buzzard’s Bay. 
Here they remained for some time, explor- 
ing the country round about, and found it 
to be of a very fine description. To men ac- 
customed to the bleak shores and unkindly 


climate of Greenland and Iceland, the mag- 


nificent summer climate and luxuriant vege- 
tation of this southerly latitude must have 
been charming in the extreme. 

One of the captains, Thorhall by name, 
was despatched with the smallest ship, to 
loék for the settlement of Leif, in Vinland; 
but a most untoward fate was in store for 
him. Westerly gales drove him right across 
the Atlantic to the coast of Ireland, where 
he and his crew are said to have been all 
made slaves. Consequently, if this story be 
accepted as authentic, Thorhall had the 
honor—though against his will—of being 
the first to sail right across the Atlantic 
Ocean from shore to shore. And still more 
remarkable is the fact, that the first voyage 
from the one continent to the other in a 
temperate latitude, should have been from 
west to east, or,in other words, from the 
New World to the Old! 

Meanwhile, Thorfinn, with the rest of the 
expedition, prosecuted his explorations by 
sailing farther to the southward. In due 
time they came to a land with great tracts of 
wheat growing wild, and also many wild 
vines. Here Thorfinn erected huts, and 
passed the winter season. To the Norse- 
men, however, it would hardly appear win- 
ter, for no snow fell, and their domestic 
animals were able to procure their suste- 
nance in the fields without any difficulty. 
Numerous parties of the natives were seen, 
and, in the beginning of the next spring 
(1008), they opened communications with 
the strangers. Their furs and skins, of 
which they had many, they eagerly bar- 
tered for cloth or any trifling articles new to 
them. 

At this time there happened a most inter- 
esting event in the history of America. 
Gudrida, the wife of Thorfinn, was safely 
confined of a son, who had thus the proud 
distinction of being the first native-born 
American of European parents. He received 
the name of Snorré, and among his lineal 
descendants are included Thorwaldsen, the 
famous sculptor, and Magnussen, the well- 
known Danish savant. 

After some further exploring expeditions, 
in which he experienced various adventures, 
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including several fights with the natives, 
Thorfinn and his party sailed back te Green- 
land. Neither he nor his American-born 
son seems ever to have returned to the New 
World. They both settled in Iceland, and 
the grandson of Snorré, who adopted a cler- 
ical profession and was made a bishop, was 
aman of great learning. He it is who is 
supposed to have been the writer of the 
Sagas, or accounts of the voyages and ad- 
ventures from which we derive our informa- 
tion of the Norse discoveries in America. 

The next account we have is of a voyage 
in the year 1011; and after that there is a 
great gap of about a hundred years before 
we find any other expedition mentioned. 
Although there are no written accounts of 
any visits to the American coast during this 
period, we must not hastily conclude that no 
communication was kept up. There is an 
account of another voyage to Vinland in 
1121, and doubtless many other visits were 
paid in the intervening years, although no 
written particulars are now extant. After 
this period, the intercourse with the New 
World seems to have been suspended, and 
its existence even forgotten, as we are told 
a new land to the west of Greenland was 
discovered in 1285 by some Icelandic mis- 
sionaries. Probably, this was Newfound- 
land; and the last voyage we have any 
account of is one from Greenland to Wood- 
land in the year 1347. 

Such is a condensed account of the con- 
tents of the Icelandic manuscripts; and 
there seems no reasonable ground for con- 
testing the truth of the documents. When 
we consider the character of the hardy 
Norse mariners, and their other distant 
maritime expeditions, we need not wonder 
at their venturing so far to the westward. 
The distance from the southern point of 
Greenland to the coast of Labrador is only 
some six hundred miles, little more than the 
distance from Norway to England. The 
daring spirits of the North, with whom ad- 
venturous expeditions were a passion, and 
who carried their plundering raids into the 
Mediterranean, and ravaged its coasts even 
to the walls of Constantinople, would con- 
sider it mere child’s play to run a few hun- 
dred miles south-west from their settlements 
in Greenland. In fact, a greater wonder 
would have been had they failed to run their 
long keels somewhere upon the American 
continent. 

The most extraordinary circumstance in 


the whole affair is not their finding, but 
their losing the New World. Their reason 
for abandoning such a magnificent heritage 
cannot be fathomed. Possibly, the occur- 
rence of some striking event in Europe— 
such as the conquest by the Norsemen of 
that portion of France since called Norman- 
dy, and which formed a rich and convenient 
colony—distracted the attention of the home 
authorities, and drew their energies into 
different spheres of action. The absence of 
sufficient attraction in the shape of plunder, 
would also deter the wild Norse rovers from 
troubling themselves much about the new 
countries. 

Had the Icelandic explorers only contin- 
ued their efforts, and penetrated a little 
farther to the south, in all probability the 
result would have been different. There 
they would have found a nobler and more 
civilized race of men. Gold, silver, and 
precious stones would have been met with 
in abundance; and a country producing such 
commodities would certainly not have been 
so neglected and forgotten. 

What might have been the results in 
shaping the destinies of both the Old World 
and the New, had the discovery of the vast 
extent and unbounded wealth of the Ameri- 
cas been made five centuries before Columbus 
lifted the veil, it is impossible to tell. One 
cannot help thinking, however, that had the 
subjugation of the native races been then 
attempted, the gallant warriors of Mexico 
would not have succumbed so easily as they 
did before Cortez and his handful of Span- 
iards. There would have been more of an 
equality in the contest, as firearms were not 
then known, and there is no doubt it was 
this advantage which gave the merciless 
conquerors their easy victory. The native 
empires of America would have had ample 
time to prepare for the struggle, and in the 
meantime the intercourse opened up with 
European nations would have accustomed 
them to other modes of warfare, and enabled 
them to profit in various ways from the more 
advanced civilizatien of the East. Then, 
possibly, instead of being deprived of their 
lands by strangers, and they themselves 
doomed to practical extinction as a race, or 
people, the native races of America might 
have retained the greater portion of their 
vast territories in their own hands, and 
founded native empires in the New World 
unsurpassed in wealth and power by those 

of the Old. 


é 
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“ This is as strange a maze as e’er men trod: 

And there is in this business more than nature was 
ever conduct of; some oracle must rectify your 
knowledge.” —The Tempest. 


OME twelve years since, the wealthiest 
man in Orange County disappeared. I 

say disappeared, but it was feared that he 
was murdered; and, as a detective, I was 
employed to ferret out the case. I wasa 
young man then, and had suddenly risen to 


prominence by bringing a gang of skillful — 


counterfeiters to justice. 

Solomon Rothmore, the missing man, was 
a widower with an only child,a daughtér, 
aged eighteen, of whom I shall have more to 
say. 

The most singular and suspicious part of 
the case was that he left a will, bequeathing 
his vast wealth to his only brother, one 
James Rothmere. A small legacy was left 
to the daughter, and a trifling sum to an old 
servant. 

I had an interview with Miss Edith Roth- 
more before I decided on any course of 
action. 

She was a tall, queenly girl, with eyes like 
the réflets of pansies, and hair of the true 
golden hue about which artists rave, and in 
whose meshes men’s hearts are caught. 
Calmly, and with perfect self-possession, she 
gave me every detail of the case. 

In the grounds, adjoining Rothmore 
Lodge, was a summer-house, where her 
father often sat to read or smoke. On the 
day of his disappearance, the servants were 
off on a two days’ leave of absence, with one 
exception; old Jabez, the gardener, to whom 
the small sum had been willed, was some- 
where on the estate. Miss Rothmore her- 
self was spending the summer at Newport. 
When the servants came home, they found 
Jabez nearly wild at his master’s absence. 
His hat was found in the summer-house, 
and on the seat was a stain of blood. 

That was all. 

But, O Mr. Curtis, I know papa was 
murdered; and I do not know where his 
poor body is laid! ” she cried, clasping her 
hands in an agony of grief. 


THE GHOST OF THE GRATE. 


BY SARAH P. E. HAWTHORNE. 


Her forced compesure broken, she gave 
way to tears. 

“You may rely on me,” I said, nervously. 
I can’t bear a woman’s tears. 

‘*T have not told you all,” she continued, 
raising her dewy eyes to mine. ‘I do not 
believe papa made that will. It was 
forged.” 

‘* And whom do you suspect ?” 

‘**T cannot tell you,” she said, decidedly. 

After a few more words,I left her. If 
the will was a forgery, it put a new light on 


the case. And the one benefited by it might’ 


have been the murderer; but he was the 
man’s own and only brother. It was “more 
probable it was Jabez, the gardener. 

Following this clew, I ‘“‘ shadowed” the 
man for months, without learning anything 
that gave me the slightest foundation to that 
theory. 

One merning, early in the fall, an artist 
sought an entrance to James Rothmore’s 
house, and asked to be allowed to sketch the 
Lodge, and a view of the river and falls 
from there. I—for I was personating an 
artist, did not like the looks of Mr. Roth- 
more. He was a grizzled, wiry man of fifty, 
with small, restless eyes that were never at 
rest. 

After some haggling about the price, I 
obtained his permission to occupy a few 
rooms in his late brother’s residence for a 
month. 

In a few hours, I was comfortably seated 
in a room in the dead man’s house. Many 
believed him to be a suicide, or a wanderer 
upon the face of the earth. 

As I ascended the wide stairs and stepped 
softly on carpets into whose rich pile my 
feet sank, an unaccountable something struck 
a chill to my heart. Room after room did I 
open, but all seemed too luxurious for my 
occupancy. The very portraits on the walls 
seemed to frown at me as I passed by 
them. 

At length, I came to a large, unfurnished 
room in the west wing. Three French win- 
dows gave it a good light, and a grate offered 
means for warmth. Ascending still higher, 
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I found a small room, tastily furnished in 
blue, and there I left my portmanteau. 

With fuel from the shed, I soon had a good 
fire in the unfurnished apartment men- 
tioned. From a lovely boudoir I brought a 
table and arm-chair. By the aid of my 
spirit-lamp, I made a cup of tea; and, open- 
ing a can of tongue, I made a good supper 
with the roll of bread I had brought. 

The wind came up as the sun went down, 
and I was getting a trifle lonesome, when I 
bethought me of a library, such as ought to 
belong to this establishment. With a book 
and my cigar, I could enjoy myself any- 
where. 

In the library, a large, sombre room, I 
saw a small portrait of Miss Edith, painted 
on ivory, and I took that also to bear me 
company. 

The cigar was of the best flavor, the arm- 
chair easy, and the book calculated to put a 
man tosleep. I awoke with a start. The 
gray ashes of my cigar powdered my knee; 
the lamp had burned low. I looked at the 
fire. It had burned down to coals. From 
those dying embers arose a thin, gray vapor. 
Faint at first, it rose in sinuous curves, like 
a sea-serpent, higher—higher! now faint, 
now darker in hue, until, widening, it took 
en shape. 

From this ghostly veil of vapor the form of 
a man was evolved. A man past the prime 
of life, with gray hair dabbled in blood, and 
a gaping wound in the throat, which had the 
leanness and outstanding cords of age. Nev- 
er can I forget the expression on that face, 
the anxiety in those sunken eyes. 

Frozen with horror to the spot, I neither 
stirred nor moved until it faded away in a 
cloud of diaphanous vapor. 

Sleep did not visit my eyes again for the 
night, and in the morning I began a search 
for that face. I found it on the wall of the 
music-reom. It was the face of the missing 
man. 

The room I deserted for a lower one; and, 
indeed, I tried every grate in the house dur- 
ing the next week, but no such vision 
greeted my eyes. Then I tried that grate 
again, with a like result. From the ashes 
always arose that ghostly figure. 

I bad to carry out my pretence of painting, 
and had some pictures for show, which I 
_ bought for the occasion. I had arrived at 
one conclusion: The late tenant of Roth- 
more Lodge was not only murdered, but his 
body was burned in that grate. From the 


ashes of his casket of clay arose the man, or 
his image. I carefully cleaned the grate, 
but found that by so doing my unearthly 
visitant had deserted me. From the sift- 
ings of the ashes, I saved a little bundle of 
relics which fully proved my supposition; 
some—— But I will spare the reader’s sen- 
sibilities. It is enough to say that what I 
found was indisputable proof that a human 
being had been cut in pieces and burned 
there. 

It was necessary for me to. see the will of 
Solomon Rothmore. I did so, and found it 
correct. The handwriting was an exact 
copy of his name as I saw it on the fly-leaf 
of books in the library. But a peculiar 
water-mark in the paper, and sign manual, I 
might say, of the maker, was of a form only 
two years old. By the date of the document, 
it was six years since it was written, and 
the witnesses were dead. 

Here, indeed, was another strong point in 
the evidence pointing to James Rothmore, 
the morose, younger brother of the mur- 
dered man. I soon paid Mr. Rothmore a 
call. It was in the evening, and lamps were 
lighted, for his home boasted none of the 
elegancies of the Lodge. We had a quiet 
game of chess, then over our cigars we be- 
came talkative. 

‘*Singular about your brother!” I said, 
carelessly. 

Rothmore darted a quick, suspicious look 
at me. 

‘* Not so very. He had been insane be- 
fore, and he probably wandered of and 
killed himself,’’ he said, in a dry tone. 

Word by word and slowly, I told him of 
the ghest of the grate. A deathly pallor 
settled on his face, his hands twitched con- 
vulsively as his eyes fixed themselves on my 
face in a steady stare. As I closed, I arose, 
threw my cigar in the fire, and, laying my 
hand on his arm, said:— 

‘¢T arrest you as his murderer! ” 

Before I could read the warrant, he sprang 
at my throat, at which he caught with his 
long, yellow teeth like a hound. I would 
not have given much for my life had not two 
trusty minions of the law been beneath the 
window, awaiting my call. Even against 
three he fought like a madman; and glad 
enough was I when he was safe in the 
Tombs. 

There are many who will remember his 
trial and sentence—a sentence he never 
lived to endure. 


| 
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Miss Rothmore was his only heir, and in- 
herited not only her father’s estate, but that 
of heruncle. I received a handsome sum 
for my services, but was not satisfied. 

Ahem! I hardly know how to tell the 
rest. But Miss Rothmore was very lonely 
in spite of her wealth, and married the man 
she loved in defiance of Mrs. Grundy. Not 
her coachmen? Oh,no! A detective—in 
short, me! And very happy we have been 
for ten beautiful years. Little children use 
that telltale room now for a play-room. 
They are Edith’s babies and mine; but I can 
never look at that grate with its polished 
bars, without a shudder. 

Never again say that “‘ fire tells no tales.” 
It is not true. Listen. Possibly I have not 
made all the details of this tale as clear to 
my readers as they would like. 

Between Solomon and James Rothmore an 
estrangement had existed for years. Their 
father, dying, left the lion’s share of his 
property to the elder, who prospered in 
every undertaking; vice versa, James was 


always unfortunate. Both fell in love with 
fair Edwina Leroy, their father’s ward, and 
Solomon was her choice. The younger 
killed his brother in a fit of ungovernable 
rage; concealed the body until the servants 
fled the house; then, in the dead of night, 
reduced it to ashes. 

The forged will was an afterthought, and 

he found a lawyer vile enough to aid him in 
his designs. For his niece he had always 
entertained a sort of fierce hatred, because 
she resembled the woman he had loved and 
lost. 
- Explain it as you will, savants or students 
of psychometry, I know that he came to 
justice by the aid of, not a fabrication of my 
disordered brain, but through the agency of 
the soul of the owner of the Lodge, the fac 
simile of whose corporeal frame rose, pheenix~- 
like, from its own ashes. 

I had never been a believer in the super- 
natural, and this was my first and only expe- 
rience with the great unexplainable. Neither 
do I wish to make any converts to that faith. 


HER 


SONG. 


BY MARY KNAPP. 


* Y Bonnie has gone o’er the ocean; 
My Bonnie lies over the sea.”’ 
So sings my girl, whose eyes of tender brown 
Have lit the world these few sweet years for me. 
Alack! I wonder who might ‘‘Bonnie’’ be! 


There is a look within her earnest eyes 

That tells her song finds echo in her heart. 

She loves, or will love shortly, peace is gone; 
*Tis only love such feeling will impart 

As thrills that bird-like voice,—poor little heart! 


It is the common lot. A woman’s woe 

And crown as well. From love none may go free; 
Happy are those who for a little space 

Clip the bird’s wings. Such may her portion be 
Who sings, ‘Bring back my bonnie to me’’! 


N. Y., 1888. 
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A MATTER OF CONSCIENCE. 


CHAPTER I. 


IX o’clock on a November morning at 
Tynemouth. All night a heavy gale 
had blown from the east, driving before it 
the cold, gray waves of the North Sea, and 
piling them upon the bare coast of North- 
umberland. Their foam flew up over the 
low cliffs, and mingled with the chilly sleet, 
dashed against the windows of the houses. 
built on the verge, making every separate 
pane of glass rattle in its fastenings. A 
bleak morning, truly, and one on which 
even the stern medical professors, who are 
so fond of warning us against the comforts 
of life and their enjoyment, could not but 
have allowed that, till daybreak, at least, 
bed was the best place foratired man. So 
thought Dr. John Wynyard, as he half 
awoke from his sleep, heard the noise of the 
wind and rain with a feeling of blissful en- 
joyment of the contrast, and turned on his 
pillow, to fall anew into that morning slum- 
ber which is the most enjoyable of all. 

But the thought of the wild weather with- 
out had entered the secret chambers of his 
brain and set him dreaming. In his dream 
it seemed to him that he rose and looked out 
of the window towards the old priory and its 
wave-worn peninsula of rock; and there he 
saw a strange sight—a gravestone was ap- 
proaching the edge of the cliff with a slow, 
stately, gliding motion. Not a pause it 
made, but continued its course down the 
slope and into the foaming caldron of water 
that boiled beneath. Another and another 
followed. It seemed as though the whole 
of those sad memorials had grown tired, at 
last, of standing in the cemetery, recording 
on their faces the praises of the dead, which 
kindly hands had graven upon them. 
Faithful and loving wife Tender hus- 
band and father ”’—‘‘ Dear and only child.’’ 
It was all very well to say so when they 
were gone; but would any have said such 
words of them while they lived? Here, in 
dreamland, where all things are possible, 
it seemed scarcely strange that the very 
stones should have rebelled at last, and be 
ready to hide themselves forever under the 
ocean. A wild strain of music seemed to 
keep time to their stately march towards 
oblivion, rising and falling, as though the 


storm played upon the strings of a great 
£olian harp. 

‘* T wonder if any stones will be left—if 
even one bears a true inseription?”? Wyn- 
yard thought, and woke, the question remain- 
ing unsolved. 

As his senses came back to him, he became 
aware of the unpleasant fact that the sound 
which his sleeping imagination had exalted 
into music, was merely a persistent whistling 
from the speaking-tube which terminated in 
the wall close to the head of his bed. Evi- 
dently, he was wanted; and the idea of turn- 
ing out breakfastless into the howling storm 
that still raged without, was not a pleasant 
one. :However, with a sigh of resignation, 
he withdrew the stopper from the tube, and 
called down it to know what was the matter? 

‘* Captain Brock, of Cullercoats, seriously 
ill; wants to see you at once—carriage wait- 
ing for you at the door,” were the words he 
heard. 

The doctor promptly jumped out of bed, 
and prepared to dress himself with as little 
delay as possible, after shouting down the 
tube that he would be ready immediately. 

“They must have sent a sensible man 
for once,’’ he mused, as he fumbled at his 
collar-stud, which was always slipping out 
of its proper place. ‘‘ Some fellows would 
have insisted on giving me a complete his- 
tory of the whole business from beginning 
to end. But what on earth can Captain 
Brock want with me? I have not been 
attending him, and Cullercoats is not in my 
practice. It may be a good opening for me, 
perhaps. Who knows? I have not done 
so well here that I can afford to throw away 
any chance that offers.’’ 

Being a thoroughly practical man, he 
thought no more of his dream, by which a 
more imaginative mind might have been 
impressed, but hurried en his clothes, and 
in ten minutes from the time of the sum- 
mons was in the carriage and driving along 
the cliff towards Cullercoats, a little village 
within a mile of Tynemouth. 

Captain Brock’s residence was a semi- 
detached house, forming part ef a terrace 
which was in rapid process of construction, 
the builders having hopes that they would 
succeed in due time in making Cullercoats 
the watering-place for the north. 
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It was still dark, and the dawn had only 
just begun to break as he entered the house. 
Gas had net yet been laid on the new ter- 
race; but its want was supplied by a large, 
bronze lamp, which stood on a pedestal in 
the hall, and by its light the doctor saw that 
some one was there to receive him. It was 
a girl of some twenty years of age, clad in a 
close fitting gown of blue serge, relieved 
only by a gleam of white linen at wrists and 
throat, and by a simple though valuable 
brooch, which fastened it at the neck—a 
single large opal set in a thin rim of plain 
gold. Her figure was decidedly beautiful; 
but so much could not be said for her face, 
which was spoiled by the heaviness of the 
lower part. However, if not a beautiful, it 
was eminently a good face and a pleasant 
one; and the doctor, who was no mean 
judge ef physiognomy, thought he had 
rarely seen a countenance more to be trust- 
ed. She bowed slightly to him as he en- 
tered, and said, coldly enough, yet with a 
ring of feeling in her voice which showed 
that she was repressing some emotion: — 

‘* You are Doctor Wynyard, I suppose ? 
Will you kindly come up-stairs? My father 
is very anxious to see you at once.” 

Wynyard bowed, and followed her, asking 
as he went, how Captain Brock was, and 
what was the matter with him; to neither of 
which questions did he obtain a very satis- 
factory answer from the lady, who seemed 
unwilling to say more than she could avoid 
saying. 

Captain Brock’s chamber presented ‘the 
scene that all doctors know so well, when a 
man is taken suddenly ill. The Tynemouth 
lawyer stood beside the bed with a bundle of 
papers in his hand. An old woman, called 
in to assist in the nursing, was making up 
anew the expiring fire on the hearth; and 
on the pillow lay a white face with bushy, 
black beard, the eyes closed, and the breath 
coming in gasps from the pale lips. 

At the noise of the opening door, the law- 
yer looked round, and the sick man opened 
his eyes. Dr. Wynyard approached the bed 
and prepared to feel the pulse of his patient; 
but the latter made a motion of dissent. 

‘*That will come later, doctor,’ he said, 
slowly and painfully. ‘‘ You cannot do me 
much good now in your medical capacity; 
but as a man you can. Come nearer, and 


let me have a good look at you.” | 
Wynyard obeyed, and the sick man ‘gazed 
into his face for a while with an intensity 
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that in any other circumstances would have 
approached madness. 

‘* He will do! ’? Captain Brock muttered, 
half audibly. ‘‘A good face—just such a 

one as I expected him to have. Doctor, I 
want a few words alone with you.”’ 

The other occupants of the room went out 
at this, and Wynyard was left alone with the 
dying man; for dying he was, as the doctor’s 
experience told him. 

** Lock the door,” said Captain Brock. 
When he saw that this was done, he put his 
hand under his pillow and drew out a long, 
parchment envelope, holding some thick 
document, and laid it on the table beside 
him. 

*¢ Doctor Wynyard,” he said, ‘‘ I am going 
to ask a great favor of you—greater than any 
man has a right to require of a stranger. 
But I know you, and I have studied your 
face and I believe you to be an honest and 
upright gentleman, who will not mind 
trouble for a good object, and will espouse 
the cause of the fatherless. Am I not 
right ?” 

‘*T hope so,” said the doctor simply. 

** Well, I have no relations living except 
my daughter, and no friends either,” said 
the captain, with some bitterness. ‘‘I am 
only the retired master of a merchant vessel, 
as no doubt you know; but I have saved 
enough money to keep Mary from starving, 
at all events; so, even if you fail in the work 
I want you to undertake, ne very great harm 
will be done; still ”—— 

His voice failed him a little, and he reached 
over to the table for a cup standing there. 

Wynyard smelt the liquid it contained and 
shook his head, but passed it to him. He 
drank eagerly, and seemed revived by the 
act. 

‘* Doctor Wynyard, I‘have made you ex- 
ecutor of my will, and trustee for my daugh- 
ter till she comes of age. You will hear all 
about that when the will is read. Promise 
me that yeu will accept the trust. It is a 
dying man that asks you.” 

“ But, surely, you might have found some 
one more competent than I am to undertake 
it,” said Wynyard, rather dismayed at the 
prospect before him. ‘‘ Iassure you I know 
nothing whatever of business.” 

‘*So much the better, sir—so much the 
better. You can be trusted, and that is all I 
want. But I know you will not fail me. 
Here is a sealed letter that I want you to 
take at once; but do not open it till after the 
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will is read. twill give you full instruc- 
tions as to the werk I want youtodo. You 
shall not be the loser, sir.”’ 

His voice had been growing weaker as the 
influence of the stimulant he had taken left 
him, and now he sank back on the pillow, 
livid and breathless, but pointing to the 
paper that lay on the table. Wynyard took 
it up, and put it in the breast of his coat. 
The dying man gave him an eloquent look 
of thanks, and then relapsed into the state 
of torpor which is the last symptom of that 
terrible disease, inflammation of the lungs. 
Wynyard hastened to do what he could fer 
him; but the case was hopeless, as he had 
known long before. Captain Brock never 
spoke again in this world. 

Wynyard, with the lawyer’s assistance, 
gave what directions were mecessary for the 
funeral and the care of the house for the 
next few days, as Miss Brock was quite 
incapacitated from attending to such mat- 
ters. She did not weep or show violent 
emotion; but the doctor knew well what her 
pale face and compressed lips meant, and 
pitied her all the more for her gallant effort 
to hide her feelings from strangers. He 
knew that sorrow would find its natural 
relief in tears when she was alone again, 
and hastened his departure as much as he 
could, a delicacy of feeling which the girl 
fully appreciated, and was grateful for in her 
own shy way. 

Like a sensible man of the world, Dr. 
Wynyard* determined to keep his mind as 
clear as possible of Captain Brock’s business 
until he should be able, after the funeral, to 
see what was in reality required of him. 
Nevertheless, it must be owned that his 
mind was not altogether free from misgiv- 
ings as to his very delicate position of trustee 
to a young lady of twenty years of age. 
However, trustee did not necessarily imply 
guardian, and he hoped that the old captain 
had seen the necessity for appointing some 
sober matron to act in the latter capacity. 
Meanwhile, he thought it kinder not. to dis- 
turb Miss Brock in her first grief, knowing 
that all possible arrangements had been 
made for her comfort so far as the present 
was concerned. 

It was a clear, frosty day when the funeral 
procession wended its way along the cliff, 
and throngh the castle gate to the old priory 
cemetery. Procession, we have called it; 
but perhaps the word was too grandiloquent 
a word to use when speaking of the little 
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knot of mourners who followed the body of 
the old captain to its last resting-place. His 
words as to his loneliness in the world 
seemed true enough, for no relatives had 
come to attend the funeral or hear the will 
read. 

Miss Brock, somewhat in defiance of the 
custom of the place, was present at the 
ceremony, and from underneath her thick, 
crape veil, a tear or two rolled down, which 
made, as Wynyard thought, remembering 
his dream, a better epitaph, after all, than 
any carved in stone; showing, as they did, 
that the dead was at least regretted by one 
person on earth; and that, after all, is some- 
thing. 

After the funeral, the clergyman, lawyer, 
and doctor, with Miss Brock and the ser- 
vants of the household, met in the parlor of © 
the dead man’s house to hear the will read. 
The newness of everything, furniture, house, 
and fittings, seemed sad in its strangeness 
of contrast with the duty on hand, and the 
girl clearly felt it so. Wynyard watched 
her pityingly as the lawyer read the long 
preamble of the will, knowing that his atten- 
tion would not be needed till the enumera- 
tion of the captain’s werldly goods were 
over. At length came the gist of the docu- 
ment, and he listened with all his ears:— 


‘*And all the above personal property, of 
every nature whatsoever, I bequeath to 
John Wynyard, Esq., Doctor of Medicine, 
of Tynemouth, Northumberland, in trust for 
my only daughter, Mary Brock, till the said 
Mary Brock shall reach the age of twenty- 
one years, when she shall come into person- 
al possession of the same. And I appoint 
the said John Wynyard guardian of this my 
daughter; and do will that he expend what 
money he considers suitable in providing for 
her subsistence and éducation during her 
minority; and for his trouble in the matter I 
give and bequeath to the said John Wyn- 
yard the sum of One Thousand Pounds, free 
of legacy duty. 

** And I hereby request the said John 
Wynyard forthwith to sell out all stocks, 
bonds, and other securities standing in my 
name, and to invest the money realized by 
the sale of the same in the shares of a cer- 
tain Company, the name whereof is duly 
shown in a paper signed by me in the pres- 
ence of. witnesses, and handed over to the 
said John Wynyard. And no impeachment 
shall lie against the said John Wynyard for 
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any loss arising from the aforesaid invest- 
ment.” 


‘* A most extraordinary will, Doctor Wya- 
yard!” said the lawyer, as he folded up the 
document slowly. ‘I am not at all sure 
that it would stand, if any one chose te con- 
test it. He sent for me the night he died, 
to read it over, to give him my opinion upon 
it, which I did pretty freely, but to no 
effect. I suppose you are going to act, and 
that you have got the document he speaks 
off?” 

“Yes,” answered Wynyard, to both ques- 
tions. ‘* But I foresee that I shall have to 
ask your advice, Mr. Walker, as I really 
know nothing about business.”’ 

Very well,” said the lawyer. ‘‘ You 
will always find me at home from ten to 
one; and when you come, don’t forget to 
bring your document with you. A great 
deal may turn upon that. Good-by, Miss 


Brock. Iwill leave you to talk over matters 
with your trustee.” 

He lifted his black bag and hat from the 
table and left the room, followed at once by 
the clergyman and the servants; the latter 
in high good-humor, having been mentioned 


in their master’s will for small sums, in spite 
of their short service with him. Dr. 
Wynyard and Miss Brock were left alone in 
the parlor. 

The situation was decidedly an awkward 
one, and the young doctor had no idea how 
he should begin the necessary conversation. 
The girl, however, saved him the trouble. 
She raised her veil, looked at him steadily 
fora moment, and then spoke, in a veice 
not altogether free from tremor:— 

‘‘DoI understand, Doctor Wynyard, that 
you are appointed my only gnardian ? ”’ 

She did not emphasize the word “ only,” 
but the direction of her thoughts was evi- 
dent, and Wynyard hastened to answer. 

Your only legal guardian, Miss Brock. 
But I have full liberty to use as much of 
your money as you may require in providing 
you with a suitable home and congenial 
society. Would you mind telling me what 
your plans are for the future ? ” 

have none,” said the girl, slowly. ‘I 
do not think I have a relative living. I was 
brought up in a convent at Brussels while 
my father was at sea, and scarcely saw him 
except in very brief visits, till he retired 
from the service six months ago and brought 
me here. Where do you think I had best 
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go now? I could not live here by myself, 
could 1?” 

Not well,” said Wynyard, looking per- 
plexed. ‘I suppose you would not care to 
go back to the convent for a year?” 

“Not if it can be helped,” said the girl, 
with a quick contraction of her brews. ‘“I 
was not happy there.” 

“Well,” Wynyard said, as a sudden 
thought struck him, ‘‘ perhaps you had bet- 
ter stay here for a day or two, and I will try 


to make arrangements.” . 


‘“*T am afraid I and my affairs will be a 
great trouble to you,’’ she said, with a little 
pitiful smile, which made the docter’s heart 
go out to herin sympathy. ‘I will do any- 
thing you think best; and’’—here she hesi- 
tated, and a blush covered her forehead— 
‘could you let me have a little money? 
There are some bills due to the tradesmen, 
and one of them came this morning and was 
troublesome because I could not pay him.”’ 

‘* What was his name?” asked Wynyard, 
quietly. 

‘Oh! Heaton, the butcher. But I will 
pay him myself, if you give me the money. 
You need not trouble to do it.” 

“TI will pay him myself,” said Wynyard; 
‘* you can pay the others if you wish.” 

He opened his purse, produced a number 
of sovereigns therefrom, and laid them on 
the table with a keen sense of the absurdity 
of the situation. 

‘“* Thank you,” said the girl, simply. ‘I 
will keep a careful account. There is more 
there than I shall want, I am sure.” 

‘*T hope it will not be many days before I 
can bring you certain news,’ said Wynyard, 
shaking hands with her. ‘ Meanwhile, if 
you have any difficulty and want advice, 
write me a note. Here is my address.’’ 

Handing her one of his cards, he left the 
reom. 


CHAPTER Il. 


R. WYNYARD’S first steps were direct- 

ed in search of Heaton, the butcher. 

That worthy was standing at his shop- 

door when the doctor arrived. The latter 

asked for Miss Brock’s account, and paid it, 

obtaining a receipt in due form. When the 

last stroke of the straggling n was written, 

the doctor took the paper and put it in his 
pocket, and then proceeded to business. 

‘* Well, Mr. Heaton, don’t you thin 
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you are a fine specimen of a Christian, 
going to a dead man’s house and worrying 
his daughter for your paltry money while 
her father’s body is lying unburied up- 
stairs ?”’ 

“*T’m a man that pays his own debts, and 
looks to other people to do the same,”’ said 
the butcher, sullenly. 

“Quite so,’’ said the doctor, quietly, but 
firmly. ‘‘ That is quite right; but there are 
proper and improper times for dunning your 
customers, and in this case you have chesen 
about the very worst time possible. I do 
not suppose anything I could say to you 
would change your opinion; but Miss Brock 
can change her account to another shop. 
You need not send your cart any more up to 
Cullercoats. Good-morning.” 

As the doctor walked out of the village, 
meditating deeply on the sudden episede 
which had been introduced into his life by 
this dead man’s will, he was startled by 
hearing some one close behind call him by 
name. He turned, with a start, and saw 


Mr. Walker, somewhat heated with rapid 
he was with his 


walking, encumbered as 
black bag. 

**T thought I should never catch you up, 
doctor,” he remarked. ‘‘ What a pace you 
do walk at, to be sure! I had some business 
to do at Cullercoats; and just as I was start- 
ing for home, I saw you coming out of 
Heaton’s shop, and thought I might as well 
bear you company.” 

I am glad to see you,’ said Wyn- 
yard. ‘*There are lots of things about 
which I want to ask your opinion.” 

‘¢ Six-and-eightpence, then, if you please,”’ 
said the lawyer. ‘* You area moneyed man, 
now, and a full-blown trustee, and also a 
guardian with a young lady for ward.” 

“Tt is about her that I want to speak, 
first,” said the doctor, gravely, paying no 
heed to the small professional jest of his 
friend. ‘She has no relatives, and no home 
to which she can go. I was thinking of 
asking my mother to take her in for the pres- 
ent. What do you say to the plan?” 

‘An excellent one for the girl, no doubt,” 
said the lawyer. ‘‘ It has only one fault that 
Ican see. Have you considered that Cap- 
tain Brock has, most unadvisedly, in my 
opinion, lefi you entirely free in the matter 
of spending money on his daughter during 
her minority? If your mother should take 
her in, every one will naturally come to the 
conclusion that you are paying yourself well, 
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and making the most of the girl’s fortune 
for your own benefit during the time it is in 
your hands. Now, if the old man had stip- 
ulated the sum to be paid for her board and 
education, there would have been no trouble 
at all. That comes of people making their 
own wills without our help.”’ 

“T had not thought of that,’ said Wyn- 
yard, and walked on silently for a few min- 
utes with a somewhat clouded brow. ‘After 
all,” he said, presently, ‘ if it be clearly best 
for the girl, why should I mind what people 
say?” 

‘“‘And your practice ?”’ said the lawyer, 
inexorably. ‘‘ People do not care to call in 
a dector on whose reputation even the slight- 
est breath of suspicion has rested. You had 
better think twice before you act.” 

What savages people are!”’ said Wyn- 
yard. 

“Granted,” said the lawyer. But, for 
all that, I am not sure that, did I not know 
you personally, I should not have thought 
the view I have just given you the most 
probable under the circumstances.” 

Wynyard walked on, meditating on the 
difficulties of the situation. 

**T don’t care,” he said at last. ‘I have 
been intrusted with the guardianship of the 
girl, and been paid a thousand pounds for 
my trouble in the matter, such as it is. If 
people must talk, I cannot help it. I will do 
my duty as I see it, and make her as happy 
asIcan. I think, if I know my mother, she 
will not accept one farthing for taking care 
of Miss Brock.” 

‘‘All right,”’ said the lawyer. ‘‘ I admire 
your spirit, and hope you will succeed in im- 
pressing the world in general of your disin- 
terestedness. Here we are at my door; 80 
good-by till to-morrow morning, when I ex- 
pect to see you, document and all. I own to 
a little curiosity as regards that same docu- 
ment. Captain Brock was a shrewd-headed 
man, and I would like to know how he has 
directed his money to be invested.” 

‘“‘T am going home now to read it,” an- 
swered Wynyard; ‘‘so you may expect to 
see me in the morning—unless, indeed, I am 
vowed to secrecy on the subject.” 

‘“‘T hope not,’’ said the lawyer, gravely. 
‘¢ That would place you in a very awkward 
position.” 

They shook hands and parted, the doctor 
going home to find his landlady impatient at 
his long absence. She was a good old soul, 
though rather short of temper; and Wyn- 
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yard easily pacified her, and sat down to a 
hearty meal, and read his formidable docu- 
ment at the same time. Being a bachelor, 
he had fallen into a habit of always reading 
at his dinner-table. 

The thick, parchment envelope contained 
quite a variety of documents. The first that 
appeared was a roughly drawn plan, appar- 
ently of a mine of some sort. Then came a 
prospectus of the “St. Vrain’s Mining 
Company,” on the back of which was pasted 
a list of prices of shares in the said Com- 
pany, evidently cut from newspapers. Last 
of all was a document in the handwriting of 
Captain Brock, and to this Wynyard turned 
at once for information. It was long and 
closely written, and began by an account of 
the circumstances which led to the writer’s 
presence in Colorado in the autumn of the 
year previous to that which was now closing. 
Then came an account of a long riding 
expedition, taken alone, in search of silver- 
bearing strata. Captain Brock did not men- 
tion with what end in view he had started as 
a prospector; but, doubtless, he had some 
idea of forming a Mining Company, and 
supplementing thereby his small income. 
Evidently, he had no mean knowledge of 
geology; even the uninitiated Wynyard 
could see that, from the remarks made here 
and there upon the places visited. The 
paper now took the form of a diary, and at 
last came an entry marked off from the rest 
by crosses in redink. It ran as follows:— 


‘* Found at last. Rich deposit of silver— 
some gold. Lies pretty deep; only found it 
by accident. Started for San Francisco with 
specimens of ore.” 


Evidently, the lucky prospector had been 
too absorbed in the thoughts of his find to 
care to keep up his diary, and a long blank 
of dates now occurred. 

The next entry was dated January, and 
written in blotted characters, which it was 
not easy to read:— 


‘““Some speculator before me, after all! 
St. Vrain’s Mining Company started to 
work the same place as my find. Just my 
luck! 


Here the diary ended; and after the last 
words, was written, in the shaky handwrit- 
ing of a sick man:— ~ 


“Dr. John Wynyard, I have appointed 
you my trustee, as I believe you are a good 
man, and I have no relations or friends to 
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whom toturn. This old diary of mine will 
save me a lot of writing. I need only take 
it up where I left off. I thought my find 
was to turn out worthless to me, and took no 
more trouble about it; but two days ago I 
received the enclosed plan of the St. Vrain’s 
mine, and I saw my way to a fortune at 
once. They are working towards my ‘ find,’ 
and will come upon it in a few months. I 
got a file of old newspapers and cut out their 
share quotations for the past six months, 
and you will see they are going steadily 
down, which shows they are as yet working 
a poor vein. The shares are five-pound 
ones, and they are at one-and-one-eighth 
now! If only I were spared for a week, I 
would make a great fortune; but the news 
has come too late for me. It will be in time 
for my daughter, though, and she will be a 
great heiress. Sell out all my stocks and 
bonds, and invest the whele of the money— 
and the thousand pounds I am leaving you, 
if you wish—in the shares of the Company. 
As soon as the miners come upon my find, 
shares will go up witha bound. Don’t sell 
the shares till they are at twenty pounds at 
the least; and if you must consult a lawyer, 
swear him to secrecy before you doso. And 
I adjure you, as a dying man, keep the 
secret from all others except my daughter. 
Tell her, if you like. _I have made my will 
in accordance with this paper, and given 
you full security for all you may do; and 
now I sign this paper in the presence of 
witnesses, to make everything square and 
honest. I wish I could have seen the affair 
out myself; but it can’t be helped; and 
Mary will be an heiress if you be faithful to 
my trust; and I think you will.” 

The paper was duly signed, and witnessed 
by two of the captain’s servants. 

Wynyard sat and looked at it blankly till 
the short daylight ended, and the cramped 
letters became blurred and illegible. Then 
he gave a long sigh, replaced the papers in 
their envelope, and carefully locked them up 
in his desk, after which he sat down in an 
easy-chair by the fire, to meditate upon the 
events of the day. The landlady’s cat 
jumped into his lap and lay there, purring 
and contented, quite unconscious of the 
worries and difficulties that prevent the 
nobler animal, man, from ever being thor- 
oughly happy in this world, however much 
outward circumstances may conduce there- 
to. And there we may leave our hero for 
the present. 
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Next morning, there was a ring at Mr. 
Walker’s door, and his thin, sallow clerk ush- 
ered in Wynyard, documents in hand, and 
with a decidedly grave expression of coun- 
tenance, which the lawyer at once perceived. 

‘¢ No bad news, doctor, I hope ?”’ he said, 
kindly. 

don’t know,” said Wynyard. “A 
good deal of difficulty and perplexity, at all 

events.”’ 

“Ah! How is that? You had best make 
a clean breast of it, and tell me all that the 
captain’s document contains. Or, let me 
read it myself; which, will be better.”’ 

‘*T must swear you to secrecy first, then,” 
said Wynyard. ‘Captain Brock insists on 
that as an indispensable preliminary.” 

‘* You have a right to insist upon that, in 
bringing me a document for my professional 
opinion,” said Mr. Walker. And my pro- 
fession can keep a secret as well as yours, 
doctor. But, of course, any promise of 
secrecy that I may give can only be contin- 
gent on my not being legally bound te dis- 
close the contents of the papers you show 
me. If you can assure me of that, I will 
give you my promise readily.” 

“*T see I must trust you, then,’ said the 
doctor; ‘‘ for really my ignorance of business 
is such that I cannot give you any assurance 
at all about it.” 

And he handed the papers to Mr. Walker. 

The lawyer read them carefully through, 
looked at the plaa of the mine, made a rapid 
calculation on a slip of paper, and then 
leaned back in his chair and looked at the 
doctor. 

“‘T do not see your difficulty, Wynyard,” 
he said. ‘‘If Captain Brock’s calculations 
be right, and you can buy in at one pound, 
which, I believe, is the present price of the 
St. Vrain’s shares, and then run them up to 

twenty pounds, you will realize a fortune of 
some two hundred thousand pounds for Miss 
Brock, and twenty thousand pounds for 
yourself. Unless the old captain were mis- 
taken, you have certainly fallen on your 
feet.” 

‘Do you think I am bound to invest the 
money in these shares?” asked Wynyard.. 

‘¢ Why should you not?” 

“To tell the truth,” said the doctor, 
blushing a little under the keen eye of the 
lawyer, ‘‘I am not quite clear in my own 
mind as to the honesty of doing so.”’ 

Where does the honesty come in?” 
asked the lawyer, with a smile. 
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“Well, Walker, I thought over it last 
night, and I cannot see my way clear. If I 
buy the shares at one pound, those who sell 
them will get rid of them under the mistaken 
idea that their property is of no value; while 
I, the buyer, will know the contrary to be 
the case. It seems to me perilously like 
cheating. I think I should write to the di- 
rectors and let them know what is likely to 
happen. After all, Captain Brock may be 
misinformed. At any rate, I am not dis- 
posed to force the market.”’ 

The lawyer laughed. 

‘¢Suppose you see on a bookstall a rare 
old volume marked sixpence, would you buy 
it at the dealer’s price, or offer him twenty 
pounds for it?” he asked. 

*“‘T don’t know. I never considered such 
case.”’ 

**T will tell you, then,” said Mr. Walker. 

‘¢ You would undoubtedly buy the book for 
sixpence, and quite right, too. What do 
you suppose makes prices on the Steck Ex- 
change go up and down, except the dealings 
in them by people who act on private infor- 
mation, and use their knowledge in judging 
whether prices will rise or fall? I tell you 
it is one of the most ordinary transactions of 
business life, and I never knew any one to 
discover dishonesty in it before. You ask 
for my opinion, and I give it to you for what 
it is worth. The St. Vrain’s is, I believe, 
still solvent, though paying little interest on 
its shares, and therefore you are not likely 
to lose much by investing in it, even if the 
captain made a mistake. On the other hand, 
he was very possibly right, and in that case 
an enormous profit would be made—not 
quite two hundred thousand pounds, though, 
for your buying would send the shares up in 
the market. I should strongly recommend 
you to carry out the testator’s wishes; and, 
indeed, I do not see how you can well do 
otherwise, unless you refuse to act at all.” 

‘YT should like to talk it over with Miss 
Brock before I decide anything,”’ said the 
doctor. 

** Do, by all means, then. If she is not 
tickled by the prospect of such a fortune, 
she will be a rara avis indeed! And I should 
say she knows about as much of business 
matters as you do. Have you written to 
your mother about her?” 

“Yes, I wrote yesterday, and ought to 
hear from her to-morrow.”’ 

“Go, and tell Miss Brock what you have 
done, then—that is, if you are sure of your 
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A MATTER OF CONSCIENCE. 


mother’s acceptance of the charge. You 
can talk to her afterwards of the money mat- 
ters; and when you have settled affairs, 
come back and see me again; and I will put 
you in the way of getting a trustworthy 
stockbroker to negotiate your business for 
you when the will is proved. I won’t inter- 
fere in any way with your market; but when 
you have purchased all your shares, if you 
will give me a day’s grace before writing to 
the directors, I should like to buy a few 
shares myself and have a stake in the affair. 
That is the best practical illustration I can 
give you, as a lawyer, that my advice is 
bona fide.” 

‘“<T do net know what I shall do yet,” said 
Wynyard cautiously. ‘‘ But I shall certain- 
ly go te see Miss Brock at once and ask her 
opinion.”’ 

‘** Au revoir, then,” said the lawyer. ‘1 
consider the matter as good as settled, and 
look upon you with respect, as the pros- 
pective possessor of six hundred pounds a 
year.”’ 

Six hundred a year! As Wynyard walked 
towards Cullercoats, the words kept ringing 
in his ears like a snatch from an old song. 
‘Six hundred pounds a year! Six hundred 
pounds’ worth of comforts and luxuries for 
himself and his parents; a flourishing Lon- 
don practice, the power of attending the 
lectures of the princes of his profession, and 
keeping himself well up to the mark in the 
medical science of the day. What a pros- 
pect for a clever, struggling provincial doc- 
tor; and all to be obtained by acourse which 
an upright lawyer had just declared to be 
strictly legal and honorable! His doubts 
grew fainter and fainter as he neared the 
village, and by the time he reached the 
house to which he was bound, they had 
almost vanished altogether. And yet, curi- 
ously enough, when his ward came to meet 
him in her plain, mourning dress, with her 
pure face and placid smile of trustfulness, 
those troublesome doubts began to haunt 
him again. 


CHAPTER III. 


R. WYNYARD began the conversation 

by informing Miss Brock of his plans 

for her residence with his mother. She said 
little, but he could see that she was pleased, 
and rather wondered why she should be so. 
His vanity was not sufficient to make him 


on the subject! 


suspect that the thought in the lady’s mind 
was that the mother of a good man ought to_ - 
be a good woman; and yet that idea, or 
something like it, was what passed through 
Miss Brock’s brain. 

‘¢ You look rather grave, Doctor Wynyard. 
I hope nothing is the matter?” 

‘* Nothing but a rather difficult question 
of conscience as regards your affairs,” said 
the doctor. ‘‘I want to consult you about 
it—that is, if you feel equal to talking over 
money matters.” 

‘**T shall be very glad to doso; but I doubt 
if I can be of much help.”” Won’t you sit 
down, Doctor Wynyard ?”’ 

He did so, and proceeded to give her a 
concise account of her father’s instructions, 
and his own opinions thereupon, not omit- 
ting the lawyer’s remarks. Indeed, Wyn- 
yard felt that insensibly he was making the 
best case he could for the expediency of 
carrying out the will. The girl only inter- 
rupted him once or twice, and then her 
questions were very pertinent. When he 
had finished, she meditated a little, and then 
delivered her opinion. 

‘¢ T think I quite understand now, Doctor 
Wynyard. ‘You must know so much better 
than Ican. But for my own part, I have no 
doubt at all upen the subject.” 

‘‘ Have you not?’’ said Wynyard, hope- 
fully. ‘‘ Then you think I may invest your 
money with a clear conscience ? ” 

no!’ said the girl. ‘‘ That was not 
what I meant at all. There is averse in the 
Bible that seems to me to be perfectly clear 
May I show it to you?” 

Wynyard made a sign of assent, wonder- 
ing what was coming next. Miss Brock 
took a Bible from the table, and turned over 
the leaves quickly. 

‘* Here it is,’ she said, and read in her 
Clear, young voice the words of Solomon: 
‘It is naught, it is naught, saith the buyer: 
but when he is gone his way, then he boast- 
eth.’ Is not that exactly what we should be 
doing, Doctor Wynyard?” 

‘“*T suppose so,” said the doctor, rather 
unwillingly. ‘‘ But we should not be decry- 
ing the value of the shares by buying them; 
rather the contrary, indeed.”’ 

‘¢ Well,” said the girl, with great simplic- 
ity, “‘ [should have thought that the cases 
were the same; but, of course, you know 
best.” 

“‘T don’t think I do, at all,” said Wyn- 
yard, honestly. ‘It is very possible that if 
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there were not so much money at stake, my 
opinion might agree with yours. But you 
must not make up your mind all at once like 
this; I want you to think it over quietly. 
Your income, if we do not carry out your 
father’s plan, will be a little over three hun- 
dred pounds a year; whereas, if we do carry 
it out, and succeed in selling our shares at 
twenty pounds each, it will be somewhere 
near six thousand pounds a year. Do you 
understand what that means?” 

**T know so little of money,” answered 
the girl, musingly. ‘‘ Even three hundred 
pounds a year seems a great deal. But in 
any case, surely, Doctor Wynyard, it cannot 
alter the question of right and wrong? ”’ 

** Certainly not,’? Wynyard acquiesced. 

The simple Christianity of his ward, and a 
lurking feeling that his own conscience 
agreed with her, were too strong for him to 
attempt to argue the point at present. But 
he determined to gain time. 

Well, Miss Brock,” he said, ‘‘ will you 
think it over well, and let me know what de- 
cision you come to, next time I see you? I 
hope to be able to bring you a cordial invi- 
tation from my mother to-merrow, and then 
we can decide finally.’’ 

*¢ But what am I to think over, please ? ” 
asked the girl. ‘‘ If it be the right or wrong 
of the matter, I cannot see that there can be 
any question at all.” 

‘Well, would you mind talking.it over 
with Mr. Walker, the lawyer, asked Wyn- 
yard, with a keen sense of his moral coward- 
ice in shifting the burden of argument on te 
the shoulders of another man.” 

** Not at all, if you wish it,’”? Miss Brock 
replied. 

Wynyard, not daring to face the lawyer 
again in person, went into the parlor and 
wrote a note to Mr. Walker, asking him to 
call at Cullercoats; and then started himself 
on a tour of medical visits in the neighbor- 
hood, with a mind decidedly dissatisfied with 
his morning’s work, but with a much in- 
creased store of admiration for his ward. 
John Wynyard admired Miss Brock for hav- 
ing conquered him so completely by her 
simple clearness of conscience. 

Next morning, Wynyard, as he had ex- 
pected, received a letter from his mother 
centaining a most cordial invitation for Miss 
Brock, and announcing the writer’s inten- 
tion of coming up to Tynemouth that same 
day for the purpose of making the girl’s 
acquaintance and escorting her down to 
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Kent. As Wynyard read it, he felt proud of 
his mother—not for the first time—and he 
thought with pleasure of the effect which 
her kindness would have on his lonely ward. 
He found he would require to be at the 
Tynemouth railway station about twe o’clock 
to meet Mrs. Wynyard, and rang for his 
landlady to order dinner to be ready for the 
traveler. But just as he pulled the bell 
handle, the door opened and Mr. Walker 
entered and flung himself intoachair. He 
seemed decidedly put out about something, 
and Wynyard guessed what was coming. 

** You are a nice sort of a man, doctor,” 
he said, ‘‘ to send me to Cullercoats to argue 
with a young lady who is, without excep- 
tion, the greatest simpleton I have ever met; 
and that is saying a great deal! I thought 
you were foolish enough yesterday; but, at 
least, you did not quote texts of Scripture at. 
me.”’ 

And she did, then?” said. Wynyard, 
laughing. 

‘‘ Whole chapters she would have given 
me, if I hadlet her! But I soon stopped 
that. I said, if she found fifty texts it would 
not affect the case in point, which was a 
matter of ordinary business, and not to be, 
judged by high moral rules of right and 
wrong. She said, her opinion, which she 
only offered for what it was worth, was, 
that every act, however small, was to be 
judged by these rules. I replied that, in 
that case, there was no use in my arguing 
the question further; and that, as she was 
not of age, she must leave her trustee to 
act as he thought best. She said, ‘ Certain- 
ly. I am sure Doctor Wynyard will do what 
is right.’ ‘I am not, then, young lady,’ I 
said. And so I came away.” 

‘¢T am not sure that you did not get the 
worst of it, Walker,” said Wynyard. « 

oN onsense! said Mr. Walker. Now, 
look here, doctor. I have thought the mat- 
ter over, and I am quite clear upon it. You 
can do as you like about your own money; 
but the trust money you must invest as the 
will directs. You have no option in the 
matter as a trustee.” 

Here the landlady entered, and the lawyer 
fumedjin silence whilst Wynyard was giving 
her his orders. When she left the room, 
the doctor turned te him, with a grave = 
now, and spoke:— 

“Tf I must invest the trust money in the 
St. Vrain’s mine, at least there is nothing 
in the will preventing me from writing to 
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the directors before buying instead of 
after.” 

The lawyer, for once in his life, was really 
startled. 

‘‘ You don’t mean it? You wouldn’t be 
such a fool? Don’t you realize what that 
would mean? You would simply make a 
present of a few hundreds of thousands to 
the directors and their friends; and probably 
get about three per cent. interest for your 
ward out of her shares, at the price at which 
you would be obliged to buy in. If you do 
such a thing, you are perfectly mad.”’ 

‘‘T think I shall, for all that,” said the 
doctor, quietly. ‘‘ 1 agree with Miss Brock. 
I think Captain Brock’s idea is scarcely 
honest, and certainly not what a Christian 
man should carry out. I shall see Miss 
Brock to-day, and if she be still of the same 
mind, I will write to the directors this eve- 
ning to put myself out of the reach of temp- 


tation.” 


The lawyer looked at him for a moment, 
and then took up his hat. 

‘*‘Good-morning, then, Doctor Wynyard,” 
he said, grimly. ‘ You will regret not tak- 
ing my advice, or I am much mistaken. 


* Under the circumstances, I suppose you 


have no objection to my availing myself of 
the opportunity which you are throwing 
away? I must be content to be thought a 
dishonest man by you and Miss Brock, but 
I do not think that will disturb my diges- 
tion.” 

‘‘Of course you must do as you wish,” 
said Wynyard, rather sadly. ‘* But, Walker, 
do not let me lose my friend as well as my 
prospects. You do not know how hard it 
has been for me to give up such a chance as 
I shall never have again.” 

“If I were sure that you were in your 
right senses, I might be angry,” said the 
lawyer. ‘As it is, I still hope that you may 
think better of it. Meanwhile, with your 
permission, I will hurry off to secure my 
own shares, and make myself safe in either 
case.” 

The doctor watched him as he crossed -the 
street, with a decided feeling in his own 
mind that Christianity was a hard creed to 
live up to in the nineteenth century. But 
he was a man who, having once made his 
decision, was not easily shaken; and more- 
over, to tell the whole truth, the commenda- 
tion for which he looked from Miss Brock 
was a strong factor in the case. Still, he 


gave a long sigh as he closed the door. 


A MATTER OF CONSCIENCE. 


Mrs. Wynyard’s train arrived in good time; 
and after dinner, mother and son walked out | 
together to Cullercoats. Miss Brock was 
there to meet them; and Mrs. Wynyard’s 
keen eyes noticed that the girl cast a quick, 
inquiring leok upon the doctor before she 
greeted her lady visitor. The preliminaries 
were readily arranged, the ladies having 
thoroughly congenial natures, and each be- 
ing only anxious to save the other trouble. 
Mrs. Wynyard was obliged to return home 
the next day, and Miss Brock was sure she 
could easily be ready in time to accompany 
her. When all was settled, Wynyard beg- 
ged a few minutes’ private conversation 
with his ward on matters of business; and 
his mother discreetly withdrew, wondering 
meanwhile, what the nature of the urgent 
business could be that required her absence. 

“ Are you still of the same mind as re- 
gards those shares, Miss Brock?” asked 
Wynyard, when they found themselves 
alone. 

‘*T am, indeed,” the girl answered. “ But 
as neither you nor Mr. Walker agree with 
me, perhaps I may be wrong.”’ 

‘*T do agree with you thoroughly,” said 
the doctor. ‘‘I was not sure about it yester- 
day; but you have convinced me. Still, as 
it is a great temptation to both of us, had I 
not better write a letter to the directors at 
once, and put it out of our power te alter 
the decision we have come to?” 

‘*Oh, please do!” said the girl, clasping 
her hands. ‘It has haunted me ever since 
you spoke of it—I was so afraid that you 
would not see things as I did. And last 
night, I had such a terrible dream! I 
thought we had bought the shares, and that 
I was a rich woman, sitting in a grand draw- 
ing-room in a house of my own; and sudden- 
ly the door opened, and a long procession 
filed in of men, women and children, look- 
ing so thin and wretched; and something 
seemed to tell me that all these people 


‘would have been living in comfort now, had 


I not bought their shares and deprived them 
of their rights. They all stood there and 
looked at me, and I felt that if they spoke I 
should die. So I suppose I woke with the 
fright, and I dared not go to sleep again.”’ 
‘Tt was a remarkable dream,” said 
Wynyard, smiling to himself at the idea of 
what Mr. Walker’s contempt would have 
been for it, had it been told him. ‘I have 
brought the papers with me; soif you will 
let me use your desk, I will draw up my let- 
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ter forthwith, and you shall post it yourself, 
if you like.” 

“*T think I will, if I may,’’ said the girl, 
** It is so nice to feel, once a letter is in the 
post, that it must go, and that you cannot 
stop it. Here isa penandink. May I go 
and tell your mother about it while you 
write ?”’ 

“Certainly,” said Wynyard. 
can be no secret about it now.” 

As he was writing the last words of the 
important letter, his mother came in alone 
and kissed him on the forehead. ‘I have 
heard all about it, John,’ she said. ‘Of 
course you were quite right, both of you. 
She is a noble girl, John; when am I to have 
her for a daughter-in-law ? ”’ 

The doctor looked up in his mother’s face 
and, seeing a twinkle in her eye, blushed 
guiltily. He made no answer, however, but 
continued his writing. 

‘There is an end of two hundred thou- 
sand pounds,” said Wynyard, somewhat 
dolefully, as he sealed the letter. 


There 


A hot July afternoon, and two levers are 
sitting under the shade of a convenient 
walnut tree in an old walled garden in 
Kent. 

‘¢ Show me your watch, John,’’ the girl is 
saying. 

“This ‘is about the twentieth time you 
have seen it, Mary.” 

** Well, I love looking at it and the inscrip- 
tion; and I am going to read the latter aloud 
now, to punish you: ‘ From the Directors 
and Shareholders of the St. Vrain’s Mining 
Company, as a mark of their appreciation of 
the honorable and disinterested conduct of 
John Wynyard, Esq., M.D.’ You must feel 
proud of that; I know I do.”’ 

‘* Indeed I do not feel proud,’ said Wyn- 
yard musingly—‘‘ only humiliated that my 
Christianity was so weak that I ever had 
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any doubt as to what I should do. 
never had, dear.” 

‘¢Tt was so much easier for me, John. I 
never felt the need of money in my life, and 
three hundred pounds a year seemed abso- 
lute riches to me.” 

‘*¢Tt will be nearer one thousand pounds a 
year than three hundred pounds, I hope,” 
said the doctor. ‘‘ Even at the high rate at 
which I had to buy in, those shares are pay- 
ing well. Mr. Walker, the lawyer, has made 
a fortune and retired from business. What 
fools he must think us, Mary.” 

‘¢ Never mind what he thinks,” said the 
girl quickly. ‘‘ Ido notenvy him his mon- 
ey—not in the least. We shall have plenty 
to live upon, and you will be able to take a 
London practice now; will you not?” 

“IT might,” said the doctor; ‘‘and yet, 
do you know, it still goes very hard with my 
pride to think it will be with my wife’s mon- 
ey, and not my own, that I purchase it ?” 

“ What does it matter, if you love me, 
John?” asked Mary, simply. 

*¢-You are too much for me, as usual,’’ he 
replied, smiling. ‘‘ If you give yourself to 
me and I accept you, I suppose I need not 
mind taking your money too. But people ° 
will talk, you know. A poor guardian who 
marries a rich ward cannot expect to find 
much quarter.” 

‘‘T am net your ward now, at all events,” 
said Mary playfully. ‘I am lawfully of 
age, and have a right to dispose of myself 
and my property just as I think fit; and 
what is more, I shall expect you to obey 
me.”’ 

‘“‘T did that before, if you remember,” said 
Wynyard. 

never regretted it?’’ she asked, 
looking up in his face with an expression of* 
perfect confidence as to what his response 
would be. 

‘* Never |” he answered. 


You 


A MORNING PICTURE. 


BY LEE FAIRCHILD. 


EHOLD the newly painted east,— 
Aurora’s blush 
Of rosy hue; a wonder feast, 
With splendor’s flush, 


Lewiston, Ipano, 1888. 


For early eyes that greet the dawn 
Of blooming day; 

That westward steps o’er jeweled lawn, 
In bright array! 
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DRAB AND ROSE COLOR. 


BY HANNAH PURRINGTON. 


URIEL had gone over to Ludlow Farm 
to see her friend, Jennie Ludlow, and 
we—mother, and Hannah Frye, and I— 
were waiting in the twilight for her to come 
home. She was the light of our eyes; we 
three elderly people felt as if the house were 
suddenly darkened when she left it; elderly 
people, I say, for, though to be sure I had 
not left my youth so far behind me as moth- 
er and Hannah Frye had, I felt as old, as 
far removed from such bright, fresh youth 
as Muriel’s, as they. We four women had 
lived alone in this brown house under the 
hill for se many years that it made me dizzy 
to look back upon them; almost as many 
years a8 Muriel had been in the world; for 
father died when Muriel was a baby, and 
Muriel was past twenty. That was the 
home to which mother had come a bride, 
and when father died she wasn’t willing to 
leave it; but it was lonely for her with no- 
body for company but us two children—I 
was only fifteen, and Muriel, as I told you, 
a baby—so she sent for Hannah Frye, one 
of her old friends from Salem—mother was 
born in Salem—to come and live with her; 
and as Hannah was a maiden lady, and alone 
in the world, she was glad to come. 

Mother was a Quakeress; that is, she had 
been brought up in that faith, and now, 
though she had been “ turned out of meet- 
ing’ fer marrying one of “‘ the world’s peo- 
ple,” she still clung to the quaint drab 
dresses and poke bennets, and the “ theeing 
and thouing,”’ for which her soft, meek voice 
seemed so exactly suited; and she clung to 
some of her prim, Quakerish fancies more 
and more closely as she grew older. In 
summer, when the wind brought the sound 
of the organ from the Episcopal chapel, 
where the squire’s family, and all the fash- 
ionable folk of the town worshipped, she al- 
ways shut the window of the parlor where 
she sat on Sunday afternoons, for she didn’t 
like to hear “ the Lord worshipped by ma- 
chinery,”? and Muriel, who was fond of gay 
colors, always slipped the ribbons out of her 
hair before she came into mother’s sight, 
and submitted quietly to wearing-grave-hued 
dresses that mother approved. 
Frye was a Quakeress, and that was the 
chief bond of sympathy between mother and 


Hannah 


her: otherwise she was the very opposite of 
mother—a great, strong, hard-featured, hard- 
voiced woman, whom nothing ever seemed 
to move. She wént on her daily round of 
duties unswervingly, year in and year out, 
and nobody ever knew whether she was 
sorry er glad. 

Well, as I said, we were waiting for Mu- 
riel, in the gray, winter twilight. I with 
folded hands, mother and Hannah Frye 
knitting industriously. At last, along the 
path that led through the bare, brown mead- 
ow, I saw her coming—Muriel, and a young 
man beside her. Hannah Frye’s eyes were 
as sharp as mine. 

“Muriel is coming,” she said, “and a 
young man is walking beside her. Who is 
it, Rachel? Thee can see better than I.” 

Mother got up very hastily for her, and 
went te the window, and peered out anx- 
iously through her glasses. 

** Tt is Jason, of course,” I said hastily. 


‘¢ Thee has sharp eyes, Rachel, but thee is 
at fault now. I have often heard it said that 
there are none so blind as them that like not 


to see,’ said Hannah Frye, drily. ‘It is 
the young squire with Muriel, and not Jason 
Eldridge.” 

Such an anxious, grieved look as came in- 
to mother’s meek, pale little face! and I 
could have shaken Hannah Frye, who sat 
knitting as tranquilly as ever. 

‘One would think that I would like to 
see the young squire walking with my sister, 
Hannah,” I said. ‘It isn’t every one of 
the village girls that he would walk with. 
And surely I could have no objection to 
him; a handsomer or better-mannered 
young man doesn’t walk the earth!” I[ 
was excited, and determined for once to 
speak my mind. But mother’s soft voice 
broke in. 

‘Thee knows, Rachel, that beauty and 
fine manners go for little with me. I say 
nothing against the squire, for I know noth- 
ing; but he is no mate for Muriel, and the 
child gets no good from associating with 
such worldly-minded folk. Thee knows that 
the young women, his sisters, care for noth- 
ing but idle fashions and vanities, and the 
young man himself hath not the sober, dig- 
nified manner that Jason Eldridge hath.” 
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Jason Eldridge! Ah me, what was the 
use of talking to mother? On that point 
she was not meek; she had come to a firm 
determination, and nothing upon earth 
could change it, that Muriel should not 
smile upon the young squire, and that she 
should marry Eldridge: And, what was 
even worse, Hannah Frye had determined 
the same thing, and in her silent, persistent 
way she would carry out all her plans, 
though fire and water stood in her way. 

Jason Eldridge was a farmer, respectable 
and well-to-do, and well-looking enough, too, 
though his figure was short and a little too 
stout, and his face had a little obstinate, sul- 
len expression that I did not like. But 
mother could only see that Jason Eldridge 
was her ideal of perfection as far as mortal 
man could attain to it. 

All the Eldridges were Methodists, and 
went to the church on the other side of the 
river, to which father had belonged, and 
that made them in mother’s eyes, almost as 
good as if they were Quakers. They were 
grave and sober, and did not give their 
minds up to vanity as the squire’s family, 
she said. But they gave their minds up to 
toiling, and scrimping, and saving, as if 
money were to be valued for its own sake, 
and asif it were a sin to spend it. Some- 
times I eould not help wondering why their 
lives were ndt as vain as worldly-minded 
people’s, like the squire’s family; but I 
never said anything, even to Muriel, though 
I was sure she thought often the same thing; 
for Muriel was less of a Quaker even than 
I; she hated our dull way of living and the 
dull clothes we wore, and looked with long- 
ing, envious eyes at the bright bonnet that 
Miss Lucy Trevelyan, the squire’s youngest 
sister, wore. ‘‘ Our lives are like our clothes, 
all drab,”’ she used to say sometimes, half 
laughing, half serious, ‘‘and Miss Lucy’s is 
like her bonnet, all rose-color.’? But Muriel 
didn’t often repine; she had the sunniest 
disposition in the world, and spirits that no 
amount of ‘‘drab”’ could tone down very 
much. 

Now, as she came along the path with her 
yellow curls—Muriel’s hair was not golden, 
nor auburn; it was just yellow—blown about 
by the wind, I could see how flushed and 
happy her face looked, and how her brown 
eyes danced as she lifted them new and then 
to Arthur Trevelyan’s face. He looked a 
little vexed. She was teasing him, 1 knew, 

_arrant little flirt that she was! Butshe was 
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born so, and could no more help it than she 
could help breathing. 

What a handsome couple they’ were, ‘and 
how well suited to each other they looked ; 
I thought. And wouldn’t rose-colored bon- 
nets become Muriel as well as they did Lucy 
Trevelyan? and could the young squire find 
a prettier or sweeter wife among all the 
fashionable, high-bred young ladies that 
thronged the Hall in summer? and why 
should mother’s prejudice stand in the way of 
Muriel’s happiness ? 

Muriel’s face darkened suddenly when 
she caught mother’s eye, and the young 
squire looked a little flushed and embarassed, 
mother looked at him with such stern displea- 
sure; but he lifted his hat gracefully to her, 
and bade Muriel good-night at once after he 
had opened the gate for her. 

After Muriel came in there was a silence. 
We were all a little embarassed—all but 
Hannah Frye. 

‘¢ Did thee ask after Farmer Ludlow’s cow 
that was hurt in jumping over the fence?” 
she asked tranquilly, as she set the chairs 
up at the table. 

** No, I didn’t think of it. 1 wasn’t think- 
ing of cows,” replied Muriel, a little pet- 
tishly. It was hard to come out of her rose- 
hued dreams into the ‘** drab ’’ reality of her 
life, with mother’s displeasure to make it 
gloomier than ever, and no end of obstacles 
between her and her hopes. 

“Thee had weightier matters on thy 
mind, perhaps,” said Hannah Frye, placidly. 

Muriel pouted and colored, but made no 
reply, while mother poured out the tea ina 
dignified silence that was very unusual for 
her. She went up-stairs to her room after 
supper was over—and that was very soon, 
for we had none of us much appetite—and 
Muriel, Hannah Frye and I, were left alone. 
Not for long, however. There came a fa- 
miliar knock at the door, and Hannah said:— 

‘‘ I think it is Jason Eldridge. Will thee 
open the door, Muriel, or shall 1?” 

“You may, if you like; Ishan’t. I’m 
tired of the Eldridges, and I don’t want to 
see him!’ And Muriel ran out of the reom, 
not shutting the door very gently behind her. 
I was half frightened, for I had never seen 
the child in such a temper before. 

I followed her up-stairs, and found her 
sobbing on the bed in her own room. I 
stole up to her, and put my arms around her 
without speaking. She sat up at once, and 
hushed her sobs. 
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‘¢T was cross and hateful, I know, Rachel, 
but I couldn’t help it. I have been so vexed 
to-night!” she said. 

But I wouldn’t let it vex me, dear. It 
may all come out right yet,” I said sooth- 
ingly. 

Tt won’t come out right, Rachel! It 
can’t come out right! Mother has set her 
heart upon Jason Eldridge; she would never 
consent to my marrying—Arthur.”’ 

‘“‘ Has Squire Trevelyan asked you to mar- 
ry him, Muriel?” I asked. 

‘Yes, long ago; last summer, But of 
course I told him it could never be. Mother 
would not consent, and I would not marry 
without her consent. But he knew that 
that was the only reason; he knew that— 
that I cared for him, and I couldn’t help 
owning it, and then he vowed that nothing 
should separate us, and I promised him that 
I would try to coax mother to consent; but 
I knew then that it was of no use. It is just 
as much use to coax the wind as to coax a 
meek-seeming litthe woman like mother 
when she once gets her mind made up upon 
anything! And then with Hannah Frye to 
back her! She is continually talking to 
mother against Arthur, and praising Jason 
Eldridge; and she thinks I am too young 
and foolish to know what is best for me, and 
she is doing it for my good. As if she knew 
anything about it! She isn’t like me, and 

. doesn’t understand. I verily believe she 
was born in a drab dress with a white ker- 
chief folded over her bosom. So you see, 
they are both determined that I shall 
marry Jason Eldridge. But I won’t, I never 
will! You mustn’t think, Rachel, that be- 
cause Arthur is ‘the squire’ and rich, that 
I want to marry him. You know how I 
used to envy the Trevelyan girls, and wish 
Ihad a pink bonnet like Lucy’s? and I do 
now; I can’t help it, Rachel; but yet, if Ar- 
thur were in Jason Eldridge’s place, or even 
a thousand times worse, I would marry him 
to-morrow, and not care if I never had a 
pink bonnet in my life! And sometimes, 
Rachel, I think it would be better if he were 
poor,’? she added, drearily. 

‘““Why, Muriel?” 

‘* His life has been so different from mine, 
and he sees such different people. 1 can’t 
help being afraid that some of those hand- 

some, fashionable young ladies, that dress so 

beautifully, and are so accomplished} and 
know so much more than I, will win his 
heart away from me.” 
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**] don’t think they could. I don’t think 
that need to worry you,” I said. And I felt 
what I said; for, in all the throngs of fash- 
ionable young ladies, where was one to be 
found that could match Muriel? Her face 
brightened at my words. 

**T don’t think they can, Rachel, he is so 
good and true; and I don’t worry about it— 
only once in a great while.” 

There came a tap at the door, and then it 
opened softly. ° 

‘* Jason Eldridge is asking for thee, Muri- 
el,” said Hannah Frye’s voice. ‘Shall I 
tell him thee will come down?” 

**- Yes, I will come down,” replied Muriel. 
*“*T must go, Rachel; I cannot see mother 
look so grieved and unhappy.’”’ And she 
bathed her eyes, and smoothed her rumpled 
curls, and we went down-stairs together. 
Mother had come down, and was sitting in 
her arm-chair, with quite a contented ex- 
pression on her face, talking with Jason El- 
dridge. 

Jason did not look in a very happy frame 
of mind. 


our house lay in sight of the Eldridge farm 


for nearly the whole distance, and it was. 


very likely that he had seen the young squire 
with Muriel that afternoon. Muriel was 
very friendly as she always was, but a little 
flushed and embarrassed, as she could not 
help being with mother and Hannah Frye 
watching her so constantly. Jason seemed 
to take her embarrassment as a good sign, 
for his spirits rose at once; he was very live- 
ly and talkative, and for him, quite agreea- 
ble. . 

Before Jason had been there half an hour, 
Sallie Liscomb, one of the neighbors’ daugh- 
ters came in. Sallie was a flighty little crea- 
ture, with a flutter of scarlet ribbons always 
in her wake, and all the village gossip at her 
tongue’s end. She was not a favorite with 
mother or Hannah Frye, as a matter of 
course, but she was continually ‘“ dropping 
in for a bit of a chat,’? as she called it, 
though she usually had the talking almost 
all to herself. 

‘“‘There’ll be gay doings at the squire’s 
next month, I suppose,”’ she began at once. 
“‘ There’s a lot of company coming to spend 
the holidays, they say; lots of fine folk from 
the,city, and the Ainslees that were there 
two summers ago. Don’t you remember 
what handsome black eyes the young lady 
had, and what beautiful white morning- 
dresses she used to wear? Well, that is 
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Miss Maud Ainslee; she is the young squire’s 
cousin and he is going to marry her, they say. 
There’ll be an end of the squire’s walking 
home with you when she comes, Muriel.” 
And Sallie’s tone was very triumphant, 
though she looked half frightened at her au- 
dacity, when she saw how scarlet Muriel’s 
face was, and that Jason fairly glared at her. 
Mother dropped her knitting into her lap, 
and looked at Sallie through her spectacles. 

“*T do not wish to speak harshly to thee, 
Sallie Liscomb,’’ she said “‘ thy bringing up 
has not been such as I approve, and thy 
ways and manner of speech are different 
from ours. Thee may mean no harm by 
what thee says; but I must ask thee not to 
bring thy gossip to this house again, and 
not to speak of the young squire as if he 
were aught to Muriel. And Sallie, for thine 


own soul’s sake, I would counsel thee to- 


run less after worldly vanities, and to put 
on the garments of sobriety and meekness, 
much more fitting than vain and foolish or- 
naments.”’ 

Sallie rose, with blazing cheeks, mortally 
affronted. To be told that she gossiped 
she might have endured, for it was not the 
first time that she had heard it; but the fling 
at her scarlet ribbons was too much to be 
borne. She was evidently amazed, too; for 
never before had she heard anything but the 
softest of tones and meekest of words from 
mother’s lips. 

‘¢ You needn’t be afraid of my coming here 
again, for I don’t go into a house where I 
am insulted, twice. As for Muriel and the 
squire, I can’t wonder you feel sensitive 
about it; to have the whole village laughing 
and talking about her following him up so, 
when it is plain te see that he is only mak- 
ing a fool of her, and is going to be married 
to his cousin in the spring! ”’ 

There were more words trembling on her 
lips, but I think Jason’s face stopped them. 
It was perfectly white, and looked hard and 
rigid like iron. After one glance at it Sallie 
went out, looking white and scared herself. 

There was silence for a few moments after 
she had gone. Hannah Frye went on knit- 
ting placidly, but mother’s knitting lay 
where it had fallen. It was she who spoke 
first. 

‘‘T have something to say to thee, Muriel, 
and I may as well say it now. There is no 
reason why we should have secrets from 
each other, or from Jason. This idle girl’s 
talk, though it has disturbed me, may be for 


the best, since it has made me see that it is 
not best to delay speaking. |Muriel, Jason 
has been speaking to me to-night concerning 
thee. He wishes to take thee as his wife at 
once. He thinketh there are reasons why 
it should be so. Iknow that in times gone 
by thee has set thy face against it, in the 
foolishness and frowardness of youth; but I 
trust now that thee has come to a better 
mind. Muriel, thee will not deny thy old 
mother the wish of her heart?”’ And from 
the stern way in which she had begun, moth- 
er dropped into the meek, pleading voice 
that was natural to her. 

Muriel looked like a hunted thing brought 
suddenly to bay, her face white, but her eyes 
brighter than their went; but her voice was 
steady and calm. 

“*T told Jason long ago that I could never 
be his wife. I have told you so, mother, 
many and many a time, and it is cruel of you 
to insist. He has been very kind to me ever 
since we were children, but I do not care for 
him enough to be his wife?’ 

‘* Muriel, will thee bring thy mother’s 
gray hairs in sorrow to the grave?” said 
mother, pleadingly, her lips quivering, tears 
in her dim old eyes. 

**O Rachel, Rachel, tell me what to do!” 
cried Muriel, her voice broken with sobs. 

‘** Mother, I think you press the child teo 
hard,’ I said. It was all I dared to say, for 
I knew that opposition was only likely to 
make mother more determined. 

“Tt is for her own good, thee knows, 
Rachel,” said Hannah Frye. 

Muriel lifted her head defiantly, and an- 
ger got the better of her tears. Hannah 
Frye’s interference always aroused Muriel’s 
indignation. 

good! 


As if you knew anything 
about my good, Hannah Frye! I am not a 


child to be talked toin that way. As if I 
did not know what is best for myself! You 
are wicked and cruel to talk to me so, moth- 
er! But you may torment me, all of you, as 
much as you choose, I never will marry Ja- 
son!’? And Muriel ran out of the room, 
without waiting for another word. I was 
angry enough myself, and I followed her, 
leaving mother, and Jason, and Hannah 
Frye, to talk over their plans alone. 

“¢ You see how it is, Rachel,” said Muriel. 
“Will it ever come out right? They 
will fever let me see Arthur again if they 
can help it! And mother will coax and plead 
with the tears in her eyes again; and, Rach- 
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el, Iam afraid that I shall yield sometime! 
If it were only Jason and Hannah Frye, I 
would go to the stake first, but it makes me 
half wild te have mother talk to me so!” 

But the next day mother had partially re- 
gained her old cheerful looks and ways, and 
Jason’s name was not mentioned, and when 
he came in the evening as usual, he treated 
Muriel exactly as if nothing had happened. 
When I saw how his eyes followed her every 
motion, with such a sorrowful tenderness in 
them, and how he hung upon every word she 
uttered, I did pity him, for I knew he loved 
her as well as his selfish nature was capable 
of loving anything. . 

Muriel was like her old happy self in a 
few days. Her nature was so hopeful that 
she could not bear grief long, and now that 
mother seemed so contented and said noth- 


ing more about her marrying Jason, she be-— 


gan to think that her troubles were over— 
that mother could be brought to look more 
favorably upon the young squire. Two or 
three times in the week that followed I saw 
him riding by the house and looking eagerly 
at every window, but he never ventured to 
come in. Muriel had told him that mother 
never would consent to that. Every day or 
two, little Sammy Dyer, the housekeeper’s 
son at the hall, brought a note and some- 
times a bouquet, from the squire to Muriel, 
as he had done for months. Muriel was al- 
ways on the alert to receive him herself, and 
as yet, neither mother nor Hannah Frye had 
discovered it, and there seemed no great 
danger of such a calamity, for he came to 
the front door, and they sat in the sitting- 
room at the back of the house, and they 
never heard his light knock. But, as un- 
kind Fate would have it, one morning only 
a week after Muriel’s decided refusal to let 
mother and Hannah Frye choose her hus- 
band, Hannah Frye was passing through 
the entry whefe Muriel stood, receiving 
from the little messenger’s hands a beauti- 
ful bouquet. The note was concealed 
among the flowers, and I thought to myself 
with delight as I saw the unconcerned way 
in which Hannah looked at them, that she 
thought them a gift from Jasen, or perhaps 
from Jennie Ludlow, whose uncle kept a 
greenhouse. She never would suspect Mu- 
tiel of such boldness as receiving presents 
from the young squire. But I thought it 
might be as well for Muriel to caution Sam- 
my Dyer about showing them. 

‘“‘ There is no danger, Rachel,” she said, 
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when I spoke of it. ‘‘ Hannah is so open 
and honest that she would never suspect 
any one else. I feel dreadfully guilty for 
deceiving mother and her so, but how can I 
help it?” 

The next afternoon Muriel signified her 
intention of going over to Ludlow Farm. It 
was a beautiful day, and she had scarcely 
been out of the house for a week. 

' “ Thee is right, Muriel; it is a beautiful 
day, and I think I will go with thee. I 
would like to get a recipe for making rye 
biscuit that Betsey Ludlow promised to give 
me,’’ said Hannah Frye. 

Muriel pouted. 

“Pll get it for you,”’ she said, hastily. 

Could it be possible that it was a gleam of 
amusement and triumph that I saw in Han- 
nah Frye’s sieel-gray eyes? The rest of her 
face was as smooth and unruffled as a stone 
image. 

“* Thee is very kind, but thee might forget 
it as thee did about the cow. I prefer to go 
myself,’ she said, in the very smoothest of 
smooth tones. 

So there was nothing for it but Muriel 
must wait till Hannah Frye had donned her 
brown shawl and drab silk poke bonnet; 
and then they set out together. And on 
the road to Ludlow Farm, either going or 
coming, Muriel was always sure to meet the 
squire! 

Poor little Muriel! I knew by her face as 
she walked demurely off—nobody could walk 
otherwise than demurely by Hannah Frye’s 
side—that she had begun to think that 
the atmosphere of her life was fated to be 
‘‘ drab,” instead of the rose-color she had 
dreamed of. 

It was an hour, perhaps, after they had 
gone, when I saw the young squire, on 
horseback—as he usually rode when, as now, 
the snow was off the ground—and by his side 
rode a young lady. Was it a presentiment 
of coming evil that gave my heart that sharp 
thrill of pain even while they were so far 
away that I could not tell whether she was 
one of his sisters or no ? 

It was not until they passed directly by 
the window that I saw her face, though long 
before that I saw that it was not one of the 
young squire’s sisters. They neither of 
them had so perfect a form, nor sat so grace- 
fully in the saddle, She lifted her eyes to 
mine as she passed, and I saw the most 
beautiful face I had ever seen. Hitherto I 


had been sure, in my foolish, fond heart, © 
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that there was no beauty in the world like 
Muriel’s. Now, even my partial eyes could 
not fail to see that I had been mistaken. 

It was a type of beauty as different from 
Muriel’s as night from day. A bright, dark 
face, black eyes, large and clear and deep, 
yet not grave, as such eyes usually are, but 
merry and flashing; the other features al- 
most ‘‘ faultily faultless,” but by no means 
expressionless; a bold, bright, bewitching 
beauty. My little Muriel would have paled 
beside her like a white morning glory beside 
a great scarlet tulip. 

All that I saw in a glance I had as they 
rode by, and I saw, too, the admiring gaze 
that the young squire bent upon her; and 
my heart grew faint with the first real sus- 
picion I had had that what Sallie Liscomb 
had said might be true—that he was only 
amusing himself’? with Muriel. 

When Muriel came back, I saw by her 
face at once that she and Hannah Frye had 
met them. But she spoke of it to me quite 
carelessly—it was his cousin, Miss Ainslee; 
he had told her she was coming; of course 
it was his duty to be polite to her. But I 
said to myself, bitterly, that the admiring 
glance was more than politeness. 

After that day there came no more letters, 
no more flowers, and the squire was always 
with his cousin when they met; and, thanks 
to Hannah Frye’s sudden fondness for walk- 
ing, Muriel was seldom alone. Very often 
the squire rode by with his beautiful cousin. 
but he avoided glancing towards our win- 
dows. I was surprised, yet what was it 
more than all the village people had expect- 
ed, according to Sallie Liscomb? He was 
dishonorable and fickle. I began to have 
greater confidence than ever before in the 
wisdem of age, for mother and Hannah Frye 
were right. Jason Eldridge would never 
have acted like that! 

What Muriel thought or felt I could not 
tell. She did not grow pale or thin; she 
went about the house cheerful and calm as 
ever, yet seldom merry, and then in an un- 
natural way that half frightened me. Yet 
no one else saw any change. Muriel was a 
different person from the Muriel I fancied I 
knew so well. Instead of weak and sensi- 
tive and clinging, she was proud and strong 
and reticent; of the kind that die and give 
no sign of suffering. 

And all this time Jason Eldridge was con- 
stant and devoted, and—I knew by his face 


"—as determined as ever. We heard of 


merry-makings at the Hall, and mother and 
Hannah Frye had an opportunity to groan 
to their heart’s comtent over the vanity and 
folly of ‘‘ the world’s people.”” Once there 
came an invitation for Muriel to a party at 
the Hall. She and Miss Lucy Trevelyan 
had played together when they were chil- 
dren, and the squire’s family never gave 
themselves airs. 

Once, only a few months before, Muriel 
would have been wild with delight, and 
would have coaxed mother until she, for 
peace’s sake, would have been obliged to let 
her go; but nowshe put the note away with- 
out a word. 

In the last days of February, a dreary 
time, with snow-storms raging and winds 
blowing, and dreary indoors as out, mother 
fell ill. She had a violent fever, and the 
doctor said it was brought on by mental 
anxiety—something that had troubled her 
for a long time. I shall never forget the 
remorse that poor little Muriel’s face ex- 
pressed when she heard it! In the week 
that followed, she would scarcely leave 
mother’s bedside for a moment, and the 
delirious ravings that she was obliged con- 
stantly to listen to, were of herself and Jason 
Eldridge! It was she that had “ brought 
her mother’s gray hairs in sorrow to the 
grave!’’ That was what the poor child was 
thinking of constantly, 1 knew by her white 
face. But it was not ‘to the grave.’ Be- 
fore the end of the second week she was out 
of danger; and in a few days more, she was 
her old self, although paler and thinner with 
suffering. 

On the first day that she came down- 
stairs, Jason Eldridge came, and mother and 
Muriel and he were together for a long time. 
When Muriel came out of the room, I knew 
what she had to tell me. I had seen how it 
would be. Now she could deny mother 
nothing. 

‘“‘T am going to marry Jason, Rachel,” 
she said, her face neither sad nor bright, but 
as calm and unruffied as Hannah Frye’s. 
‘* Mother and he wish it to be at once, and 
it makes no difference tome. Next Thurs- 
day they think we had better be married 
over at the Methodist minister’s house. It 
wouldn’t be convenient to have a wedding 
here with mother ill.” 

I said nothing. What could I have said? 
She had chosen her path, and, as she said, 
she was old enough to choose for herself. 
And, at least, Jason would never be faith- 
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less, like Arthur Trevelyan! But when I 
looked at Muriel’s face my heart sank. 


It was as beautiful a morning as ever 
dawned—the morning of the wedding day. 
Mother, who was childish in her delight, 
had insisted upon it that the village milliner 
should make Muriel a white bonnet, and in 
that and the white furs that were Jason’s 
present, she looked quite bride-like. But 
oh, such a white, despairing little face! 
How could Jason look so delighted and tri- 
umphant, and mother so childishly happy 
when they saw this ? I wendered. 

Jason had brought up his double sleigh, 
and Hannah Frye and I were to accompany 
them to the minister’s house, on the other 
side of the river. 

‘* Tt is a regular spring thaw,’”’ said moth- 
er, as she stood in the doorway, to which she 
had insisted upon being helped to see us off. 
‘* See how the snow is melting! Thee had 
better drive around the road and go across 
the bridge, Jason. -I am afraid the river is 
not safe.’ 

Safe!’ laughed Jason. ‘‘ Farmer Lud- 
low came across with an ox-team, last night; 
I guess it will bear us!” and in another 
moment we were off. 

The air was soft and warm and spring-like, 
but mother’s caution seemed needless. The 
river was hard enough, I thought, to bear 
Farmer Ludlow’s ox-team again. : 

It was not more than three miles to the 
minister’s house, and that morning it did 
not seem to be half a mile. And oh, how 
soon those words were said that nothing but 
death should unsay! It seemed to me that 
scarcely a moment had passed before I was 
in the sleigh again with Muriel—Jason El- 
dridge’s wife—beside me. 

And how happy and triumphant Jason 
was! He had gained the object that he had 
pursued so long. Even that morning 
he had not seemed sure—something might 
possibly happen to rob him of his prize even 
then; but now she was his, and nothing could 
take her from him. 

When we came in sight of the river, we 
saw a merry sleighing party driving along 
the road that skirted the epposite bank. 
They were from the Hall, I saw at once, 
and Jason saw it too, and I knew by his face 
that a sudden desire seized him to show at 
once how he had triumphed—to display his 
bride to the young squire, whom he had 
feared once would be his successful rival. 
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We were much further down the river 
than the point where we had crossed in the 
morning, but Jason turned off the road on 
to the river atonce. The ice looked thinner 
than it did further up the river, and a little 
rill of water rippled over the ice near the 
shore. I thought of mother’s warning, and 
said :— 

‘“‘Are you quite sure it is safe, Jason? 
Hadn’t we better go up a little further ?”’ 

He laughed, and repeated the story of 
Farmer Ludlow’s exploit, and said some- 
thing about women being always afraid; and 
then he chirrupped to his horse, and we 
went smoothly over the ice—beyond the 
middle of the river. Smoothly and very 
swiftly, for Jason was determined to meet 
the young squire. 

We were only a little ways beyond the 
middle of the river, when there came a hol- 
low boom like the noise of a cannon a great 
ways off; then, nearer, a crashing, splitting 
sound. The ice crackled under the horse’s 
feet, and parted slowly in great fragments. 
He trembled, slipped, and then sprang! I 
felt a shock, as if sky and earth had rushed 
together, and then—I was on the ice, yards 
away from the great fissure where the swel- 
ling water was rushing, mingled with frag- 
ments of floating ice; and over the ice, 
almost to the shore, I saw the frightened 
horse rushing furiously, dragging an empty 
sleigh. 

I shook with a terrible fear that was only 
too soon verified. Hannah Frye was beside 
me, rising slowly to her feet, her eyes dilat- 
ing with horror as they rested on the great 
breach where, scarcely a moment before, 
had been solid ice; but neither Jason nor 
Muriel were to be seen! I rose to my feet 
and uttered a cry that echoed from either 
shore. But the squire was by my side, even 
then. He rushed to the opening, and 
looked breathlessly, with a horror-stricken 
face, over the water. Among the fragments 
of ice I saw a gleam of white, and he saw it, 
too. I saw him leap daringly, unhesitating- 
ly, from fragment to fragment of ice, and 
then I shut my eyes, a deathly faintness 
coming over me. But when I came to my- 
self, Muriel was in my arms, and Muriel 
alive, they told me, though there seemed to 
me little life in the pallid, set face. 

Suddenly, Hannah Frye’s voice cried:— 

‘*Her husband—Jason Eldridge! Thee 
will not let him drown! ” 

The young squire’s face was white—rigid. 
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I saw him glance at Muriel’s bridal white as 
he heard the word ‘ husband,’’ and I saw 
him hesitate. Thank God, only for an in- 
stant! The next he had plunged into the 
water, fighting his way through the blocks 
of ice. The young squire was a wonderful 
swimmer. How often I had heard it said by 
the village boys without thinking or caring 
for it, and now it meant life or death! 

I left Muriel half senseless upon the ice— 
all the young ladies from the sleigh, who by 
this time had reached the ice, were too 
panic-stricken to do anything but wring 
their hands—and watched, feeling as if it 
were a terrible dream from which I must 
soon awake, that terrible struggle in the 
water. For the drowning man’s arms were 
around Arthur Trevelyan’s neck, and thus 
encumbered, with the ice blocks crowding 
upon him, it seemed impossible for either to 
escape death. Would help never come ? 

It did come at last, but after what seemed 
ages of agony. When the two forms were 
laid upon the ice, there was no semblance of 
life in either. 

But I heard a cry of joy at last. The 
young squire was alive! But the doctor, 


who had come at last, held his hand again 


and again to Jason Eldridge’s heart, put his 
ear to his lips, and then shook his head 
sadly. 

And Hannah Frye, in a voice from which 
the smoothness and the calmness were gone, 
cried out:— 

‘“‘It is the Lord’s vengeance—the Lord’s 
vengeance! But why has He left me un- 
punished ? 


Muriel was ill for weeks. It was not until 
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late in the spring that she was able to hear 
the confession that Hannah Frye insisted 
upon making toher. The cold, stern, calm 
woman had gone forever. Hannah Frye 
was broken down utterly in spirit. She 
shielded the dead as much as she could, and 
took the blame upon herself. Together they 
had forged a letter to the young squire, sign- 
ing Muriel’s name and imitating Muriel’s 
writing, telling him that she loved and was 
to marry another, and forbidding him to 
write or speak to her. 

It was strange to see how the brightness 
came back to Muriel’s face as she heard the 
story. But she forgave Hannah Frye free- 
ly. It was a desire for Muriel’s good that 
had actuated her, and a desire to carry her 
point at all hazards, after she had set her 
heart upon it. 

And Muriel thought pityingly and forgiv- 
ingly of the dead. She wore her widow’s 
weeds for two years, and then there was a 
happier wedding than that in the minister’s 
parlor on the other side of the river, and 
Muriel wore not only bridal white, but a 
bright, happy face as became a bride. And 
I think mother was satisfied. For when I 
asked her if she was not, she said:— 

‘*Thee knows, Rachel, that the match 
was none of my making, but I will say that 
the Lord’s hand seemed in it, and ‘ what 
God has joined together, let no man put 
asunder.’ ” 

And more than that, the other day when 
Muriel came home from the city, dressed as 
the squire’s lady and the prettiest woman in 
the country should dress, I actually coaxed 
her into acknowledging that pink was more 
becoming to Muriel than drab. 


MY LIVING PICTURE. 


BY HELEN WYNDHAM. 


HAVE a picture, beautiful and rare, 
Surpassing even the old masters’ art, 
Shrined in an inner chamber of my heart; 

It is a face most exquisitely fair, 
Framed in rich masses of its own bright hair. 


This frame of shining yellow far more rare 
I deem than if ’twere wrought of solid gold; 
Most precious in each sunny wave and fold 
That shades the little face so sweet and fair, 
O’er which has passed no darkening cloud of care. 


I fold my picture closely in my arms, 

I fondle it with love’s most dear caress, 

I gaze enraptured on its loveliness ; 
For it is full of babyhood’s sweet charms,— 
God keep it ever from the world’s alarms! 


*Tis all Ihave. What wonder that I pray 
For choicest blessings on my darling child, 
That she may grow up gentle, pure and mild? 
O Father, lead her in the heavenly way! 
Develop spirit-graces day by day! 
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HANGHAIT, China, is not a very invit- 
ing place in which to spend a lifetime. 
In the middle of a low, flat country, inter- 
sected by numerous canals, with not even 
the smallest elevation of land visible from 
any point, in any direction; with its narrow 
footpaths, dignified with the name of streets, 
crowded with a filthy population, all dressed 
in one style; with vile smells on every hand; 
and with the dull, dingy color of the earth- 
enware tiles, of which all the houses are 
built, a less inviting place of residence would 
be hard to find, without going to some other 
Chinese city. 

This description applies only to old Shang- 
hai, the city proper. ‘‘ English Town” and 
‘‘ French Town,”’ outside the high, tile walls 
of the old city, have broad streets, kept 
scrupulously clean by the labor of petty 
Chinese criminals, trees, lawns, gardens, 
and fine, large buildings. ‘American 
Town” is but little better than ‘‘ China 
Town,” as our government never had any- 
thing to do with it—our men-of-war took 
possession of it for a while, to guard our 
consul and citizens from danger during the 


great Taeping rebellion; that was all. The 


danger over, the settlement was deserted 
by the sailors and re-occupied by the Chinese. 
England and France held on to their “‘ con- 
cessions,’’ as they are called, and have made 
them really fine-looking towns. 

But it is no place — neither English, 
French, nor China Towns—for a man with- 
out money. Chinese labor is so very cheap, 
that a white man who should attempt to 
compete with it would starve. So, unless in 
some manner connected with the consulates, 
or some of the great trading firms who ship 
teas to Europe and America, even the cutest 
Yankee would have hard work to make a 
living there. 

In the year 1865, I found myself adrift in 
that inviting city. I had been paid off from 
the ship in which 1 had lately been second 
mate, for a very good* reason. We had 
bumped her on a rock on the coast of Japan, 
and she was now lying—and I believe still 
lies—a dismantled hulk in the great Kang- 
tse Kiang, having been condemned and sold. 
I had but little money. While in Japan, 
had drawn to a pretty good extent upon 
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BY I. P. MILLER. 


my back wages, to purchase “‘ curios;’’ so it 
was with no very enviable feelings that I 
sat down one afternoon to watch the sunset, 
the ships anchored in the river, and the in- 
numerable fleet of junks and sampans 
(small boats) that were constantly passing 
on this great watery highway of China. The 
city is some forty miles from the mouth of 
the river—at least, from the place where the 
river gets narrow enough to seem like a 
river; for after the Yang-tse and Hankow 
join, their united waters stretch to such a 
width that it is only in very clear weather 
that both banks can be seen. Shanghai is, 
in reality, seventy miles from the muddy 
Yellow Sea—following the windings of the _ 
river. 

At Pootung, on the opposite side from the 
city, the resident merchants have erected a 
lofty lookout stand; from which any “ white 
men’s ships’’ that may be coming up the 
river are reported long before they are in 
sight from the city. 

On the afternoon of which I speak I 
was pondering how to get clear of Shang- 
hai—whether to ship before the mast ere my 
few remaining dollars were gone or not—I 
observed a flag displayed from the watch- 
tower at Pootung; and asking a white man 
—Chinamen are not ‘“‘ white men,” in sail- 
ors’ parlauce—its meaning, he informed me 
that a steamer was coming up the river. 
This was no uncommon occurrence, as 
many large river-boats, similar to those in 
our own waters, traverse the inland rivers of 
China, or are engaged in the coasting trade; 
but a second flag was soon displayed be- 
neath the first—a yellow flag with a nonde- 
script red monster depicted on it. 

‘Hal’ said the gentleman, “she’s a 
Chinaman. It'll be a Chinese gunboat, 
most likely. All the river-boats that are 
owned by Chinamen fly either the English 
or Yankee colors. I haven’t seen a fighting 
John Chinaman up this way for a good 
while.” 

An hour later the Chinaman-steamer hove 
in sight, steaming up the river at a fair rate 
of speed. She was no very terrible looking 
craft. A paddle-wheel steamer of less than 
three hundred tons burthen, with a walking- 
beam working high in the air; two small 
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masts, four or five very large, pointed flags, 
counterparts of the one on the watch-tower; 
six small guns, of French make, and one 
long twenty-four pounder for armament, 
and a crowd of Chinese sailors—this was the 
imperial man-of-war. She brought up near- 
ly abreast of where I was seated, and low- 
ered a boat, which pulled in for a landing- 
stage a little down the river. 

An officer, evidently ‘“‘one having au- 
thority,” jumped ashore, jabbered a little in 
Chinese to the boatmen (who at once put off 
for the steamer again), and started at a rapid 
walk towards China Town, which lies higher 
up the river than either English or French 
Towns. I noticed that his brown face had 
nothing Celestial about it, and that his walk 
was that of a nervous, active man, wholly 
unlike the movements of a Chinaman; but 
he was dressed in genuine Chinese costume, 


- and wore a pig-tail that would have been the 


delight of a mandarin’s heart. As he drew 
nearer, I turned away to look at the steamer 
again, and as I did so, I struck a match on a 
piece of sand-paper which I kept glued in 
the crown of my hat, a fashion I had had 
ever since I was a boy. 

The Chinese officer abruptly stopped in 
his rapid walk, stared straight at me for a 
moment, and then grasped my hand, giving 
it a most un-Chinese shake and squeeze, as 
he exclaimed, in such English as never John 
Chinaman yet spoke:— 

‘‘By the Lord Harry! you are either 
Dick Murray or the old boy himself! How 
in the name of all that’s comical did you 
come here ?” 

The man knew me, that was certain; for 
Dick Murray was a ‘‘ purser’s name,”’ under 
which I had sailed in a Hobart-Town whaler, 
ten vears before, when I had been compelled 
to ship under an assumed name, as I had 
taken French leave of another vessel a few 
days previously. I returned his cordial 
grasp with another as cordial, but wholly 
failed to make out who he was; yet he 
seemed like an old friend from the moment 
he accosted me by my old name. 

If the reader has ever been in that most 
lonely of all places, a large city where all 
are strangers, and has suddenly been spoken 
to in a familiar mantier by some old ac- 
quaintance, some idea may be formed of my 
delight at this unexpected recontre. 

Don’t you know me, Dick?” said the 
stranger, witha laugh. ‘I knew it must be 
you as soon as I saw that bit of sand-paper 
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stuck in the top of your hat. Have you for- 
getten Si Edmunds? He hasn’t forgotten 
Dick Murray, anyhow.” : 

I knew him then, well enough. Si Ed- 
munds was my mate in the Hobart-Town 
‘**spouter,” and a good fellow he was, too. 
His sea-chest happened to be rather empty 
when he joined, while mine was chock full 
of good sea-clothes; so we had gone chums, 
and never had a quarrel from the day we 
first met till we parted, some seven years 
before the present meeting—Si to go to 
India, and I to the Australian gold-fields. 

** Look here, Si,’’ said I, after our first 
interchange of inquiries and congratulations 
were over, “what are you doing in this 
rig? What sort of a billet have you got, 
anyway ?”’ 

**Oh, I’ve got a good billet. Don’t you 
see that warlike-looking craft off there, fly- 
ing the Chinese colors? That’s the imperial 
gunboat Fueng-li, and I’m her captain! 
But, come along, if you’ve nothing to do. 
I’m going up to old Shanghai on business, 
and coming right back. But what are you 
doing, yourself? ”’ 

As we wended our way to the old city and 
through its crowded alleys, I gave Edmunds 
a sketch of my movements since he and:I 
parted, winding up by saying:— 

‘¢ What in the world to do now, I don’t 
know.”’ 

tell you what to do,”’ said Edmunds. 
‘* When we get back to the English conces- 
sion, we’ll have your traps aboard the 
steamer at once. There’s plenty of room 
for you there, and plenty of Chinamen to 
wait on you. I’m going down around Hai- 
nau and Formosa in a day or two. The 
pirates are pretty busy round those islands 
just now. So you’ll have a chance to see 
some fun; and, perhaps, to make a dollar. 
Anyway, you will get to Foo-Chau by going 
with me, and there are always plenty of 
Yankee ships there, if you want to ship.” 

That night I found myself on board a war- 
vessel, for the first time in my life. She 
was a light draft boat, which had been pur- 
chased two years before from an American 
speculator by the Imperial Government. 
She was pretty strongly built originally, and 
her bow had been strengthened since her 
purchase, by the addition of timber inside 
and planking without. Her crew were all 
Chinese; but her chief engineer was an 
Englishman, her gunner a Russian, and her 
captain, Edmunds, an American. I had a 
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state-room next the latter’s; and as I sat 
with him that night, smoking a cigar and 
talking of olden times, I asked him about his 
vessel and himself since we parted. 

His story was soon told. He had, at first, 
gone to India, where he left his ship. He 
had then joined a Macao (Portuguese) 
‘*Jarcher,”—a nondescript craft, half junk 
and half ship—in the Chinese coasting trade. 
His adventures in that vessel need not be 
recounted here. It is enough to say that, at 
last, he joined the steamer Pueblo as mate, 
had then become her captain, and when she 
was purchased by the Chinese and her name 


changed to Fueng-li, he had been retained 


in command. 
He had brought more than one lawless 
junk to grief, and was regarded as a bold 
and skillful commander, not only by the 
Chinese, but by the merchants and traders 
along the coast. This much I learned at a 
later day, from other sources. He did not 
seem to think his vessel a match for an iron- 
clad, but said he should not fear to engage 
a junk of three times his force in men and 
guns; ‘*for,’’ said he, ‘‘my Chinamen are 
well drilled, and they fight well enough 
when they have a white man to back ’em 
up; but they are not what 1 depend on 
mostly. It’s our steam I trust to. The 
steamer’s bow is what does the fighting for 
us. I shouldn’t like to put her nose against 
one of the American or British men-o’-war, 
but she’ll knock a hole in most anything in 
the shape of a junk. Besides, the China- 
men go overboard like rats, when they see a 
steamer coming for “emend on. The only 
great danger is, if they should happen to hit 
our walking-beam with a round shot, and 
disable us; but they use grape and canister, 
mostly, so there isn’t much fear of that. I 
consider this dug-out of more real service on 
this coast than the Asheulot there is,”’ point- 
ing his thumb in the direction where the 
American double-ender of that name lay. 
Three days later, I looked back over the 
flat country between Shanghai and the sea, 
at that city, I hope and trust, for the last 
time. I never wish to see it again. Soon 
we were out on the China Sea, but not far. 
We ran slowly down along the coast, Ed- 
munds and his three Chinese pilots thread- 
ing their way inside sand banks, and through 
channels, among rocks and reefs, where only 
& most intimate acquaintance with every 
hidden danger could have secured our safety. 
The captain seemed to know perfectly well 
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what he was about. Frequently, some ap- 
parently unarmed fishing-junk would be 
stopped and narrowly overhauled, while a 
heavily-armed trader, with perhaps a dozen 
or more big guns frowning frem her sides 
and bow and stern, would be passed unno- 
ticed. 

I remarked to Edmunds, one day, that a 
huge junk we had just passed, with twenty- 
two guns, big and little, in position on her 
decks, looked much more likely to be a 
pirate than the one we were making for—a 
junk not half her size, with no armament, 
and whose crew were all engaged in fishing 
over her side, as she lay to under short sail. 

Looked more likely to be a pirate! ”’ 
said he. ‘‘ Why, man, they are all pirates; 
only they don’t hang out a sign. We can’t 
take ’em because they look like pirates—they 
all look that way to me—but we look for 
pirated cargo; that’s pretty much all we 
have to go by, for it’s hard work to catch 
at it. That big fellow we’ve just passed 
does a little piracy once in a while, when he 
sees a good chance, I’ve no doubt; but he 
hasn’t been doing any of it very lately, or he 
would have tried to get out of our way or to 
conceal his force. But here we are at the 
fisherman. We’ll have some fresh fish, at 
all events, for our dinner.” 

The steamer was stopped, and a boat, 
commanded by one of the Chinese officers, 
and manned by a well-armed crew, pulled 
away for the fisherman, which was an eighth 
of a mile distant. We saw the beat go 
alongside, and the officer jump on board. 
Then there was a little confusion on her 
deck, and then the officer appeared on the 
junk’s high poop, waving his big hat to the 
steamer. 

The crew were always at their stations 
whenever we were nearing any vessel, so 
Edmunds instantly steamed ahead, close up 
to and alongside of the junk. A colloquy 
between the captain and his Chinese subor- 
dinate took place, as the two vessels were 
within easy speaking distance; at the end of 
which the officer disappeared again amongst 
her crew. 

‘¢There’s something wrong aboard there,” 
said Edmunds to me. ‘“ They didn’t want 
to let my officer search their hold. I shall 
take ’em in as a prize, whether we find any- 
thing or not—to pay ’em for their impu- 
dence! 

A few minutes passed, and the officer 
again appeared, hailing Edmunds from the 
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junk’s waist. A number of the Chinese 
were about our men, gesticulating violently, 
and all talking at once. Our captain lis- 
tened to the report of his inferior, and then, 
turning to me, remarked:— 

‘*We’ve got that fellow fast enough, Dick. 
He’s got silks, tea, and a lot of general cargo 
in his hold.” 

“Well,” said I, ‘‘ how does that give you 
a ‘claw’ on him? , He may he a trader.” 

** Pooh!”’ was the answer; “ traders don’t 
lay to, fishing, with their hold half full of 
valuable cargo. He wanted us to run past 
him without overhauling him. I don’t fancy 
he has captured a ship. He has probably 
stolen what he has got from some wreck. 
But into Swatow he goes, at any rate.’’ 

Most of her crew were transferred to the 
Fueng-li, a prize crew sent on board under 
the officer who had first boarded her; a haw- 
ser was attached, and we started on, to tow 
the prize into Swatow, where we arrived all 
right, and where the junk was condemned, 
as well as her crew—the former sold and the 
latter executed. 

As Edmunds had supposed, the goods on 
board the junk were taken from a wreck—a 
Danish bark which had grounded on a sand- 
bank near the entrance to the Foo-Chau 
tiver—and consisted of part of her cargo and 
her ship’s stores. A French war steamer, 
which went down the river from Foo-Chau 
to the bark’s assistance as soon as news of 
the disaster was received, found only a dis- 
mantled,empty hulk. Her hold was cleared, 
and her still bloody decks told the fate of her 
crew. Not a man of them was left alive. 
Some of the bark’s cargo was identified in 
that junk; and her entire crew, some sixty 
in number, were beheaded by the authori- 
ties. Some of them maintained that they 
had never seen the Dane, having joined the 
junk at a later date, and perhaps their state- 
ments were true; but the China authorities 
were determined to put somebody or other 
to death, and they answered the purpose as 
well as any others would have done. 

Several weeks were spent in Swatow be- 
fore the affair was settled. In the mean- 


‘time, I enjoyed myself very well. When- 


ever I chose to take a ramble, one of the 
steamer’s officers, who spoke a little En- 
glish, was always sent, with two or three 
men, to accompany and guide me about the 
city and surrounding country. My nights 
were always spent on board the steamer. 
At last, we were again ready for sea; and 


two days following the execution of the pi- 
rates—so rapid is Chinese ‘‘ justice ’’ in its 
operation—we steamed out of the river, 
and off for a cruise around Hainau. 

Here six weeks were spent, boarding 
junks, running along the shore and peeping 
into inlets, without catching any more 
prizes. Many of the junks would have been 
a heavy overmatch for the Fueng-li had it 
not been for the latter’s steam, some of 
them mounting as many as twenty guns of 
various sizes, from thirty-two pounders down 
to a kind ef swivel called a gingall, which 
worked on a pivot on the junk’s rail, and 
threw a one-pound ball; but Edmunds found 
nothing to induce him to seize any of them. 
Some of them were engaged in the coolie 
slave-trade (for it was nothing else), furnish- 
ing cargoes of wretched beings to the splen- 
did clippers—mostly Americau ships—which 
were employed in transporting the unfortu- 
nate creatures to the Chincha Islands and to 
Cuba, where their condition was very much 
worse than ever was that of the negroes in 
our once slave-holding territory. We sawa 
number of these with full loads of human 
merchandize, their own countrymen, which 
they had procured partly by deception and 
partly by force, bound to the Portuguese 
station at Macao, which is the great coolie 
market of China. 

Our stock of coal was husbanded with the 
utmost care. When the wind was sufficient- 
ly favorable to render our limited amount of 
canvas available, the fires were banked up, 
and we jogged along~leisurely under sail 
alone. But it was very slow work; our pad- 
dle wheels held too much water for swift 
sailing. At night, also, we generally an- 
chored; but with all this saving of fuel, the 
large amount with which we had sailed from 
Swatow was now getting very small. Ed- 
munds was dissatisfied with his ill luck, for 
he said he had never been compelled to 
return from a cruise empty-handed before; 
and he did not like the idea of making 4 
blank expedition at all. 

One afternoon, two er three hours before 
sunset, a sail was made out in the offing— 
evidently not a junk, but a good-sized vessel, 
square-rigged, and bound for some port on 
the China coast. We paid little attention to 
her, as she was no game for the Fueng-li; 
but Edmunds observed to me, as we took 4 
parting look at her, after coming te an an- 
chorage at sundown, ‘ That fellow had better 
give this island a wide berth, if he knows 
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when he’s well-off. Those sand-banks are 
no playthings to get amongst without a 
pilot.” 

That evening he told us—the gunner, en- 
gineer, and myself—that he should make a 
start in two or three days for Swatow or 
Shanghai; but that he would have one more 
look up a certain inlet before he started. 

Next morning the anchor was lifted, and 
we paddled moderately along to double a 
cape some ten miles from our last anchoring- 
place. Plenty of junks were in sight, as 
usual, but there was nothing to excite our 
curiosity or our hopes of a prize. Our 
breakfast had been served on deck, as was 
often done in very pleasant weather, the 
captain, gunner, engineer, two of the Chi- 
nese officers and myself constituting the 
mess, and we were smeking after our meal, 
and lazily.chatting, when one of the under- 
officers approached Edmunds and said some- 
thing in Chinese. What he said was be- 
yond my comprehension; but it scattered 
our party at once. 

Edmunds was on the bridge, and the en- 
gineer and gunner at their stations, issuing 
orders in an unknown (to me) tongue, in a 
moment; and acloud of black smoke from 
our funnel, and the constantly-increasing 
speed with which our paddle-wheels beat 
the water, evidenced that more steam was 


being raised than we had carried for many | 


days past. I went up to where Edmunds 
was standing, on the bridge, scanning the 
projecting point with the aid of a glass. 

‘* What’s in the wind, Si?” I asked. 

‘* Don’t know,”’ was the answer. ‘‘ The 
Chinamen say they heard several guns fired 
while we were at breakfast; but I didn’t hear 
anything, did you? By the Lord Harry! I 
heard it then, theugh! 

Sure enough, while he was speaking the 
report of a cannon sounded plainly on our 
ears; then a second and a third. 

‘“Give her the steam, Charlie,” called 
Edmunds to the engineer, down the speak- 
ing-tube; ‘‘ give her all youcan. The guns 
are going yet. We'll havea finger in the 
pie, if we’re lucky;’’ and turning to me, he 
continued: ‘* That’s the ship we saw last 
night, I’ll bet. He’s got among the sand- 
banks off that side the island, and the pig- 
tailed thieves are at him. If he keeps his 
deck clear till we get there, he’s all right. If 
he gives in or is overpowered, there’ll be 
some widows where he belongs. But we’ll 
have a junk or two to take in, either way.” 


I could hardly contemplate the prospect 
of a fight with regular pirates so coolly as 
Edmunds did; but he was used to it, and I 
was not. One thing I observed particularly, 
which was that the Chinese crew seemed as 
active and skillful, and were as silent as any 
well-trained crew of Americans or English- 
men would have been; but that they de- 
pended greatly on their officers was certain. 
Edmunds occasionally took a whiff from a 
cigar, and the Russian gunner puffed qui- 
etly at a short, black pipe. Not to be be- 
hind the rest, in case I might have to fight, 
I ran to my state-room and procured my 
revolver and pipe. Thus armed, I again 
sought the bridge. 

We passed the cape, and altered our 
course down the coast on its other side; but 
could see no sign of any conflict, or any ves- 
sel grounded. Junks there were in plenty; 
but they all seemed to be making the best of 
their way for their various destinations. 
None of them were very near us. The guns 
had ceased; and Edmuuds laid down his 
glass, and picked up his cigar, saying:— 

*“*T don’t understand this, anyway; that 
ship must be ashore in some of these cursed 
bays, I suppose. But it’s all up with him 
by this time—he hasn’t made any noise 
since we heard his guns t’other side of the 
point.” 

‘¢ Do you make out-anything ?” asked the 
engineer, poking his head out of the engine- 
room. 

‘“‘ No,” said Edmunds, ‘‘ nor hear any- 
thing either. Heard guns plain enough just 
after we started. Don’t hear a thing.” 

‘¢ T do, though,”’ broke in the gunner, who 
spoke very good English; “‘ and not far off, 
either.” 

We were nearing another point, behind 
which we had several times laid at anchor, 
as there was an inlet there that extended 
far up into the island, how far we did not 
know. It was not more than a quarter of a 
mile wide, and the further shore was a sandy 
shelf; a bank of sand, a short distance 
from that shore and parallel with it, had 
been our anchorage ground, our light draft 
enabling us to take advantage of very shoal 
water. From around the point came the 
sounds which had caused the gunner’s ex- 
clamation; a sudden outburst of shouts and 
yells mingled with musketry. The engineer 
instantly disappeared, and the gunner pass- 
ed rapidly round to each gun, giving direc- 
tions, the Chinese gunner’s mate being in 
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the magazine, We shot out clear of the 
point, and the cause of the firing was plain. 
At right angles with the opposite shore, 
with the sails clewed up, careened heavily 
te seaward, and hard on the sand-bank, was 
a large barque, with her stern towards us. 
She had evidently sailed right on to the 
bank in the darkness of the preceding 
night. A mile more of sea room would have 
taken her clear, as she would have passed be- 
tween the island and the out-lying banks. 
On the starboard side was a large junk, 
nearly as large as herself, alongside; on her 
port side was another, with her bow close up 
to the barque’s waist, and her stern swung 
to seaward by the ebbing tide. It was be- 
tween the latter junk and the barque’s crew 
that the fight was going on. The barque 
was well manned; and her crew had barri- 
caded the forward end and port side of her 
poop with casks and spars, and were defend- 
ing themselves desperately. She was so 
much heeled to port as to render it difficult 
for the Chinese to get on board on the star- 
board side, except in the waist. Several of 


the seamen were defending the starboard 
side, and all the rest were battling against 
tremendous odds to beat back the pirates 


from the barricade, or exchanging musket 
shots with their assailants in the seaward 
junk. 

As we came in full view of the scene the 
latter’s broadside was towards us; and 
Edmunds, instantly deciding on his ‘‘ order 
of battle,”’ called out at once:— 

‘¢ Give her all the steam you can, Charlie; 
secure your guns there, quick—I’m going 
through that fellow; take that wheel, Dick, 
and show some of your steering.” 

I took the wheel, and laid the steamer’s 
bow fair for the junk, amidships. Her men 
were too busy to observe us at first, and we 
had got half over the intervening distance, 
and the pirates had got the barricade and 
were beating back their antagonists to the 
taffrail, when we were seen. A tremen- 
dous outcry ensued, and the tables were turn- 
edat once. Without waiting for their com- 
panions to get on board, the men in the 
seaward junk cast off the fastenings, and 
began to run up her huge mat-sails, while 
some of her men mustered at the guns. 
They were all too late, either to escape or to 
harm us; our stern struck her, there was a 
loud crash, a shock on our decks (but noth- 
ing to what I had expected), and we backed 
off clear of a sinking wreck, with a hole in 
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her side big enough to admit an ox team. 
We were unhurt. 

Edmunds had told me that the Chinese 
‘went overboard like rats when they saw a 
steamer coming for ’em end on,” and so it 
proved in this case. A very few of the 
junk’s crew remained on her deck when we 
struck her; and as we moved around to get 
at the other junk, our Russian gunner was 
coolly directing our Chinese musketeers to 
pick off with their small arms the wretches 
who were struggling for their lives in the 
water. There is no mercy in this kind of 
warfare. Victory or death is the word. 

The other junk was making great exer- 
tions to get clear of the barque. The tide 
on her broadside jammed her hard against 
the vessel, and the latter’s crew, encouraged 
by the unexpected assistance they had re- 
ceived, were acting on the offensive, and 
keeping up a deadly fire on the pirates—all 
of whom had crowded on board the junk, 
Perceiving the trap in which she was caught 
and that she could bring none of her guns to 
bear on us, Edmunds ordered the gunner to 
try his hand at her with our battery. Steam- 
ing slowly past the barque’s stern, gun after 
gun was discharged within fifty feet of the 
target; and shrieks and cries from the junk 
and cheers from the barque told the effect. 
Again and again this was repeated, until the 
wretched Chinamen, unable to return a shot, 
knocked over like nine-pins by the close fire 
from the barque, and no possibility of es- 
cape, either jumped overboard or ran below 
in the junk. 

Laying the steamer alongside, Edmunds 
and the gunner led our boarders to the at- 
tack, meeting the crew of the barque, head- 
ed by a gigantic negro; but no enemy was 
there on the junk’s deck, excepting the 
dead and dying. Most of the latter were at 
once despatched by the vengeful seamen, 
and I must own that Edmunds tried but lit- 
tle-to save them. 

‘**Tt’s no use,” said he, to me; 
only have their heads chopped off when we 
get in, and we’ve got enough left for that, 
as it is.” 

The barque was a Prussian, called the 
Vineta, belonging to Stralsund. The first 
guns we had heard had been fired by her, as 
signals to the junks for help. When we 
heard the second firing, the junk we had 
captured was attacking the barque; but the 
tide had swept her alongside, and they had 
managed to beat the pirates back in their 
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first attack, and to make the barricade which 
had served them so well. The junk we had 
run down had but just arrived and com- 
menced the attack when we appeared and 
smashed her. Eleven of the barque’s crew, 
including the captain, were killed, out of 
twenty-five men. We gother off next tide, 


and she reached Shanghai without further 
adventure. 

Our prisoners, notwithstanding the num- 
bers killed and drowned, were more numer- 
ous than ourowncrew. They were all ex- 
ecuted at Canton, without exception. The 
junk we captured mounted fourteen guns, 
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four of them of heavier calibre than our 
heaviest one; and from the prisoners we 
learned that the other, which sunk before 
we could secure her (or even try to), carried 
eight guns, and that both were engaged in 
the slave-trade. The prize was taken into 
Swatow. 

This was the last of. my cruising in 
a Chinese gunboat. I got a passage in a 
coasting steamer to Hong Kong, from 
whence I took passage to New Zealand. Of 
Edmunds I have never heard since I bade 
him good-by at Swatow. 


SWEET SLEEP. 


BY CLIO STANLEY. 


OME, let us seek sweet sleep! 
Embalmed in tears, 
Lie on her tender bosom through the night, 
And when the shadows take their lingering flight, 
Forgetful, then, to weep, 
Let us awake to greet the day’s dear light! 


There, in the land serene, 
Calm all our fears, 
And, waking, feel some genial influence 
Binding us sweetly to a world of sense; 
Bright heaven and earth between, 
Bless the good angel, Sleep, who led us thence! 


AFTER TEN YEARS. 


BY EKYTHE CLINTON. 


T last the strain is over; the terrible 
anxiety of the past few weeks has 
yielded now to hope, and I can thank Heav- 
en from a full heart that my Dora, my dar- 
ling sister, has been given back in answer 
to our prayers. How often during this sad 
time have we not thought, with fear and 
trembling, that, though the fever might 
abate and physical strength return, the deli- 
cate and mysterious machinery of the brain 
had sustained a shock which could never be 
repaired, and it might be well our dear one 
should be taken from us, and leave only the 
memory of what she once had been! But 
yesterday afternoon, as I watched beside her 
and noted sorrowfully the ravages of disease, 
there was a slight movement; the sweet, 
brown eyes unclosed and rested on my face 
with an expression of dawning recognition. 
‘“* Margaret, wheream 1? What has hap- 
pened?”? The faint-voiced query was cohe- 


rent; the cloud had been lifted from the 
fevered brain, and the dreaded crisis was 
over. 

I could only trust myself to touch her 
forehead with a tender kiss, sign to the faith- 
ful nurse to take my place, and with a whis- 
pered, ‘* Rest again, dearest; you have been 
ill, but are better now,’’ I quietly left the 
room, and sought my own, there to give free 
course to the thankfulness that I could not 
restrain. 

To-day Dora is so much better that our 
kind old doctor assured me I can safely look 
forward to removing her from here in a few 
weeks’ time, and as I think of this change 
and the hope it gives of complete recovery, 
I find myself dreaming of the future, and 
wondering what it may hold in store for my 
darling now that the dark shadow that has 
clouded her life so long is lifted. She is still 
young; surely happiness may once more be 
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hers; and, as I sit and ponder thus, old 
memories are stirred, and eonnecting them- 
selves with that awful night six weeks ago, 
Iam tempted to write the story of my sis- 
ter’s early sorrow, for there are many friends 
to whom she has been dear from childhood, 
and yet, have never understood the secret of 
her life, and, not knowing this, may have 
felt aggrieved at the steadfastness with 
which she has trodden her separate path of 
well-doing, and held aloof from the pursuits 
and amusements of others of her age. 

Now that we know all, my Dora will not 
blame but thank me that I nmke her return 
to social life an easier one by telling what 
she would no longer conceal of the one ro- 
mance of her early girlhood. 

I must go back some ten years, to the 
time when Dora was just ninteeen, and I 
nearly seven and twenty. Our mother had 
died at her birth, and from infancy my only 
sister was the object of my passionate devo- 
tion, and her winning baby ways were my 
one great comfort for that mother’s loss. 
Our father, a grave, silent man, was immers- 
ed in politics, and from the time of my 
mother’s death he lived chiefly in London, 
and visited our pretty country home only at 
rare intervals. He showed his true affec- 
tion for his motherless children by a wise 
and careful choice of such as had control 
over us, whether as nurse or governess, 
and a maiden cousin of my mother’s had 
charge of the household. 

When I became fifteen, and old enough to 
be sent to school, a change occurred. Dora 
was p aced under the motherly care of the 
Rector’s wife with whom I also spent the 
holidays; and at my father’s death, which 
happened just before I attained my twenty- 
first birthday, it was found that he had ex- 
pressed a wish in his will that this arrange- 
Chalfont Manor, 
which had been the home of the Chalfonts 
for so many generations was to be given up, 
and we were to make the Rectory our home 
until Dora should become of age; then—so 
the will ran—his daughters would be old 
enough to choose for themselves where they 
would spend their lives. 

After the death of my father, the years 
passed on quietly, bringing few changes un- 
til Dora was nineteen, when she left school 
and came back to brighten the old Rectory 
and share our peaceful life there. How 
beautiful it was then in the bright promise 
of her early girlhood! I can picture her now, 


slightly above the middle height and finely 
formed, small, regular features and a deli- 
cate rose-tinted complexion, which was en- 
hanced by the large, dark eyes shaded by 
their long lashes and the nut-brown hair; 
so bright and fearless, too, in her fresh un- 
consciousness of self and self-pleasing. 

It was in the early autumn that she left 
and I had planned with our old friend, Mrs. 
Horton, who fully shared my pride in my 
beautiful, young sister, that in the following 
spring we should go up to town for a month 
or two. Dora must be presented, and then 
see something of the gay world before we 
settled down at Chalfont. There were many 
of my father’s friends who would welcome 
us in society for his sake, if not for our own, 
and I proudly anticipated the sensation my 
darling’s sweet, unspoiled beauty would 
cause; but these fond hopes, of which she 
was utterly unconscious, were suddenly 
checked. 

A severe cold, caught one November day, 
kept me a prisoner for many weeks; and, 
after a vain struggle against continuing loss 
of strength, our old doctor insisted upon my 
trying a milder climate, and suggested the 
warmth and sunshine of the Riviera. 

With girlish enthusiasm Dora caught at 
the idea—for, of course, she would accom- 
pany me; and, in spite of my somewhat 
half-hearted protestations, inquiries were 
made, letters written, and, before the first 
snows of December had covered the trees at 
Chalfont with their winter mantle, we had 
joined some friends who had arranged to 
spend several months at Mentone, and were 
basking in sunshine, and reveling in the 
fragrant flowers of that favored spot. 

How vividly every incident of our stay in 
the sunny South rises to my recollection! 
Our friends, Mr. and Mrs. Melville, were 
elderly people, but soon new acquaintances 
gathered around us; and, as I grew stronger, 
what charming excursions we made, what 
merry parties on donkeys or on foot ex- 
plored the quaint, old Saracenic villages 
perched on the mountain-sides, what long 
walks were taken in search of wild-flowers 
through the lovely valleys, what pleasant 
wanderings there were in the shade of 
the gnarled old olive-trees! How ex- 
quisite was the coloring of sea and sky, 
and how glorious were the sunsets, when we 
stood on our balcony and watched the day- 
light fade in a golden blaze of glory; or, 
later on, listened entranced to the liquid, 
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gurgling notes of the nightingales, while the 
moon traced a path of silver upon the deep- 
blue Mediterranean! | 

As I have said, we soon had many friends; 
and Dora, in her innocent gayety, was the 
life of all our expeditions. But before long 
it became apparent to me that, wherever 
she was, there, near her side, was Donald 
Ritchie; and no sooner was this fact im- 
pressed upon my sisterly heart, than a vague 
uneasiness arose. There were several young 
men in the hotel, most of them pleasant, 
gentlemanly fellows, some there alone for 
health or pleasure, others with members of 
their families, and with all alike my young 
sister was popoular, and to all her manner 
was the same, untinged by the slightest 
shade of coquetry or affectation. ’ 

But, as the weeks passed on, I could not 
but feel that there was a slight difference 
when she was with Donald Ritchie. The 
sweet eyes would droop: before his earnest 
gaze, the cheeks flush more brightly when 
he spoke, and the roses which he used so 
often to gather for her te wear, instead of 
being thrown aside at night, were carefully 
placed in water and nursed back to fresh- 
ness again. These were trivial signs, per- 
haps; but I had watched over my young 
sister with well nigh a mother’s care, and 
treasured her happiness far above my own, 
and how could I new, unmoved, see her 
about to give that happiness into the hands 
of another—of one almost a stranger? For 
who was Donald Ritchie? That was just 
the question my anxious heart debated. Of 
most of our young men acquaintances we 
had learned, at least, something—where 
were their homes, of what their families 
consisted, or other little details; but of Mr. 
Ritehie, beyond his name, we seemed to 
know nothing. 

There are some people who, without seem- 
ing purposely secretive, contrive to learn all 
they desire to know about you, without 
betraying a single fact concerning them- 
selves. There is no obvious attempt at 
concealment, nothing to make you feel sus- 
picious; and it is only after a long conversa- 
tion, when you realize how much you have 
unwittingly revealed of your own affairs 
without gaining any informaton about your 
acquaintances, that you begin to have a dim 
consciousness that you have been unfairly 
treated. Some such impression as this was 
conveyed to me by our intercourse with our 
new friend. 
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In outward appearance he was a man who, 
without being strictly handsome, would 
never pass unnoticed; in the prime of life 
—apparently about five-and-thirty—tall and 
dark, with deep-set eyes, the naturally 
pleasant expression of which, however, was 
marred at times by a certain wandering look 
which seemed to indicate a nervous, excit- 
able temperament. In spite of his Scotch 
name, Mr. Ritchie called himself an En- 
glishman. He had traveled much; more, it 
seemed to me, from innate restlessness than 
from any settled purpose in life. While in 
Australia, six years before, his mother had 
died; and since that time his father had — 
divided his time between Continental travel 
and hotel-life in London. They met occa- 
sionally, but there were no home-ties to 
draw him back to England; and, though he 
was now on his way thither, after two years 
spent in wandering over Southern India, he 
seemed quite content to linger on amid the 
sunshine and roses of Mentone. 

It was not astonishing, perhaps, that, to a 
girl like Dora, the conversation and marked 
attentions of such a man should be most 
flattering. Fresh and innocent, her bright 
enthusiasm was stirred by the vivid descrip- 
tions Mr. Ritchie gave of other lands and 
scenes, and her sympathy was aroused for 
the lonely man who seemed to have few 
friends and no home-ties; while, on his side, 
he appeared to have yielded at once to the 
spell of her sweet face and winning, lovable 
ways. To me he was kind and courteous; 
and, with all my sisterly love and anxiety, I 
could neither do nor say anything, but only 
await silently the course of events. 

How well I remember the day which de- 
cided my darling’s path in life—a lovely, 
sunshiny afternoon in February! We had 
been with several friends for a long ride up 
to the mountain village of Requebrune, and, 
arrived on the little place there, in front of 
the ancient church, our party separated. 
Some started off to explore the steep, nar- 
row, arch-covered streets, others were eager 
to sketch; but we all agreed to meet in an 
hour’s time on the platform of an old, ruined 
castle which crowns the steep hill, up the 
sides of which the queer, old, picturesque, 
tumbledown houses seemed to climb. 

When we all met again, Donald and Dora 
were there; and it needed but a glance from 
me to see that words had been spoken be- 
tween them which could never be unsaid; 
and I wondered whether others noticed as I 
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did, the almost imperceptible signs—her tell- 
tale flush and downcast eyes—or the quiet 
air of confident possession with which her 
companion waited upon her. 

I can remember, now, how silent my Dora 
was as we rode homewards through the 
shady olive-woods, and how she followed me 
into my room when we had reached the 
hotel—how her loving arms were thrown 
around me while she whispered :— 

‘“*O Margaret, dear, something so wonder- 
ful has happened! He says that he loves 
me—that he has loved me from the first! ”’ 

‘* And you, my darling?” I asked, hold- 
ing her close to me. ‘* Do you care for him? 
Remember, we have known him only a few 
short weeks.”’ 

‘*¢ Tf I had known him all my life, it would 
make no difference,’ was the impetuous 
answer; ‘‘and, Margaret, Donald ’’—Dora 
blushed prettily as she spoke his name— 
‘* said he hoped, wherever our home might 
be, you would share it; he could not bear to 
part us.”’ 

I kissed my sister silently, and tenderly 
smoothed the bright hair back from her 
white forehead with a Joving caress, ere I 
could trust myself to utter the words of 
earnest hope for her future happiness which, 
somehow, seemed so hard to speak. 

In the evening, Mr. Ritchie spoke to me 
in a manly, earnest way, of his love for my 
young sister, which went far towards remov- 
ing my half-formed prejudices, and I could 
not but confess that he seemed thoroughly 
sincere. 

For two short months after this event, our 
stay at Mentone was altogether rose-colored. 
I loved my sister too dearly to be jealous of 


her affection for another, and her happiness | 


was something pretty to see; while Donald 
made a most devoted lover, and was more 
genial to outsiders than he had ever been 
before. The occasional fits of abstraction 
which had made him, at times, appear moody 
and strange, had passed away, and some of 
our young men acquaintances, who had been 
wont to remark in quizzical terms that Mr. 
Ritchie was the “silent member of the 
smoking-room,’’ now laughingly congratu- 
lated Dora on the cure she had effected. 

We had no relatives who could, of right, 
interfere. Our rector, Mr. Horton, was 
Dora’s guardian conjointly with myself, and 
it was decided that on our return to En- 
gland, at the beginning of May, Donald 
should follow us to Chalfont, and, if possi- 
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ble, persuade his father to accompany him; 
and the wedding was to take place on the 
eighteenth of August, my sister’s twentieth 
birthday, in the old, ivy-covered church 
where she had been christened and con- 
firmed. 

The new love seemed to have quickened 
old affections; for more than once Donald 
spoke of preceding us to England, that he 
might seek out his father, of whom he had 
heard nothing for some time; not, indeed, 
since he had written to announce his en- 
gagement, and he had apologized for this 
silence, by supposing that they were each 
ignorant of the other’s whereabouts. 

All too rapidly, then, the weeks passed on, 
until the April morning when there came 
the sudden awakening from our dreams of 
careless happiness. How well I can recall 
the scene—the shady veranda, with its rose- 
twined pillars, and the tiny lizards basking 
in the intense heat upon the garden walls, 
the occasional croaking of the green frogs 
from the lemon-gardens on the hill-side, 
the mingled perfume of heliotrope and 
orange-blossom, and the deep-blue cloudless 
sky! 

We had been planning a final picnic to 
the palm-woods of Bordighera; and I can 
see my young sister now, in her cool, white 
dress, the cluster of crimson roses at her 
throat, her lovely face raised in quick re- 
sponse to some remark from her lover, when 
the concierge came out to us and gave a tele- 
gram into the hands of Mr. Ritchie. Donald 
finished his sentence as he carelessly tore 
open the envelope, but uttered a startled 
exclamation as he read the contents, then 
turned instinctively to Dora. 

“It is bad news, dear. My father is dy- 
ing, and his solicitor says, ‘Come at 
once!’” 

Dora had risen as he spoke; and, though 
her lips quivered, and her cheeks grew pale, 
she answered, bravely :— 

‘‘Oh, how very sad! I do hope it may 
not be true. But, of course, Donald, you 
must go. Margaret, what can we do to help 
him?” 

‘““We can only help by not hindering, 
dear,” I replied, as I passed my arm around 
her. ‘‘ Donald, you have not much time. 
The Rapide passes soon after eleven o’clock, 
and it is nearly ten, now. You must not 
miss that, and will want every moment for 
preparation. Dora and.I will go with you 


to the station.”’ 
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The next two hours, as I look back, seem 

like a hurried dream. It was all so sudden 
that my darling did not realize the hundreds 
of miles that would soon be between her 
lover and herself. She bere up bravely 
through the parting. The long platform 
was crowded, and there was time for but 
few words as Donald, with emotion, pressed 
my hands and said:— 

‘‘ Margaret, you will guard my darling for 
me, and bring her safely home.” 

His last words were for her. 

‘¢ Do not worry, Dora, my darling. I will 
write to you from Paris.” 

_ Then the whistle sounded; there was a 
general movement, a final hand-shake, and 
the long train steamed slowly out of the 
station. 

It was not until we stood silently watching 
it wind round the bay and disappear into 
the mountains that I remembered that 
Donald Ritchie had left no address which 
might find him in England, that we did not 
even know the name of the solicitor from 
whom the telegram had been received, and 
that, if I wished to communicate with him, 
it would be impossible to do so! 

It was the first cloud on the horizon of my 
sister’s hitherto happy life, and her bright, 
even temperament helped her to bear the 
sudden’separation without a murmur. She 
thought, as usual, of others before herself— 
of the father who lay dying, with only hire- 
lings to minister to his wants, of the son, 
whose home-ceming would be so sad; but 
when she speke of these, there was always 
one consolation. 

‘‘After all, we have only a fortnight more 
to stay, Margaret, and Donald will write 
often. Perhaps poor old Mr. Ritchie will 
not die; and we must not be unhappy here, 
where such wonderful. happinese has come 
to me.” 

On the following evening, amongst our 
letters was a short, penciled note from 
Donald—only a few loving words of greet- 
ing, written hurriedly as he drove through 
Paris from one station to another—not much 
to cherish, but it was Dora’s first love-letter. 
Then, after a few days’ interval, came an- 
other note, also in pencil, dated from Lon- 
don, simply. It, too, was short; but I can 
remember the substance. of it even after 
these ten years. 


“My Darina,” it ran, “ I arrived here 
this evening. Have. been to my father’s 
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hotel, and find he is mot there, but at our 
own old home. Am going on at once, and 
will write you to-morrow, for I am too tired 
now to add more than that I am, as ever, 

‘* Your faithful DONALD.” 


How well I remember Dora’s laughing 
comment—that it was just like Donald not 
to say where his home was, and that, if he 
were lost, we should not know where to in- 
quire for him! They were jesting words, 
which we soon had bitter cause to remem- 
ber; for the days passed on without any 
sign of Donald Ritchie reaching us. After 
that short, penciled note, headed ‘‘ London,” 
and the date, he passed utterly and entirely 
out of our lives. 

I write this abruptly, now; but, looking 
back, I can picture again those weeks of 
agonizing suspense, when I strove to put 
aside the vague suspicions that would not be 
subdued, and to live and think only for my 
sister. I cannot tell when Dora first began 
to feel that there was something sinister in 
her lover’s prolonged silence. The first 
week passed without causing much uneasi- 
ness. Donald might have found a great 
deal to occupy his time on reaching home; 
and, possibly, his-father’s death had added 
to his cares. She seemed to grieve most 
that she could not write to him; but, as the 
days went by, I noted in silent but ever- 

increasing indignation, how my darling’s 
cheek’s flushed, then paled, and her hands 
trembled as she turned over the letters 
which each post brought us, and then would 
look up bravely, and say:— 

‘¢ T am sure we shall hear to-morrow, Mar- 
garet.”’ 

But each tomorrow” came and went, 
until, at last, the date fixed for our own 
homeward journey was at hand. We could 
not postpone it, as we were to travel back 
to England with our friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
Melville; besides, Donald Ritchie had known 
this, and he would now write to Chalfont 
Rectory, if, as I sometimes doubted, he ever 
wrote at all. 1 was so perplexed by his 
mysterious silence, so utterly helpless and 
bewildered, that I longed to take counsel 
with our old friend, Mr. Horton; and, above 
all, for Dora’s sake I should be thankful to 
leave the South, where every place seemed 
to be interwoven with the memories of her 
first happy love. 

I need not give a detailed account of the 
months which immediately followed our 
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return. The indignation of our kind-hearted 
rector and his wife knew no bounds when 
they heard our strange tale, and noted the 
pale cheeks and dark-ringed eyes of the fair, 
young girl who had left them six menths 
before in the bright beauty of her unspoiled 
girlhood. 

Dora would not relinquish her faith in 
her lover’s honer, and before her nothing 
was said; but, privately, we discussed the 
subject in all its bearings, and I could not 
but confess, although we had lived in the 
closest intimacy with Donald Ritchie all 
through the winter, we knew absolutely 
nothing of his past life but what he himself 
had told us; and now how meagre those 
details seemed! He made no intimate 
friends among the young men at Mentone, 
and we had never heard him mention a sin- 
gle relative except his father, nor had he, 
save in that one last note, ever alluded to his 
former home; we knew neither the hotel 
at which his father generally stayed when in 
London, nor the names of his banker or 
solicitor. In fact, there was not a single 
clew of which we could take hold, and most 
bitterly did I reproach myself for my want 
of prudence. 


And yet, could I have acted otherwise ? 
All had seemed so fair, so pleasant; and I 
would, in spite of those first vague suspi- 
cions during the early days of our acquaint- 
ance, have staked my life on Donald Ritch- 


ie’s honor. The months passed on, how- 
ever, and no news came, and the mystery 
appeared inexplicable. We would have used 
the only means of inquiry opened to us, a 
carefully-worded advertisemtnt; but of this 
Dora would not hear. I1f her lover had left 
her of his own free will, she would not recall 
him to her by such a method; and, if, as she 
believed, some terrible fatality had befallen 
him, and he was dead, no one should have a 
chance of guessing that she could ever have 
deemed him faithless. 

In those months of sorrow and suspense, 
my Dora left her careless, happy girlhood 
forever behind; and, when her twentieth 
birthday came, that sunny eighteenth of 
August which was to have been her wedding- 
day, my heart was filled with bitterness as I 
entered her room with my usual greetings. 
How should I wish happiness to one from 
whose very lips the overflowing cup had 
been so suddenly snatched? I could only 
hold her closely to me, with a fond caress 
and silent prayer that Heaven would give 
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her strength to bear the blow which had 
bowed her to the ground. 

From that time, by mutual consent, the 
name of Donald Ritchie was never men- 
tioned between us. The first two years 
after his mysterious disappearance we spent 
chiefly abroad, in Switzerland and Italy; 
and, though at first Dora took an interest in 
the places we visited and the people we met 
only to please me, in time the first bitterness 
of her sorrow began to wear away, and I 
was rewarded by seeing her regain much of 
the brightness whieh had made her like a 
sunbeam in our quiet home. 

But she never forgot her lover; and, 
although after a while more than one would 
gladly have made her life’s happiness his 
care, to all she returned the same negative 
answer, and when I would have pleaded the 
cause of one whom I could gladly have wel- 
comed as a brother, she answered, quietly :— 

‘* No, Margaret, dear, it must not be. I 
have never taken back my troth, and while 
life lasts I cannot change.” 

I must pass over rapidly the succeeding 
years of our lives, which were singularly 
uneventful. After our return to England, 
Dora carried out a plan which I, though 
averse from it, would not oppose. She 
entered one of the London hospitals as pro- 
bationer, and threw herself heartily and 
with all the energy of her character into the 
work given her todo. Few, perhaps, of the 
friends of that happy winter at Mentone 
would have recognized the lovely young girl 
in the quiet, though beautiful woman who 
moved so gently through the wards; but 
soon Nurse Dora was as popular among her 
patients as Dora Chalfont had ever been 
among her gay acquaintances in the sunny 
South. 

I took a house in London that I might be 
near my sister; and I trust I have been able 
to do some good amongst the many sorrow- 
ing and suffering ones in the great city who 
need our help so sorely; but each summer 
we arranged to spend a short, quiet time of 
rest together, and it is the summer holiday 
of the year in which I write that brings my 
story to a close. 

An old school-friend had written to tell 
me of her husband’s death in India. She 
was shortly to return to England with her 
little children, to make a home for them and 
three older boys, her step-sons. Would I 
take a house for her? She had heard of an 
excellent grammar-school at Weston-cum- 
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Malden; and, as economy was an object, 
would I make inquiries in the neighborhood 
and ascertain if there were any houses likely 
to be suitable ? 

I had heard ef Weston as acharming little 
country town in the midst of beautiful 
scenery on the borders of Wales. Instead 
of writing to an agent, as my friend sug- 
gested, why should not Dora and I spend 
our three weeks’ annual holiday there, and 
look about for a house ourselves ? 

My sister was delighted with the idea. 
She had been overworked through the sum- 
mer heat, and was longing to breathe the 
fresh, pure air of the country, and this would 
be new ground for us both. So, as soon as 
possible, arrangements were made, and the 
second week in August found us comfortably 
located in the only hotel which Weston could 
boast, where the kindly landlady seemed 
unable to make enough of the evidently 
unusual honor of entertaining two ladies 
from London. 

The first three or four days were devoted 
to exploring the little town and its environs. 
The winding, grass-grown streets were 
strangely quiet after the crowded London 
pavements, and the walks and drives through 
the shady, green lanes were refreshing both 
to mind and body; but im the pleasure of 
taking our holiday together, we did not for- 
get the object we had in view. 

The one agent in the place furnished us 
with a list of all the eligible houses to be let 
in the town, and we got quite friendly in our 
numerous Visits to his office to talk over 
their advantages or drawbacks. Some were 
too large, others too small; some had no 
gardens, and others were in an unhealthy 
situation. At last we were in despair, for 
we had visited all that Mr. Moore had 
recommended, and not- one seemed quite 
what my friend, Mrs. Clayton, desired—“ a 
roomy house, with a nice large garden for 
the children, not necessarily in the town, 
but not too far away from the grammar- 
school, where the boys would go daily.’’ 

‘“Come, Mr. Moore,” said my sister, in 
her bright, pleasant way, after having once 
more enumerated these desired qualifica- 
tions, ** is there no house you can think of 
that will suit our friend? Not necessarily 
in the town, you see, she says. Not one of 
re that we have already looked over will 
0.”? 

The dapper little man, who had entered 
into our wishes with considerable interest, 
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looked down at his desk for a minute, 
thoughtfully rubbing the end of a pen-holder 
between his lips before he replied:— 

‘“*T have one more house to let, ladies, 
which might suit your requirements. It 
stands alone in a large garden just outside 
the town, about ten minutes’ walk from the 
school, which, as you know, is at the end of 
the High Street. It is roomy, well built, 
and in capital order, although it has not been 
inhabited for some years, and the owner, or 
rather the gentleman acting for the owner, 
would let it for a merely nominal rent; 
but 

‘* Now, Mr. Moore,’”’ interrupted Dora, 
laughing, “‘ that is really toobad! You have 
described a house which seems just the very 
thing, and then, having raised our hopes to 
the utmost, you interpose a‘ but!’ I sup- 
pose you were going to say that this delight- 
ful place which will be let for a nominal 
rent, is haunted. We won’t listen to any- 
thing against it—will we, Margaret ?—but go 
and look for ourselves. There is plenty of 
time this afternoon; and if you will let us 
have the key, perhaps you would not mind 
calling upon us after dinner this evening, or 
early to-morrow morning. It seems this, 
really, is our forlorn hope.”’ 

I acquiesced in her suggestion, but ad- 
ded:— 

‘Perhaps, dear, we ought first to hear 
Mr. Moore’s objections.” 

The little man smiled. 

‘¢ The house is most certainly not haunted, 
Miss Chalfont; and, as your sister is anx- 
ious to judge of its suitability unprejudiced, 
here is the key, and I will do myself the 
honor of waiting upon you to-night, if pos- 
sible, or at any rate to-morrow, and then tell 
you the story which belongs to it.” 

The great clock of the Town Hall had just 
struck five, and we should have plenty of 
time before our seven o’clock dinner; so we 
strolled leisurely through the sunny streets, 
past the grammar-school, and, leaving the 
town behind us, turned up a shady lane 
which crossed the high-road. It was a path 
we had not taken before; but, in less than 
ten minutes, as Mr. Moore had said, we 
came to a wall enclosing a belt of shrubbery, 
with a wooden gate leading to a well-kept 
drive. The gate was half-opened, and we 
entered, following the winding drive for two 
or three minutes until a sharp turn brought 
us in sight of the house. 

It was a square fronted building, with one 
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wing ruaning back at right angles with the 


front; a pretty porch covered with white 


clematis shaded the door; a beautiful mag- 
nolia covered one side of the house, while a 
luxuriant myrtle half concealed the other; 
bright flower-beds were laid out upon the 
well-trimmed lawn, a row of tall poplars on 
the edge of a ha-ha divided the garden from 
a large field beyond, and through the trees 
we could see the square tower of the parish 
church. It was all so still, so peaceful, so 
delightfully green and refreshing, that, as 
we stood for an instant beneath the porch, 
we exclaimed, almost simultaneously :— 

‘¢ What a lovely spot!” 

‘If the interior does but match the exte- 
rior,’ I added, ‘‘ Carrie must indeed be hard 
to please if this will not suit her.” 

As we entered, Dora took out the key and 
replaced it on the inside, without, however, 
locking the door, and we proceeded on our 
tour of expleration. The rooms on the 


ground-floor were low, but of good size, with 
all sorts of odd corners and out-of-the-way 
cupboards, and with broad, low window- 
seats which were suggestive of cozy twilight 
talks. From the stone-flagged hall a wide 
staircase led up to the landing above. Here, 


too, the rooms were large, most of them 


leading one out of another, with a step up 


or a step down, in the most delightfully un- 
expected manner. 

It was just the sort of house that ought 
to ring with childish laughter and the patter 
of little feet; but, though the rooms were 
bright with the sunset glow which poured in 
through the dusty casements, I confess that, 
to me, there was something eerie about the 
place—it seemed to belong so entirely to the 
past, and to be filled with the memories of a 
bygone generation. 

Dora, too, had grown silent, and I was on 
the point of suggesting that we had better 
come again in the morning to look over what 
we had not seen, when, on emerging from 
the last of the bedrooms, we saw a long 
passage, evidently leading down the length 
of the wing we had noticed from the out- 
side. It was lighted from above, and there 
was an open door at the end. 

‘We will just see this one room,’ said 
my sister, ‘“‘ and then leave the rest for an- 
other day.” 

The room was a large one, as we saw ata 
glance, and opened into a smaller apartment 
beyond, from which there was no other out- 
let; the windows were high, overloeking a 


part of the shrubbery, and both were de- 
fended by strong and closely-set iron bars. 
There was something sinister about them, 
and I turned away with an involuntary 
shiver. The door, we now noticed, too, was 
unusually solid. The key was gone; but 
two strong bolts remained, and a heavy, 
iron bar hung down on one side, ready to be 
thrown across it and fastened to a staple on 
the other. 

Dora!” I exclaimed, what a horri- 
ble place! It looks like a dungeon!” 

‘Not quite that, 1 think,’’ she answered, 
quietly; ‘‘ but I should say a mad person 
had been confined here. It does look rather 
ghostly, however, doesn’t it, Margaret? We 
may as well go, now, and hear Mr. Moore’s 
story before we decide upon anything.”’ 

She looked round the room again as she 
spoke, then turned to leave it; but at that 
instant we heard a sound that arrested our 
steps—the sudden opening of a distant door, 
which was then violently closed, and the key 
turned noisily in the lock. 

‘Some ene has followed us in!” she 
whispered, catching my hand; but, before 
we had time to realize what this might mean, 
a peal of laughter rang through the empty 
house, so wild, so demoniacal, that even 
now, as I write, sitting safely in my quiet 
room, I can hardly repress a shudder. 

For an instant we stood spell-bound, then 
Dora drew me back into the room we had 
just left, noiselessly closed the door, then 
lifted the heavy bar across it, and shot the 
two bolts into their places. 

I confess I stood by half paralyzed with 
terror, for now we could hear hurried, un- 
even steps moving from room to room, and 
ever and anon that same fearful, discordant 
laugh broke out—a laugh of maniacal tri- 
umph, as if the person who uttered it felt 
that he or she had unexpectedly gained 
some advantage. 

My sister turned to me where I stood lean- 
ing against the wall and trying hard to re- 
press a hysterical desire to scream for help, 
which yet I knew would be in yain. Her 
face was pale; but she spoke with’ her usual 
quiet decision. 

“There is no doubt, Margaret, that the 
poor creature who was once confined here 
has escaped from his keepers—for I think 
it is a man’s step—and some glimmer of 
reasen has brought him back to his former 
home; but we are perfectly safe, and it will 
be only a short imprisonment, for he is sure 
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to be searched for, and so are we, if we do 
not make our appearance at dinner.”’ 

I could not answer. My whole being 
seemed absorbed in listening to those un- 
certain steps, which we could still hear faint- 
ly through the closed door, while at intervals 
there was the same horrible laugh, or a low 
prolonged chuckle, which was almost as 
ghastly. After a while, the sounds ceased; 
but we dared not leave our retreat until we 
felt assured that the maniac, if such it were, 
had left the house. 

The distant clock had chimed seven and 
eight while we still stood behind that barred 
door—listening so intently for some indica- 
tions that our terrible companion had gone 
away that we scarcely felt conscious of bodily 
fatigue; in the meantime the sun had set and 
the twilight was gathering around. 

Why had not some search for us been 
made from the hotel? But then we remem- 
bered that Mr. Moore alone knew where we 
were, and he might not call to see us till the 
following morning. It was, indeed, a most 
unpleasant predicament. By nine o’clock, 
it was so dusk from the shade of the thick 
shrubbery outside the barred windows, that 
we could scarcely distinguish each other’s 
faces, while we dared not move or speak, 
lest some sound should betray our presence. 
It would have been useless to try to give an 
alarm; the house stood so far back from the 
main road that there would not have been 
the faintest chance of our voices being 
heard. 

Another hour, or, perhaps, less, passed in 
silence, and then again the same uneven 
pacing was heard upon the stone-paved hall; 
but now the step rapidly ascended the stairs, 
and we could hear what sounded like inco- 
herent mutterings, as the maniac passed 
hurriedly from room to room, as if searching 
for some one or something. Again the foot- 
steps ceased, but only fora moment. Now 
they were at the end of the long passage, 
and then in a moment the handle of the door 
was grasped and turned; but, thanks to our 
barricade, it resisted all his efforts to open 
it. A cry of rage and disappointment, more 
like the howl of a wild beast than the voice 
of a human being, was uttered, and again 
and again the door was struck with angry 
blows and pulled and shaken. 

I had sunk to the floor, half fainting, and 
Dora knelt beside me, her hands clasped in 
mine. We dared net retreat into the inner 
toom, but remained with our eyes fixed 
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upon the door, just dimly visible, which di- 
vided us from our mysterious and terrible 
visitor. At first, the attempts to open it 
were made in ‘silence; then, as all his efforts 
were fruitless, there was a pause, and we 
heard a voice that was hoarse and strained, 
as though the speaker had crouched upon 
the floor, close to the keyhole. 

‘* Mother,I am here. You called me, and 
Icame! Will you not open to your son, 
your most unhappy son ?” 

The last words were spoken in a tone of 
piteous entreaty; and something in them 
seemed to touch a chord which vibrated 
through my inmost being. Where had I 
heard that low and earnest tone before ? 
What faint echo was it of a voice once 
strangely familiar ? 

Dora’s hands held mine with a convulsive 
grasp, and, as she raised her head to listen 
more intently, I could feel a shudder pass 
through her frame. 

Again those wild and incoherent words:— 

‘Father, do you know what you are tell- 
ing me—that I must not marry—that there 
is madness in our veins? Ah, you should 
have told me that before! You do not know 
my darling. I will not let her go!” 

The speaker’s voice rose in a harsh, dis- 
cordant scream, then died away, and there 
was silence, save for the gasping, labored 
breathing that seemed to tell of bodily pain, 
as well as mental suffering. Then, in gen- 
tler tones, tones of loving pathos, came the 

cry:— 

‘* My Dora, my darling, they shall not take 
you from me! I am coming, my love, my 
bride, and to-day will be our wedding-day.”’ 

I had thrown my arms around my sister, 
and we clung trembling to each other, while 
like a flash came the thought of years that 
had gone by; and that voice, now moaning 
like a restless spirit at the door—where had 
I heard it last ? 

‘**Do not worry, my Dora, my darling; I 
will write to you from Paris.” 

The sunny platform, the long, crowded 
train, the fair, young, white-robed figure, 
the deep-set eyes full of love gazing down 
upon her from the open window——._ Could 
this be the clew to the mystery we had given 
up 80 long ago? Could this poor, distraught 
creature, moaning out his pain in incoherent 
ravings, be my Dora’s long-lost lover, Don- 
ald Ritchie? Or, was it not rather some 

horrible nightmare from which we must 
soon awake ? 
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I cannot tell how long we remained thus, 
every nerve and faculty strained to the ut- 
most, nor what agony of mind my darling 
sister endured when she realized, at last, 
that the lover she had mourned so long, lay 
crouched like a wild beast within a few feet 
of her—alive, indeed, yet as surely dead to 
her in this world as if the grave divided 
them. 

The minutes seemed like weighted hours 
while we listened with bated breath to the 
wild ravings, the incoherent pleadings of 
the unhappy maniac. It was ever the same 
refrain—a mother who would not hear, a 
father who had deceived; and then the ac- 
cents changed, and he would call upon my 
sister’s name with caressing tones and words 
of love and of the tenderest entreaty. 

But, at last, the sound of voices reached 
us from the shrubbery without; the reflec- 
tion of a light passed across the wall, and I 
could hear cautious steps upon the gravel 
walk. A few moments more, and a crash of 
broken glass was followed almost immedi- 
ately by the opening of a door; our terrible 
jailer rose from his crouching position, and 
I heard him mutter low as he retreated 
hastily down the passage. 

It seemed long, but barely five minutes 
could have passed before rapid footsteps 
approached, and Mr. Meore’s well-known 
voice called upon my name. 

The reaction was too sudden. Dora’s 
hand dropped from mine, and, with a cry, 
she would have fallen, had I not caught her 
in my arms and supported her gently to the 
floor; then, with trembling fingers, I un- 
bolted and unbarred the door. 

There stood the kind little agent holding 
a lantern, and behind him a tall, gentleman- 
ly man in the dress of a clergyman. Mr. 
Moore was in an agony of contrition that we 
should have suffered such an ordeal; but I 
interrupted his flow of apologies and expla- 
nations. 


‘¢ My sister has fainted, Mr. Moore, and I. 


fear she has received a painful shock. I 
shall be most thankful to take her home.” 

His companion here came forward and 
said, courteously :— 

“If yeu will permit me, madam, to carry 
your sister down-stairs, we have a carriage 
which shall take you back to the hotel imme- 
diately, and I trust you will then allow me 
to express the deep regret I feel for the 
terror which my unhappy cousin has caused 
you.” 
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He lifted Dora’s unconscious form as he 
spoke, and bore her down to the porch, while 
I followed with Mr. Moore. A 
stood before the door, and I could hear the 
sound of wheels retreating down the drive; 
but my one thought, now, was for my sister, 
my one hope that we might reach our tem- 
porary home before she should awaken to a 
full recollection of the past few hours. The 
two gentlemen accompanied us, and, as we 
drove up the star-lit road, the great clock 
struck eleven. It was six hours since we 
had stood together under the flower-scented 
porch, and the interval between seemed like 
a hideous dream. Could it be possible that 
the cloud which had darkened my Dora’s 
life was about to be lifted through so rude a 
shock ? 

Our kind old landlady was on the door- 
step, anxiously peering inte the night, and 
would have hurried down to greet us; but 
our new acquaintance, who had sprung from 
the carriage the instant it stopped, checked 
her with a few whispered words, then care- 
fully lifted Dora out, and carried her to our 
own sitting-room. 

Now, for the first time, I could see him 
distinctly—a tall, broad-shouldered man, 
with a kind, good face; a man one would 
instinctively trust. 

As Mrs. Ward bustled in, with restoratives 
and smelling-salts in her hands, he would 
have left the room; but I turned impul- 
sively to him, and exclaimed :— 

** You said you were the cousin of that 
unhappy man. Will you tell me his name, 
and how long he has been ”—— 

I hesitated. 

‘*His name is Donald Ritchie,’’ was the 
reply, ‘‘ and it is ten years since he lost his 
reason.”’ 

A faint cry startled us both. Dora had 
recovered sufficiently to catch the last words, 
and she half rose, with outstretched hands 
from the sofa, exclaiming :— 

‘Oh, sir, we are strangers to you; but 
believe me, it is from no idle curiosity we 
would entreat you to tell us all you know of 
him!” 

The clergyman cast a look of grave com- 
passion on the beautiful, pale face upraised 
to his, and said, kindly:— 

‘*T will gladly tell you what I can of my 
poor cousin’s story, and I fancy you will be 
able to supply some threads in it which are 
wanting. But, rest to-night, Miss Chal- 


font. You have been terribly tried; and, as 
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I am staying in the house, I can see you in 
the morning.” 

Dora feverishly opposed this; but I per- 
suaded her, at least, to take seme refresh- 
ment before hearing the story. This she 
did; and then Mr. Hart—so the landlady 
called him—returned to our room, and, as 
briefly as he could, told the sad tale which 
was, as it were, a key to unlock the mystery 
that for ten long years had baffled us. 

Donald Ritchie was the only child of a 
wealthy merchant, who, having made his 
fortune in the West Indies, where he also 
married the beautiful daughter of a planter, 
came back and settled in the old house we 
had seen to-day. At first, domestic happi- 
ness seemed assured to him; but soon his 
wife’s violent temper and causeless jealousy 
proved a serious barrier to peace. Her 

weak indulgence of her little son was the 
cause of more serious disputes. At length 
the boy was sent to school, and for years 
returned home only for the holidays. Then 
came his college career; and, when Donald 
reached manhood, his father encouraged his 
violent love of travel, and supplied him with 
ample means to see the world, thus depriv- 
ing himself of the presence of his only child, 
rather than that the latter should be a wit- 
ness to the frightful outbursts of ungovern- 
able passion, which, as the years went on, 
increased in violence, in the unhappy woman 
who made his life a burden. 

‘¢T had never known much of my cousin,”’ 
said Mr. Hart, ‘‘ although his father was my 
mother’s only brother; for the same motive 
which induced him to keep his son away 
from home, made him also unwilling to 
welcome either friends or relatives to his 
house. It was during Donald’s absence in 
Australia, that news reached us of Mrs. 
Ritchie’s death; and, from that time, my 
uncle made London his headquarters. A 
reserved and moody man, he withstood all 
my mother’s endeavors to draw him into our 
own happy circle, and never mentioned his 
wife’s name. I now come to the early 
spring ef 187-, just ten years ago.” 

I saw a shudder pass over my sister as she 
leaned back on the sofa, shading her eyes 
from the light, and our hands met in a sym- 
pathetic clasp. 

Mr. Hart continued :— 

“Thad just been ordained, and had gone 
toa curacy in the north of England, when, 
one day, a telegram reached me from Mr. 
Ritchie’s solicitor, urging me to come at 
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once to Weston-cum-Malden, as my uncle 
was dangerously ill. I obeyed, and arrived 
here one evening in April, utterly unpre- 
pared for the terrible news which awaited 
me. 

**My uncle’s wife, it appeared, was not 
dead, as we had believed, but had become 
hopelessly insane some six years before. 
Her husband, a proud man, could not endure 
that the story of his domestic misery should 
become the gossip of the neighborhood; be- 
sides, I have no doubt, he then hoped to 
spare Donald the shock of hearing that his 
mother was a maniac. He had dismissed 
his servants, shut up the house, and having 
placed his wife in the charge of two trusty 
attendants, a man and his wife, who were 
looked upon by the people around as care- 
takers merely, he went away for a time; and 
when, during his absence, it was given out 
that Mrs. Ritchie had died abroad, there was 
no one to disprove the announcement. 

“The unhappy woman was never seen; 
and though, before long, rumors crept about 
of strange noises which were heard at times 
to proceed from the deserted house, the only 
result was that the lane leading to Myrtle 
Lodge was rarely traversed but by the so- 
called care-takers, who never, however, 
went out together. 

‘*At rare intervals my uncle visited his old 
home, and he was theré on the occasion of 


which I speak, intending to remain only a_ 


few days. On the afternoon of his arrival, 
he went to his wife’s apartments—those 
rooms you now know so well. What hap- 
pened there was never exactly explained. 
One attendant was absent, the other had left 
the room for an instant, when a cry was 
heard, and she rushed back to find her mas- 


ter lying senseless on the floor, struck down | 


by the hand of his wretched wife. 

‘* He was removed to his own room, and a 
doctor summoned; but the shock to a system 
already enfeebled by years of anxiety proved 
too severe; and, in spite of medical skill and 
care, he died within a few days, and without 
regaining consciousness. 

“It was my painful duty to meet my 
cousin, who arrived too late to see his father 
alive; still more painful was it to be obliged 
to break to him the awful tidings that the 
mother he had mourned for years was a 
hopeless maniac, and had been the instru- 
ment of his father’s death. 

‘* It was, indeed, a sorrowful evening, that 
of Donald Ritchie’s home-coming, after an 
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absence of so many years; and he seemed so 
restless and excited, though worn out by 
rapid traveling, that I urged him to retire 
early. But, before parting for the night, 
Mr. Carleton, his father’s solicitor, placed in 
his hands a letter, which he said Mr. Ritch- 
ie had intrusted to him only a few weeks 
before, to be given to his son in the event of 
his death. 

‘¢ My room was beneath my cousin’s, and 
until long into the night I could hear him 
- pacing wildly up and down. At last, when 
the morning dawned, Donald was delirious, 
and we found him lying with his father’s 
letter clenched between his hands. It con- 
tained enly a few words; but they were to 
warn him that he should never marry:— 


“*¢The curse of insanity rests upon us; 
let that curse die out with you.’ 


‘*So much I remember; but I must now 
finish my story. When Denald Ritchie re- 
covered from the brain-fever which brought 
him to the brink of the grave, the hereditary 
blight had fallen upon him, and he, too, was 
hopelessly insane. The same asylum within 
a few short weeks received both mother and 
son; and, though my aunt died many years 
ago, my poor cousin has lingered on without 
ever recovering his reason. 

‘‘T have often thought he must have been 
deeply attached to some one, for one name 
was constantly on his lips, and the photo- 
graph of a fair, young girl hung in a locket 
from his watch-chain. I have longed to give 
her some tidings of her lover’s fate; but 
there was no clew by which we could gain 
any information beyond the name of 
Dora.’ ” 

Mr. Hart paused, and again the same look 
of grave compassion was cast upon my sis- 
ter. A convulsive pressure of my hand 
gave me permission to speak, and in a few 
words I told him our story. 

But how do you account,” I asked, when 
it was ended, ‘‘for the strange coincidence 
of poor Donald’s presence at Myrtle Lodge 
to-night, when we had gone there for the 
first time? 

‘‘Tt was a singular chance,” he replied; 
‘but I can only say that just about this 
time every year, my cousin has shown unus- 
ual restlessness, and the eighteenth of Au- 
gust has always been marked by a severe 
paroxysm that has left him weaker than be- 
fore. Knowing this, I determined, this 
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year, to spend the day with him, and had 
arrived here early this morning for the pur- 
pose, as the asylum is only ten miles away. 
When I drove there, Doctor Fenton had but 
just discovered my unfortunate cousin’s es- 
cape from his attendants, and I joined in 
the search for him. It was I who at last 
suggested that he might have sought his own 
old home, and, on applying to Mr. Moore 
for the key, that gentleman mentioned to 
whom he had given it. On further inquiry 
here at the hotel, we found our good land- 
lady in great perplexity and distress over 
the non-appearance of her ladies. The clew 
was then in our hands, and you know the 
rest; but I cannot express how keenly I re- 
preach myself that more care was not taken, 
and that you should have been exposed to 
so terrible a trial.” 

As he finished speaking, my dear sister 
rose and held out her hands. 

“Do not say that, Mr. Hart. If you could 
only know what it is to have the suspense 
of years relieved at last! My poor Donald 
is lost to me in this world, but, thank Heav- 
en, not forever. He has been faithful in his 
love, and one day, I trust, we shall meet 
in a world where nothing can part us.” 

Mr. Hart pressed my sister’s hands with 
a@ murmured blessing, then bade us both 
good-night. 

The mystery is unveiled at last, the secret 
of these years revealed; but the shock of 
that terrible night was too much for my 
Dora’s strength, already overtaxed by ardu- 
ous work. For weeks she has lain between 
life and death, and during that time I have 
left her side but once, and that was to 
accompany Mr. Hart, who has remained 
here to comfort and support me in my sor- 
row, to the asylum where Donald Ritchie 
was confined. He did not know me norshould 
I have recognized in the bowed, withered- 
looking man with gray hair and restless 
wandering hands the proud handsome young 
fellow whom I remembered so well among 
the winter roses of the South. He was very 
ill, the docter said, and sinking fast; and 
only three days after our visit he passed 
quietly away. 

This my darling sister does not know; but, 
when I can take her away from Weston, 
and can gently break the tidings to her, I 
think she will be glad and thankful that, 
after ten long years of weary suffering, her 
faithful lover is at peace. 
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A PARTING. 


BY LENA CARR. 


Bip me not go away; 
Oh, let me linger at thy side to-day! 
Mine ears are hungry for thy lightest word, 
Rejoicing ever when thy tones are heard. 
Oh, bid me stay! 


Let me still linger here, 
And drink the sunshine of thy glance so dear; 
My eyes refuse to see by other light; 
I grope, without thee in the deepest night. 
Oh, let me linger here! 


O Time! pause in your flight; 
Snatch not away these last few moments bright; 
When once thy cruel haste has fed my woe, 


Concorp, Mass., 1888. 


The weary weeks and months will linger so. 
Oh, pause, Time, in your flight. 


Oh, weary, weary days! 
Across your dark abyss I dare not gaze; 
Oh, leave these last few precious moments free 
From all the pain you hold in store for me. 
Oh, weary, weary days! 


I can no longer stay ; 
Fate’s unrelenting mandate I obey. 
When we shall meet again I cannot tell; 
This bitter word is all I know,—farewell! 
I can no longer stay. 


BIOGRAPHIOAL PORTFOLIO. 
JOSIAH HUNT, THE INDIAN FIGHTER. 


| searching among the records for the 

perfect type of that class of men who 
are pre-eminently entitled to the cognomen 
of ‘* Indian fighters,’’ we have been able to 
find none in whose individuality was com- 
bined so many characteristics of the class as 
in the person who is the subject of the fol- 
lowing sketch. 

Nature had given Hunt a frame of iron, 
and a constitution which-no hardship, priva- 
tion, or suffering could impair. Reared 
in the midst of those scenes of trial through 
which the early settlers were compelled to 
pass, to win from the wilderness a home 
and home comforts; trained from boyhood 
to the use of the unerring rifle; hunting for 
a subsistence in the wild forests which 
covered the Western country, and eating 
his food in the simplicity which Nature gave 
it, without any of those appliances to in- 
crease the relish with which epicures season 
it, he grew to man’s estate free from any of 
the ‘ills that flesh is heir to,” well-knit, 
strong, hardy, robust, capable of enduring 
any amount of fatigue, his senses taught by 
experience in the woods and in constant 


strife with the most subtle foe; with an eye 


_ like a hawk, a hand as quick as thought, and 


with limbs in which were combined great 
strength and agility, he was “‘ every inch a 
man.” 

As a hunter, he was rarely equaled. His 
habits, his inclinations, his early life and his 
necessities all combined to make him expert 
in the pursuit of game. Adopting all the 
craft of the red man, to which he added the 
intelligence of the pale-face, he was always 
successful where others would have despair- 
ed. By constant and unremitting observa- 
tion and practice he could imitate the voices 
of all the denizens of the forest, from the 
growl and bark of the bear, to the call of 
the smallest songster of the vale; and these 
powers were of immense service to him in 
luring the game, as well as in deceiving an 
enemy. As an Indian fighter, he possessed 
all the subtlety and artifice of the foe, with 
the tact, stratagem, powers of concentration 
and perseverence of the white man. No trap, 
however artfully and cunningly laid, ever 
caught him unprepared; and the Indians 
themselves awarded him the praise of being 
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the most silent, artful, and dangerous enemy 
they ever met. 


When Wayne was despatched into the 


' North-western country to chastise and bring 


to terms various tribes who had leagued to- 
gether with a determination to restrict the 
approach of the whites to the Ohio river, he 
gathered together all the Indian fighters, 
scouts, spies and hunters whom he could in- 
duce to join his army. There were Wells, 
Kibby, McLellan, May, Hickman, Thorp, 
Mahaffy, the Millers, and a host of others. 
who deserve more than a passing notice, but 
there was one who excelled them all—Josiah 
Hunt. 

While the army was stationed at Green- 
ville, in the winter of 1793-4, Hunt was em- 
ployed in furnishing the tables of the officers 
with game, and of course was exempted 
from every other duty. He had a carte 
blanche to go and come when he pleased, 
take what he wanted, and do as he desired; 
in fact, was free of the fort in every respect. 


_ The country was overrun with Indians. The 


fort was watched by scouts and spies, who 


. stationed themselves in trees the better to 


overlook the garrison; and when a person 
was seen to leave, note was taken of the 
course he pursued, his path ambuscaded, 
and his scalp secured. Hunt was too cun- 
ning for them, however. He invariably left 
after dark; and “‘when he got into the 
woods,’”? he used to say, “‘ without their 


knowledge, he had as good a chance as they.” 


To spend the night in the woods without a 
fire, during the severe cold of that winter, 
would have been almost certain death; for 
no human being could do it without the most 
imminent danger of freezing to death. 
To show a light, however, was to invite 
certain destruction. Hunt did the one with- 
out fear of the other. His mode of proced- 
ure was as follows: He would leave the 
camp about three hours after dark, and 


‘ traveling by a circuitous route for some miles 


in the direction of the section where he in- 
tended to hunt the next day, he would 
bivouac for the night. 

His arrangements for this purpose were 
made in the following manner: With his 
tomahawk he cut a hole in the frozen earth 
about the size and depth of a hat-crown, and 
after.it was made to his liking, with as little 
noise as possible, he prepared some ‘ roth,” 
or white-oak bark, from a dead tree, which 
will retain a strong heat when covered with 
its ashes. Kindling a fire from flint and 


steel at the bottom of his ‘‘ coal pit,’’ as he 
termed it, the bark was severed into strips, 
which were laid cross-wise in the ‘hole until 
it was filled. After it was sufficiently ignit- 
ed, it was covered over with dirt, with the - 
exception of two air-holes in the margin, 
which could be opened or closed at pleasure. 
Spreading down a layer of bark or brush to 
keep him from the ground, he sat down with 
the coal-pit between his legs, enveloped 
himself in his blanket, and slept cat-dozes 
in an upright position. If his fire became too 
much smothered, he freshened it by blow- 
ing into one of the air-holes. He declared 
that he coull make himself sweat whenever 
he chose. The snapping of a twig was suf- 
ficient to awaken him, when uncovering 
his head, he keenly scrutinized the surround- 
ing gloom, his right hand on his trusty rifle 
ready for any mischance of the hour.” 

What a picture of self-reliance, bodily en- 
durance, firmness of nerve, and cool, calm 
courage is here presented! The citizen of 
the present day, surrounded by every appli- 
ance of civilization and comfort, without fear 
of danger, cannot realize the situation of 
this hardy son of the forest as he sat, un- 
distinguishable in the darkness from an old 
stump, surrounded by hordes of enemies— 
cruel, blood-thirsty and implacable enemies 
—who sought with untiring energy and in- 
creasing vigilance to take his life; while the 
wild beasts—the bear, the pamther and the 
wolf—roamed the woods round about him in 
search of prey. Alone in the wilderness, 
with no friend to aid, no arm to save him 
but his own, there he sat, that lone man, 
nodding in his blanket, while the winds 
howled the sad requiem of the departed year; 
and the pitiless storm raged with fury, per- 
haps, with every nerve on the stretch, every 
faculty on the alert, ready at a moment’s 
warning to engage in the deadly struggle 
for life, knowing that success depended on 
his rifle, his own right hand and unerring 
eye. How little of this can we realize, as 
we sit about the blazing hearthstone, shel- 
tered from all the inclemencies of the weath- 
er, free from danger, and ‘‘ with none to 
molest or make us afraid.” 

Yet there must have been an excitement, 
an intense and thrilling interest in such a 
life, calculated to send the blood with elec- 
tric rapidity through the veins, and make 
such a man infatuated with it. 

As seon as it was light enough to see, he 
was on his feet, and, leaving his camp-ground 
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JOSIAH HUNT, THE INDIAN FIGHTER. 


would proceed to hunt for game, keeping, at 
the same time, a good lookout for Indians, 
If he discovered a deer, he would slip a bul- 
let into his mouth, to be prepared to lead 
again immediately. This was his first care 
—never to be caught with an empty rifle. 
After shooting his game, he secreted him- 
self until satisfied that the report of his piece 
had brought no Indians into his immediate 
vicinity, and then he would proceed to skin 
it. Approaching it cautiously, he would 
drag it to the nearest tree which answered 
his purpose, and after leaning his rifle 
against a tree within reach of his hand, he 
would commence the operation. He would 
skin for awhile, and then raise himself up to 
scan the forest in every direction, to see if 
the crack of his rifle had brought a foe to 
the vicinity, and then proceed to his work. 
If the breaking of a twig or any other sound 
evinced the proximity of animal life, he was 
immediately on the alert, with rifle in hand, 
prepared for any emergency. Having 
skinned and cut up the deer, the four quar- 
ters were packed in the hide, which was so 
arranged as to be slung on the back like a 
knapsaek, and in this manner he wended 
his way to the fort. If he was at a distance 
from the garrison, only the hind quarters 
were brought in. On one of these excur- 
sions, he discovered three Indians in a party, 
proceeding along the base of a ridge on 
which he was. Quickly concealing himself, 
he took aim, but waited gor two of them to 
get within range, being willing to risk him- 
self with the other. But they continued to 
march in Indian file, and although he could 
have killed either of them, he concluded 
that the odds of two to one would be too 
great, without gaining the death of but one 
enemy; so he let them pass. 

When the army moved forward to the 
Maumee, for the purpose of giving battle to 
the Indians, Hunt was with it, and took an 
active part in the action at the “‘ Fallen Tim- 
ber.’ In the midst of the confusion of 
the first charge, he was about to spring 
over a fallen tree, when an Indian behind it 
fired at him so close that the flash almest 


singed his face. He had been obliged to fire 
in such haste, however, that he missed his 
aim although the ball passed between the ear 
and the head, making his ear ring for an 
hour afterward. As soon as he fired, the © 
Indian sprang up, and darted off at his ut- 
most speed, running zigzag, dodging up 
and down, and endeavoring in every way to 
escape the ball from his enemy’s rifle. He 
knew the man he had fired at, and he knew 
that he. never missed his mark. His body 
was naked from his waist upward, and had a 
bright red streak painted up and down the 
back, which afforded a prominent mark for 
an experienced shet. Hunt sprang over the 
tree, and threw his rifle into the hollow of 
his shoulder, exclaiming, ‘‘ Hold a moment, 
stranger, Kill-deer has a word te say to you;”’ 
and taking aim at the red strip, he seized 
the moment when the Indian was rising to 
his feet, and fired. Although a snap-shot, 
it was an effectual one, and the redskin fell 
dead. He had fought his last battle. 

At the treaty of Greenville, in 1795, the 
Indians seemed to consider Hunt as the next 
great man to Wayne himself. They inquir- 
ed for him, gathered around him, and were 
loud in their praises and compliments. 

Great man, Captain Hunt—great warri- 
or—good hunting man, Indian no can kill! ” 
They informed him that some of their brav- 
est and most cunning warriors had often 
set out expressly to kill him. They knew 
how he made his secret camp-fires, the in- 
genuity of which excited their admiration. 
The parties in quest of him had often seen 
him—could describe the dress he wore, and 
his cap, made of raccoon’s skin, with the tail 
hanging behind, the front turned up; and 
ornamented with three brass rings. The 
scalp of such a great warrior they considered 
to be an invaluable trophy; yet they never 
could catch him off his guard—never get 
within shooting distance without being dis- 
covered, and exposing themselves to his 
death-dealing rifle. 

He settled in Greene county, Ohio, after 
peace was declared. 


In opinions look not always back; 
Your wake is nothing; mind the coming track; 
Leave what you’ve done for what you have to do; 
Don’t be “‘consistent,’’ but be simply true. 


—Holmes. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


THE WILD TRIBES OF 


HE report of the Bombay Forest Com- 
mission contains some interesting in- 
formation about the wild tribes of the Kon- 
kan, the strip of land in Bombay that lies 
between the Western Ghats and the Arabian 
Sea. The wild tribes are a great number of 
persons of different aboriginal races, who 
live an unsettled life and who subsist for the 
greater part of the year on the wages they 
earn as carriers and distributers of forest 
produce among the local residents. 

There are three distinct wild tribes left— 
the Katkaris, 30,000 strong; the Thakurs, 
50,000, and the Varlis, 20,000 in strength— 
individuals who lead a savage life altogether, 
and eke out a precarious living by a sporadic 
hill cultivation, by collecting forest produce 
for barter or sale at the nearest markets, and 
also to a certain extent by killing and eating 
various sorts of wild animals. They live in 
miserable hovels in or near the forests. The 
Thakurs are an unsettled tribe ready to 
change their hamlet if a child sickens or a 
cow dies. They wear scarcely any clothes, 
eat the coarsest food, leve indolence and 
dissipation, have no thought for the future, 
and spend all they can in drink. Still, as a 
rule, they are quiet and peaceable and live 
altogether by themselves. They neither 
borrow norsteal. They are truthful, honest, 
teachable, and harmless. They are hard- 
working, the women doing quite as much as 
the men, and they are much more thrifty 
and sober than either the Varlis or Katkaris. 
Some of their villages are very orderly and 
clean, the people showing much respect for 
the headman, who belongs to their own 
caste. Thakur means “a chief,’ and in 
days very remote they probably had a po- 
sition of some standing. 

The Katkaris, or makers of Kat—that, is, 
catechu—are the poorest and least hopeful of 
the three tribes—drunken, given to thieving, 
and unwilling to work. In 1825, according 
to Bishop Heber, they were charcoal burn- 
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ers, but so wild and sacred that they would 
have no direct dealings with the people of 
the plain. They breught head loads of char- 
coal to particular spots, whence it was car- 
ried away by the villagers, who left in its 
place a customary payment of rice, clothing, 
and iron tools. Eleven years later Major 
Mackintosh described them as great thieves, 
stealing corn from fields and farmyards, 
committing robberies in the villages at 
night, and plundering lonely travelers dur- 
ing the day. Their women work hard, act- 
ing as laborers and bringing into market the 
head loads of wood their husbands have 
gathered in the forests. They are very 
for, generally in rags, and often without 
any wholesome food. As soon as they get 
together a few pence they spend it in drink 
and tobacco. A small body of them, how- 
ever, will not eat cow’s meat, and are 
allowed to draw water at the village wells 
and to enter Kunbi houses. 

The third tribe, the Varlis, are considera- 
bly better off. They are unshaven and 
slightly clothed, and live in small bamboo 
and bramble huts. They are very innocent 
and harmless, but immoderately fond of liq- 
uor. They commit crimes of violence only 
when they are drunk, and they join in thefts 
and gang robberies only when they are 
starving. Among themselves they are ex- 
tremely fond of fun, and very sociable. 
With strangers they are timid at first, but 
with Europeans whom they know, they are 
frank and very truthful. 

Nothing will induce them to leave the 
forests. They are passionately fond of sport, 
and will take their guns into the forest and 
stay there for days together shooting samb- 
hur, bhenkri, peacocks, and jungle and spur 
fowls over the forest, pools and springs. 
These types of savage life are to be found 
within an hour, or even half an hour’s jour- 
ney from Bombay. 
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HE garden of Samarcand was the loveli- 

est place in the world. Fountains of 
sparkling water fell with merry waltzes, into 
basins of diamond and pearl, flinging their 
silvery showers over the blushing, smiling 
flowers. Tall trees with odorous bloom and 
leaves, waved by the zephyr’s fragrant 
breath, murmured sweetest songs as they 
towered toward the azure sky. Large gol- 
den mammees, mandarin oranges and tom- 
berongs, rich purplish mangustins, rose- 
apples, crimson as the sunset clouds, the 
pale, yellow flat peach, and all of the deli- 
cious tropical fruits were in abundance. 
The liveliest imagination can have but a 
faint idea of its glorious beauty. It was en- 
closed by three walls of white marble, each 
wall having one gate, and each guarded by a 
dragon; the whole surrounded by a lake 
whose depth could not be ascertained. 

It was a lovely day in summer, the air 
fragrant with the breath of flowers, and 
thrilling with bird-songs, when King Al 
Edrie called his three sons, and thus ad- 
dressed them:— 

‘* My sons, the youngest of you is of age 
this day. Go up to the ivory tower, look in 
the mirrors, and you will see your future 
brides.” 

The eldest son took the golden key with a 
low bow, and followed by his brothers, went 
up the marble steps leading to the ivory 
tower. 

There were three mirrors sét in frames 
of costly gems. One either side of the door, 
and one directly opposite, enveloped in a 
blood-red curtain. Sentrim, the eldest, 
stepped to the right hand, Alrie to the left, 
leaving Alin the veiled mirror. Raising the 
curtain, Alin started back in horror, for a 
Stream of blood flowed from beneath his 
hand. Gathering courage he again raised 
the curtain. A pavilion enveloped in a 
snowy curtain met his eye. Slowly it was 
raised, and he saw a young girl leaning 
against a pillar of red-veined marble. A 
dress of purest white fell in graceful folds 
around her slender figure, and a dove, with 
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feathers tinged with gold, fluttered over her 
head. Her countenance was sad as is the 
angel on our right shoulder who weeps 
when we repent of evil, and her eyes were 
filled with tears. Fair as the snow of Leba- 
non, witha tint en her cheeks delicate as the 
heart of a rose-apple, deepening te scarlet on 
the exquisite lips, eyes blue as the summer 
sky, delicately chiselled features, and such 
tiny white hands! 

“It is well,” said the king, when the 
young men had returned to him. ‘“ The 
maiden thou hast seen, Sentrim, is none 
other than the eldest daughter of our neigh- 
bor, King Aleppo. Thou, also, Alrie, hast 
seen well, for Prince Avin’s only daughter, 
hast thou looked favorably upon. But thou, 
O Alin, youngest of thy brothers! hast 
wildly and foolishly placed thy silly head in 
danger; for the maiden thou hast seen is 
kept prisoner in the garden of Samarcand, 
guasded by horrible dragons. Truly, thou 
shalt deal in blood, ere thou wilt release 
her.” 

‘¢ My father,” replied the prince, proudly, 
‘¢T will release her from her prison.” 

‘¢ My son, my son!” sighed the king,‘ thy 
years have not brought thee discretion. 
Knowest thou, that thou must enter the gar- 
den and gather the poisonous fruit, in which 
the mark of Eve’s teeth, the mother of the 
world, is yet found. Consider, I pray you, 
the danger of the expedition.” 

‘* My father, love is stronger than dan- 

Prophet Corihma prophesied danger 
for thee. Go to him, and he will direct thy 
course, foolhardy though it be; for many go 
hither, and none return.”’ 

Consulting the book of fate, Corihma 
threw an arrow of light into the air, and said 
to him:— 

‘¢ This arrow will lead you to a dervish, 
who will guide you further. There are 
great dangers before you, but you will over- 
come them.”’ : 

Alin thanked him, and soon came to the 
dervish, who was sitting by the roadside, 
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smoking a long chiboug. Looking keenly at 
- the prince, he said:— 

‘“*You come from the Prophet Cerihma, 
who bids me help you on your journey. 
Turn neither to the right hand nor the left, 
until you come where seven roads meet. 
There is a tree at the side of each road, and 
a bird in each tree. They will immediately 
ery out the advantages of their road, but 
you must not answer a word, and heed only 
the white bird, who will give you three 
stars. Him you must obey in every partic- 
ular.”’ 

Alin obeyed him, and went on slowly, for 
the way was full of sharp-pointed rocks, and 
brambles by the side caught his clothes and 
scratched his hands. After along time, he 
came to where the seven roads met, when 
six of the birds directly called out:— 

‘Take my road, and it will lead you safely 
to the Princess Lalla, whom you seek. 
There are all sorts of dangers in the others, 
but the giant in this is my friend, and he 
will take you on his back and set you over 
the high wall into the garden.” 

‘‘ Believe them not! The giant would 
devour you ata mouthful. I am the one 
who will guide you to Samarcand.”’ 

After screaming till they were hoarse, the 
birds became angry and flew at each other, 
pecking furiously. 

Then the white bird said in a sweet voice :— 

‘Noble prince, hasten away ere this tur- 
moil ceases. Follow and obey implicitly the 
three stars, or they will leave you to your 
fate. You can safely sleep while they watch 
over you, but beware! close not thine eyes 
in Sleeping Valley. List not to the sirens 
who would woo thee to a never-ending sleep, 
and taste no drink nor fruit, except that over 
which the stars cast a radiance. As soon as 
you leave Sleeping Valley, you will come to 
an old woman spinning cohwebs with a gold- 
en wheel, who will furnish you with what 
you need.”’ 

Alin bowed three times, and taking the 
road indicated, walked away at a brisk pace. 
The way lay through a cavern of twilight 
dimness. Massive rocks rose either side a 

stone pathway, flowers that gleamed like a 
flame of fire, birds with trumpet-like voices, 
and fruit crimson as the pomegranate blos- 
som, golden as the acacia, purple as the famed 
Tyrian purple, whereof kings’ robes were 
made, white as the snow blossom, with veins, 
blue, scarlet and gold, running through the 
glossy outside covering. 
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Weary and thirsty, he pressed on. las! 
must he die of thirst and hunger when the 
fruits of all climes surrounded him, and he 
could hear tinkling streams flowing over the 
rocks, and see the glint and sparkle of their 
diamond drops? On, on went the stars, 
their radiant light lighting the dimness of 
the cavern. At last they hovered over a 
tree with spreading branches, laden with 
fruit, pink as the seashell’s heart, and sweet 
as honey to the taste. 

Sleeping Valley was close to a cavern. 
Such a lovely, sleepy place as it was! The 
grass was green as orange leaves; watered 
by a fragrant dew, and waved by a gentle 
wind, it gave forth a perfume like the rarest 
flowers. There were trees an hundred feet 
in height, forming arches of living green. 
Some had scarlet leaves and golden blossoms, 
purple and crimson, green and gold, pink 
and white. One tree would bear half a doz- 
en different kinds of fruit in clusters to- 
gether. Flowers of all kinds and perfumes 
fringed the valley’s emerald-green robe, from 
the blue-eyed violet to the rose of Sharon 
and Damascus, and the lily of the valley, 
eight feet in circumference. 

Over the valley was the purple haze of 
summer twilight, with its subtle breath and 
fragrant air, thrilling Alin tothe heart. The 
peaceful, dreamy happiness that heralds 
sleep took possession of his frame, and the 
songs of birds and murmur of the streamlets 
rippling through the levely bowers, rang 
melodiously in his brain. Beautiful youths 
came from under the feathery tree branches, 
offering wine and fruit with gentle tones 
and graceful gestures. Alin turned from 
them hastily, and the stars shot forth fiery 
sparks. 

Then lovely maids from all nations—from 
the dusky Ethiope to the fair Circassian— 
greeted him with joyous, winning smiles 
and softest tones :— 

‘‘Rest, noble prince, in this valley of 
love! they cried, in tones sweet as the bul- 
bul’s love-song. ‘‘ We will gather thee fruit 
of every tree, and strew rose leaves for thy 
couch, and bring thee wine from the vintage 
of Damascus, and sweet-flowing waters from 
our Fragrant Spring, and thou wilt never 
know aught of sorrow again. Rest thee: in 
‘peaceful sleep, and we will sing thee songs 
of love.” 

Under nearly every tree Alin saw sleep- 
ing youths, but he resolutely kept on his 
way, never heeding the winning tones, nor 
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tempting offers of fruit and wine, which 
they offered him on salvers of solid gold and 
cups of pearl and sapphire. 

When he wavered in his heart the stars 
grew dim; when he grew strong in purpose, 
they shone in glorious brightness. He had 
gone about half way through the valley, 
when a young girl—lovely as Eve before the 
fall—before which the others paled as stars 
before the sun, paused before him. Her 
dress of crimson velvet was crusted with 
jewels wrought into the semblance of birds 
and flowers. Her long, jetty hair was one 
glitter of gems, and her snowy neck covered 
with the richest necklaces. 

Alin looked at her in admiration. She 
accosted him in tones so musical that the 
birds hushed their songs and the streams 
their murmur to listen, and offered him a 
goblet of pearl blazing with diamends. 

‘* Look at those rugged mountains,” cried 
the siren, ‘either side our lovely valley! 
Their rocks are sharp as hatred, and slip- 
pery as falsehood; and behold! they reach 
to the skies. Rest thee, if for but a mo- 


ment beside our Fragrant Spring, shaded by 
fringing palms.”’ 
Alin answered never a word, and as if by 


magic the scene was changed. Youths and 
maidens followed him, shouting and flinging 
stones, branches of trees, and showering 
him with water. One star went behind him, 
and it was darkness to his pursuers; the 
others guarded and guided him to the old 
woman. As soon as his pursuers saw her, 
they rushed away headlong with horrible 
shrieks and groans. 

‘““Your way leads through the bowels of 
the earth,” said she, ‘‘ and there is a ball of 
light to guide you through the darkness. A 
giant with six legs and four arms will chal- 
lenge you to battle, when this sword of 
keenness will stand you good service. Af- 
ter despatching this monster you will come 
to the lake before the garden of Samarcand. 
You must them say, three times, authorita- 
tively, ‘I command you in the name of the 
Prophet Corihma to.lower the drawbridge,’ 
being very careful not to fall into the lake. 
On reaching the other side, a man twenty 
feet in height and ten across the shoulders, 
will challenge you toa race. You must by 
wit and shrewdness, outwit him, for you 
cannot possibly outrun him. When you 
have won the race he will become your 
friend and do you signal service. I have 
spun you a net and rope of gold, silver and 


of spiders’ webs, which you must use as oc- 
casion requires. But if your heart is not 
pure, you had better return, for no tongue 
can paint the dangers you will have to over- 
come. Wisdom is more than might, and 
cunning is more than an army. Challenge 
the first dragon to mortal combat, and be 
not dismayed at his fury. The second drag- 
on will send an army of toads against you. 
If you can secure the first one you can easi- 
ly secure him. The third dragon is the 
most powerful of all. Then will thy courage 
and shrewdness test itself. Take of my 
spinning whatever you like. Farewell.” 

Alin thanked her respectfully, and chose 
a golden bow and golden arrows no larger 
than your finger. The old woman’s eyes 
sparkled, and she set to work spinning as if 
the world were kept moving by her exer- 
tions. 

The ball of light, from which rays and 
sparkles of light glanced like rockets in the 
inky blackness, kept steadily on. Alin 
could only see one step ahead; when he had 
taken that another appeared. The most 
horrible groans and pitiful shrieks issued 
from the walls, and doors were shaken vio- 
lently. Now Alin was very brave, as all 
good people ought to be, and he called out 
in aloud voice:— 

‘* Wait patiently, my friends, a little long- 
er, and I will free you from your horrible 
prison.”’ 

The words had scarcely left his lips ere 
the place was shaken by a mighty wind, and 
a huge black giant with a tall Norwe- 
gian pine for a staff, appeared, shaking the 
earth at every step. His eyes (twoin front, 
two on each side, and two behind) were as 
large as dinner-plates, and each of his four 
arms were as long as a man’s body, and his 
voice sounded like the ocean when a furious 
storm lashed it to fury. 

‘¢ Who are you who dares wake me from 
sleep ?”’ he cried angrily. ‘‘ Come hither; 
and I will add yet another to the many who 
with groans and shrieks soothe me to sleep. 
Ah! I see you. Take that for your temer- 
ity,’’ aiming a heavy blow at Alin with his 
staff. 

Quietly evading it, Alin fixed a golden 
arrow to his bow and the next moment it 
had pierced one of the giant’s eyes. Woet- 
vall roared so loud that it sounded like the 
roar of artillery when two mighty armies 
meet, and vainly endeavored to strike the 
young prince, blewing great clouds of smoke 
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_ from his mouth to suffocate him. But the 
ball of light burnt it up before it reached 
Alin. When the fourth eye was pierced, 
Woetvall caused an earthquake te shake the 
earth to its foundations. Vivid flashes of 
lightning with awful crashes of thunder 
rolled through the bowels of the earth. At 
the fifth, the air was filled with sulphurous 
flame and smoke, and red-hot tongues lap- 
ped the water that issued from Woetvall’s 
mouth. At the destruction of the sixth eye, 
the earth whirled rapidly, the thunder crash- 
ed to a deafening roar, flames of fire lit the 
darkness like day, red-hot balls whizzed with 
frightful hisses through the air, the earth 
opened and closed, vomiting floods of water 
and flames of fire. 

Alin immediately seized the sword of 
Keenness and cut off the monster’s head, 
when the flames and balls disappeared, and 
the place became quiet. The ball of light 
had shone with steady light through all the 
battle, but now it shot forth sparks like stars, 
and Alin found himself on the shore of the 
Black Lake. Commanding the drawbridge 
to be lowered, he heard a heavy noise, and a 
bit of a board no more than two inches wide 
was thrown overthe lake. Throwing a gold- 
en rope over a tree at the other side, he 
stepped on the bridge. Up and down went 
the bridge rapidly, and he must have inevi- 
tably have fallen, if he had not taken the 
precaution to fasten a rope to the tree op- 
posite. 

A giant advanced to meet him and chal- 
lenged him to a race. 

Very well,” said Alin. 

Comolin’s hair hung down to his heels in 
thick curls, and as he turned to run, Alin 
caught one of the long curls, and in a few 
moments was safely ensconced on the gi- 
ant’s shoulder. On went Comolin like the 
wind; and, after running till out of breath, 
he paused and looked round. Alin was no- 
where to be seen, and he burst into a hearty 
laugh. 

‘*Let him laugh who wins,” exclaimed 
the prince, who had descended to the ground 
and stood a little in advance of Comolin. 

‘* My friend, my deliverer!”’ cried Como- 
lin, in tones singularly soft and sweet, 
clasping Alin in his arms and nearly squeez- 
ing the breath out of him, “how can I 
thank thee? The spell is broken, and I am 
free. The wicked enchanter who guards 
Samarcand placed me under a spell until 

some one beat me in arace. Ask what you 


will (for you are the first who has beaten 
me), and I will do it if possible.” 

‘* Help me to enter the garden of Samar- 
cand, and be my friend.” 

With all my heart,” replied Comolin. 

After a while they came to the first wall 
round the garden. The dragon lay half 
asleep in the sunshine, and Alin had an op- 
portunity to see just how terriffic he was. 
He had two heads with a face on each side 
of them, and four arms, and four legs coy- 
ered with hair. 

“What, ho!’’ cried Alin, ‘“‘I challenge 
you to mortal combat.” 

The dragon shook himself, and rushed at 
Alin with his great mouths open, brandish- 
ing his arms, and yelling hideously. Seizing 
Alin, Comolin placed him in a tree, and ran 
afew rods, thus drawing the attention of 
the dragon to himself. 

With a loud roar the dragon gave chase to 
Camolin, going directly under the tree in 
which Alin was concealed, when the young 
man with one blow cut off both his heads. 
The body rolled into the Black Lake with a 
boom like the discharge of a cannon, and 
the first wall fell to the ground, shaking the 
earth to its centre. 

The second dragon no sooner saw Alin 
and Comolin; than he sent an army of toads, 
with eyes all over their bodies, to devour 
them. Spreading the silver net on the grass 
with one of the spiders’ webs over it, Alin, 
with a dexterous movement caught them all, 
for they did not notice the web beneath, but 
thought they were but spiders’ webs on the 
grass tinged with sunshine. This dragon 
had four heads and eight arms, with feath- 
ers for hair. Finding his army destroyed, 
he was furious, and spitting in the air, it was 
filled with flies, that flew at Alin and Como- 
lin, trying to pierce them with their stings. 
It was of no avail, for Comolin had hid the 
prince in his long hair, and combed it over 
his face; and it was so thick the flies could 
not pierce through it. The dragon then 
threw a stone into the air, and it became an 
eagle, but this also could not pierce Como- 
lin’s hair. Seizing a stone, Comolin threw 
it with his full strength at the dragon, shat- 
tering one of his heads to fragments. Alin 
at the same time shot a golden arrow at the 
second head’s mouth, piercing the windpipe, 
and thus choking him. In this way he was 
soon despatched, and the second wall fell 
down with a crash, like the overthrow of 8 
mighty army. 
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The third dragon had ten heads full of 
eyes, before and behind, and his body was 
covered with scales like a fish. He opened 
his ten mouths, and gave a roar that was 
heard to the ends of the earth, when he saw 
the prince and Comolin; and immediately 
the sun was darkened, and instead of light 
there was inky blackness. 

Fiery arrows, red-hot stones, weighing 
several tons, horses with breast-plates of 
fire, red-hot lava, and other terrible missiles 
came toward them, but ere they reached 
them, they were destroyed by the ball of 
light. 
yo Comolin threw great stones, 
weighing a ton, at the dragon’s heads, and 
Alin had shot at them with his golden 
arrows, they made no more impression than 
so much dust. Sulphurous smoke, wasps, 
large as eagles, and terrible beasts came 
from out the dragon’s throat, but were 
destroyed by the ball of light, as fast as they 
appeared. At length Comolin threw a 


golden rope over the monster’s feet, and 
pinned them to the ground, and despite the 
dragon’s struggles, he and Alin had thrown 
ropes over each head. 

They had no sooner conquered the dragon 


than they heard the sound of rejoicing, and, 
taking the ferm of a bat, the enchanter flew 
away. 

Mounted on Comolin’s shoulder, Alin 
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plucked the fruit in which, at even this dis- 
tant day, the marks of Eve’s teeth are seen. 
As soon as he had done this, the last wall 
fell down, and the birds burst into an ecstasy 
of song. The trees waved their fragrant 
branches, and the fountains rippled forth a 
more musical song. 

To Alin’s surprise, he saw a magnificent 
palace in the centre of the garden, sur- 
rounded with olive and fig trees, their deep 
green leaves and bright golden blossoms 
gleaming in the sun. Instead of being far 
distant from Elremonda, Alin found himself 
within a day’s journey of his home. 

The beautiful Princess Lalla was no longer 
pale and sad as she greeted Alin, and the 
young man thought if she was charming be- 
fore, she was glorious now. 

Prince Alin was welcomed as one risen 
from the dead, and the whole city was gath- 
ered together, for the sleepers in Sleeping 
Valley had awakened, and Woetvall’s pris- 
oners were freed from their horrible prison, 
who had hastened to Elremonda to greet 
their deliverer. 

Prince Alin’s marriage with the lovely 
Princess Lalla was celebrated the following 
day with great pomp and rejoicing, and at 
this day Comolin lives with him in the 
beautiful garden of Samarcand. 

Thus you see, onlldeem, noble deeds bring 
their own reward. 


THE DUCHESS OF PENNYROYAL COURT. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


HE Duchess received her title and the 
court its name, by way of old Mr. Duke, 
who kept the little shop next to the corner. 
“Drugs and Medicines and Root Beer’? was 
the sign on the shop, but the drugs consisted 
almost entirely of fragrant herbs, spearmint, 
and peppermint, amd checkerberry, sweet 
marjoram, sage, and catnip; and above all 
always floated the pungent odor of penny- 
royal. And so the place came to be called 
Pennyroyal Court. 
The Duchess was a little waif that Mr. 
Duke had picked up nobody knew where. 
She was hump-backed, and her head was 
twisted in a way that was painful to see. 


She had a worn little face, but her 
hair was golden, and some of the people in 
the court said she had “the brow of the 
blessed virgin.’’ 

Somebody had nick-named her the Duch- 
ess, and the name clung to her. It was de- 
rived, of course, from her adopted father’s 
name, but there was an appropriateness 
about it,too. When she was scarcely as high 
as the knob of the shop door she held all Pen- 
nyroyal Court, figuratively speaking, under 
her thumb. 

Nobody quite understood why. Many of 
the people believed that a deformed person 
was under the especial protection of the 
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saints, and that had much to do with it. 
She had a force of character that had its ef- 
fect everywhere, and a heart big enough to 
take in all Pennyroyal Court, from the 
grandfathers and grandmothers down to the 
new puppies and kittens. 

Not too soft a heart, either, had the Duch- 
ess for practical, every-day use in Penny- 
royal Court. She administered condign 
punishment to Johnny Meany, who persist- 
_ ed in tying two tin pans to cats’ tails, and 
she promptly escorted Danny Keep to the 
police station when he came home with an 
unaccounted-for watch in his possession, 
and nobody in the court who had been drink- 
ing too much dared to let the Duchess see 
him. 

One day the little sweet-smelling shop 
was closed, and crape was tied on its door- 
handle. Old Mr. Duke was dead, and had 
left the little waif behind him homeless and 
penniless, as he had found her. 

But as she sat on the door-step, when the 
funeral was over, with her little bundle in 
her arms, trying to force back the tears, 
that people might not feel too much troubled 
for her, she had only the delicate difficulty 
of choosing among more than a dozen homes 
that were open to her. 

*¢ You’re all good to me,—and I’ll go with 
Nancy Pedrick,” she said to the throng 
that surrounded her. 

Nancy Pedrick, who was likely to be 
turned out of her attic any day, for her hus- 
band had fallen from a wharf and been 
drowned, when he was intoxicated, leaving 
her, a delicate woman, with five children to 
‘ care for, of whom Tommy the oldest was 
only nine. 

The peeple all looked at each other; but, 
after all, it was just like the Duchess. And 
Nancy Pedrick hid her face in her apron and 
wept tears of relief and comfort. She knew 
what a wise head the Duchess had. She 
was only thirteen, and no taller than a child 
of nine, but Nancy Pedrick felt as if she 
had found a strong helper. 

The Duchess had plans, already. There 
was a stock of herbs left in the store, and 
she meant to take them around in a basket, 
perhaps even to the fine streets and squares; 
she had hopes of building up a thriving 
trade. 

But these plannings came to a sudden end. 
One day a procession came through the 
street. A great general was dead, and mili- 
tary companies, with slow music and muffled 


drums, and a long line of carriages filled 
with distinguished men from all parts of the 
country, formed his funeral cortege. 

Pennyroyal Court emptied itself into the 
street in two minutes. Processions did not 
often come that way. This one was return- 
ing, and had taken the shortest route. 

Some of the. men in the companies had 
been on escort duty a long time and were 
much fatigued. The Duchess, leaning from 
Nancy Pedrick’s attic window to look—she 
seldom ventured into a crowd—saw one of 
the soldiers looking very white and faint, 
and even leaning upon his comrade, as some 
obstruction in the street caused a halt. The 
Duchess seized a can of coffee from the back 
of the stove, where she had set it to keep it 
warm for Tommy, and hurried down-stairs. 
She pushed through the crowd, forgetting 
entirely her fear of it. The look of grati- 
tude that the soldier gave her as he raised 
the can to his lips would have paid for bray- 
ing more danger than that. Other eager 
hands were stretched out for the coffee, but 
the procession started again suddenly, the 
crowd rushed and swayed; nobody could 
afterwards tell just how it happened, but the 
Duchess was pushed down, and the crowd 
rushed over her. Everybody was eagerly 
pushing forward to see some war trophies of 
the dead general that were carried in the 
procession. 

When the procession had passed and the 
crowd was dispersing, there was no trace to 
be found of the Duchess! Pennyroyal Court 
was in a wild state of agitation and alarm. 
Notice was given at all the police stations, 
and the hospitals were searched in vain. 
Several persons reported that they had seen 
her knocked down and trampled upon by the 
crowd. One man had seen her carried off, 
apparently lifeless, by a policeman! Peter 
Trimmins, the tin-pedler’s son, reported 
that he had seen the Duchess driving off in 
the procession, in a barouche, with the 
mayor and other dignitaries! Peter Trimmins 
was not noted for ‘“‘ a taste exact for actual 
fact,’ and his mother whipped him soundly. 
Poor Peter! But he escaped a great many 
whippings that he did deserve, so perhaps it 
was only poetical justice that he should get 
one that he did not. 

For Peter actually told the truth! 

When the Duchess was knocked down in 
the crowd somebody trod heavily upon her 
arm, and the pain was so great that she 
became faint and almost lost consciousness. 
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She scarcely knew what was happening, 
when strong arms lifted her to the luscious 
seat of a carriage. 

It happened that the mayor had watched 
her when she carried the coffee to the sol- 
dier, and had seen her fall. He was a kind- 
hearted man, and was interested in her, and 
he would not listen to the suggestions of the 
others in the carriage that he should give 
her into a policeman’s care. He carried her 
to his own house, and sent fora doctor to 
dress her bruised arm, and his daughter, 
a little girl of about the same age as the 
Duchess, brought her an astonishing assort- 
ment of Paris dolls, and queer German toys, 
and delightful pets, from a very wise parrot, 
who advised the Duchess to “ grin and bear 
it,”’ down to a white mouse ne larger than 
her thumb. 

But the Duchess could not enjoy these 
delights while her people in Pennyroyal 
Court were anxious about her, so the mayor 
despatched a servant to tell them what had 
happened, and if the servant had been 
faithful, Nancy Pedrick would have been 
saved her tears, and Peter Trimmins his 
whipping; but he thought it beneath his 
dignity to carry a message to Pennyreyal 
Court, so he gave ten cents to a boy, who 
was playing marbles, to do the errand for 
him. The boy spent the ten cents for mar- 
bles on the way to the Court, and meeting 
some boys who wanted to play, he forgot all 
about the errand. 

And so it fell out that a week went by, 
and Pennyroyal Court had given up the 
Duchess as lost, when one fine morning an 
elegant carriage stopped at the Court, and 


out of it stepped the Duchess, and with her 
a little girl who looked like a princess. 

Oh, and then there was rejoicing in 
Pennyreyal Court! The mayor’s daughter 
had to explain everything, for the Duchess 
was choked with tears of joy. 

‘*And we wanted her to stay with us 
always, and papa said she should be brought 
up like a lady, and she wouldn’t! She said 
the people here all belonged to her, and it 
was her home. And I think it is very 
queer!” And the mayor’s daughter went 
off, being called by her governess who sat 
in the carriage, and she was very glad that 
she didn’t live in Pennyroyal Court, while 
the Duchess’ heart was overflowing with joy 
because she had got home! 

Nancy!” cried the Duchess, as soon 
as they were alone. ‘I only knew it just 
before I came away—they passed a hat round 
in the carriage, and did you ever see such a 
lot of money in your life? And we’ll hire 
the little shop and keep it just like grandpa 
did! I know how to make the beer, and the 
hoarhound drops and all, and you can sell 
some of your beautiful pies, and Tommy can 
keep newspapers on one side, and, O Nancy, 
the children will all have enough! ”’ 

Nancy wept for joy; it seemed too good to 
be true that the children would all have 
enough! 

Everything came to pass just as the 
Duchess planned, and Tommy, with his own 
hands, added to Mr. Duke’s sign—‘* AND 
HOME MADE PIZE.” And, although learn- 
ing is not to be despised, everybody knew 
what it meant, and the pies were just as 
good as if they had been spelled right. 


MY BOY. 


BY IONE L. JONES. 


A tip of the cap, 

A “Yes, sir! * a “ No, sir!” 

A brisk, cheerful “Thank you,” when favors are 
given; 

A stepping behind 

To let ladies go past him; 

Oh, such is my bonny boy aged just seven! 


N. Y., 1888 


Vacating a chair 

When he sees mama coming; 

A kiss on her cheek (ah, be kind to him, Heay- 
en! 

Impulsive and warm-hearted, 

Thinking of others; 

Oh, this is my bonny boy, aged just seven! 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


SuGAR-PLUMS AND CANDY FROLICs. 


THERE is no more pleasant excitement that can 
be promised the little ones at this season than a 
candy-pull. Indeed Iam not so far past child- 
hood as to have forgotten, or as to be ashamed 
to confess that I still feel a tithe of the thrill of 
delight which a promised candy-frolic gave me 
long ago. In those “good old days’’ we did not 
aspire to the chocolates and rich creams craved 
by the youngsters of to-day, but contented our- 
selves with the healthful and unassuming taffy, 
or the somewhat more luxurious butter scotch. 
Even the former, however, may be made at 
home at less than half the cost of the purchased 
article, and you may know beside that they are 
pure and wholesome. 

There are two kinds of French creams, (which 
is the basis of all fancy bon-bons), the cooked 
and the uncooked. The first is made as follows: 
Put one pound of loaf sugar and a cup of cold 
water over the fire in a thick saucepan—prefer- 
ably porcelain-lined one—and boil until it has 
reached what is known as the “‘ball.’? In order 
to fully comprehend this you must understand 
the various degrees in sugar boiling. The first 
is the small thread, or when if the ball of the 
thumb be touched to a little of the boiling syrup 
it pulls out into a small thread, which gives it 
its name. At the next stage the thread will 
draw out longer, and it clings more, in the place 
of being smooth and slippery as before. This is 
the large thread. Later on, when by dipping a 
skimmer with holes in the boiling liquid and 
giving it a quick turn with the wrist, feathery 
films of sugar appear, it has reached the feather 
or blow degree. Again it becomes, upon further 
boiling, tough, and is then known as the “ball.” 
To test this take out a little, dip it in cold water, 
and try to roll it quickly between the thumb and 
finger; if it takes the shape of a ball readily, it 
has attained the ball degree. Now remove from 
the fire and cool for five minutes while with a 
syllabub churn, you whip to a stiff froth the 
whites of five eggs; pour the sugar slowly into 
these whites, beating unceasingly until all has 
been added. When the sugar is first put over 
the fire add a saltspoonful of cream tartar to pre- 
vent “‘ graining.”’ 

For the uncooked cream, break the whites of 
two eggs into a bowl, add an exactly equal meas- 
ure of cold water, and stir in powdered sugar 
until you have it stiff enough to be molded into 
shape by the fingers. 

There is still a third form of cream made by 
boiling a pound of sugar with half a cup of wa- 
ter, and a saltspoonful of cream tartar to the 


large thread. Let it cool in the saucepan for ten 
minutes, and then with the back of a wooden 
spoon rub the sugar against the sides of the 
saucepan until it is all creamy, when it must be 
molded as quickly as possible before it hardens. 
Should this happen, keep it just warm enough 
to handle nicely. 

CHOCOLATE CREAM Drops.—Mold some of 
the cream made after either of the preceding 
recipes, into little balls. Make the chocolate for 
covering as follows: Dissolve a half teaspoonful. 
of gum arabic in a tablespoonful of water; melt 
a quarter of a pound of grated chocolate in a gill 


-ef hot water and pour the two solutions together; 


stir in a desertspoonful of icing sugar, and keep 
warm by setting the bowl containing it over the 
tea-kettle, while you mix with a spoon until it is 
entirely free from lumps, and about the consis- 
tency of, and as smooth as cream. After the 
little balls of cream are dry, stick a leng hat pin 
into them, dip them in the melted chocolate, and 
roll them about until they are well coated, and 
you will have the most delicious chocolate creams. 
Lay them on an oiled plate to dry, which process 
may be hastened by setting the plate under the 
stove; but the heat must be very gentle. 

All of the above cream foundations are to be 
flavored just before molding. Walnut creams 
can be made from the English walnuts by press- 
ing a half kernel on either side of a small disc of 
cream. These may also be dipped in the choco- 
late before putting on the nuts, or the cream 
may be colored with a few drops of cochineal, 
and flavored with rose-water. . 

The native black walnut, makes a very de 
lightful candy, as does also the butternut, served 
in the above fashion, or smaller kernels may be 
imbedded in the cream. 

The cream may be varied by adding the juice 
and very thinly grated rind of a lemon or orange, 
and as this thins it somewhat, add more sugar, 
or use less water in the boiling, substituting the 
juice instead. 

Large French prunes may have the stones 
taken out and the aperture filled with cream. 
For cream figs, tear the fig in two, leaving it 
joined at the stem end; insert an oblong piece of 
the cream, and press the fig together at the bot- 
tom. Dates are served in the same way. 

Pineapple, or any kind of preserved or cal- 
died fruits may be cut into dice and treated in 
like manner. A novel candy is made by mold- 
ing some of this cream into flat bars; spread 
with any kind of jelly that is so firm it can be 
cut into a slice; put on another layer of cream. 
Raspberry, currant and strawberry jellies of 4 
tough, firm texture, may be cut in small dice, 
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rolled in the cream, or in the chocolate icing, or 
both. Dessicated cocoanut can be mixed with 
some of the cream, and then rolled either in 
plain or chocolate icing. 

A very rich candy is made by boiling one and 
one-half ounces of minced filberts with one ounce 
of sugar until it assumes a brown tinge; spread 
on an oiled paper to cool. Chop again, and mix 
with an equal quantity of the cream; roll into 
small balls and dip in the chocolate. 

Chopped almonds instead of filberts treated in 
like manner give chocolate creams au Nougat. 

A most delightful nut candy is made by stir- 
ring several kinds of chopped nuts into the 
cream; then make into squares or bars, and if it 
is to be kept for any length of time, wrap it in 
waxed paper. Seeded raisins, figs and citron 
make a mixture that can be used in the same 
way. The cream may be flavored and at the 
same time colored brown by stirring in the mel- 
ted chocolate. 

This Almond nougat is the dainty confection 
now selling on the crowded London thorough- 
fares, and is known as “the delicious Monteli- 
mart Nougat, the exquisite new almond sweet.”’ 

The street peddleress decks her barrow with a 
clean white awning; provides herself with a 
shining pair of brass scales and weights and a 
pile of spotless wrapping paper. She herself is 
as fresh and comely as a clean white apron with 
bib and sleeves, a neat hat and a smart print 
gown can make her. You will, however, have 
no occasion to peddle this confection about the 
streets, as you will have quite employment enough 
in providing your own immediate circle with its 
dainty delight. 

You can make any kind of candied fruit from 
the preserved fruit. Drain from the syrup, dip 
quickly in boiling water, wipe dry with a clean 
cloth, and dry in a slow oven. The next day 
make a syrup of one pound of sugar and a gill of 
water; boil it to the thread, dip each piece of 
fruit in it, drain as much of the candy from 
them as possible, and dry on a sieve in a coul 
oven. 

Candied lemon and orange peel can be easily 
made at home. Remove all loose skin and pulp, 
but not the inner white skin; cut them in car- 
pels or quarters, and boil until tender, not allow- 
ing them to break, and changing the water 
twice. They sometimes:take from three to four 
hours. Make a syrup witha pound of sugaranda 
gill of the juice of either fruit, and boil until it 
Teaches the small thread degree. Put in the 
peels and boil twenty minutes; let them stand 
over night in the syrup; the next day take out 
the peel, dip quickly in boiling water, dry on a 
napkin, and lay on a sieve spread with a cloth 
sprinkled thickly with powdered sugar, and set 
In a slow oven for twenty-four hours. The next 
day make a fresh syrup with a pint of sugar and 
4 gill of water; boil and skim until it will draw 
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out like a thread; put in the peel, give one boil, 
and drain and dry as before in a slow oven. 

The oiled paper can he purchased in the city; 
but for the benefit of our cofintry readers, we 
give the method of making it. Procure some 
sheets of white tissue paper; pour a little sweet oif 
in ashallow dish, and with a small varnish brush 
dipped in it, oil one side of the paper only; lay 
this between unoiled sheets of the same paper 
kept for the purpose, and make as many as re- 
quired, letting them lie several hours before 
using them. No oil will come off, and the candy 
will not stick. 

BortepD CANDyY.—Plain molasses candy is. 
made from one cupful of sugar, two of molasses,. 
and a tablespoonful each of butter and glycerine. 
Boil fast for twenty-five minutes and stir fre- 
quently to prevent scorching. Put a few drops 
in cold water, and if it hardens and becomes brit- 
tle, remove from the stove. Before it stops boil- 
ing, have ready your buttered pans, stir one-half 
teaspoonful of cream tartar into the candy, and 
pour it into the pans. When half cool, butter 
your hands and pull into sticks. This popular 
amusement for young men and maidens is as old 
as the “‘old old story,’’ to the telling of which it 
often leads. There is sucha tantalizing waving 
of white hands and arms, such an opportunity 
and excuse for saying sweet things in alow voice, 
that the duenna in the adjoining room may not 
hear, that altogether it would be perhaps safer 
if the duenna should remain in the same room,. 
but this is a matter of conscience, and perhaps it 
would be kinder not to spoil the young folks’ fun.. 

Taffy proper is made by boiling hard for twen- 
ty minutes, one cupful each of sugar and molas- 
ses, with a tablespoonful of butter. Test as be- 
fore, and ifit is not brittle, boil longer. A differ- 
ence in the quality of the molasses sometimes 
makes a neccessary difference in the time of 
cooking. 

Butter scotch is a great favorite with the little 
ones, and as harmless as it is possible for candy 
to be. Boil for forty minutes a coffee cupful of 
brown sugar, half a cup of water and a table- 
spoonful of vinegar with butter the size of a wal- 
nut. Pour into buttered pans, and when nearly 
cold, cut into narrow strips. Fora “‘ grown-up”’ 
candy frolic, caramels are greatly liked. Use 
one cupful each of molasses, brown sugar and 
milk, and a tablespoonful each of butter and 
glycerine; boil for twenty minutes, add a cupful 
of grated chocolate and boil fifteen minutes 
longer. Test to see if it is brittle, and pour into 
buttered pans. 

A very nice boiled nut candy is made from twa 
cupfuls of molasses and one of sugur, butter the 
size of an egg, and a tablespoonful of vinegar. 
When the candy is brittle pour it over a cupful 
of shelled peanuts, or any or all kinds of nuts 
mixed and chopped or whole. Raisins and 
minced fruits may also be added. 
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ADVANTAGES OF CoURTESY.—A courteous 
man often succeeds in life, when persons of abil- 
ity fail. Theexperience of every man furnishes 
frequent instances where conciliatory manners 
have made the fortunes of physicians, lawyers, 
divines, politicians, merchants, and, indeed, in- 
dividuals of all pursuits. In being introduced 
to a stranger, his affability or the reverse creates 
instantaneously a prepossession in his faver or 
awakens unconsciously a prejudice against him. 
To men civility is, in fact, what-a pleasing 
appearance is to women; it is a general passport 
to favor—a letter of recommendation written in 
a language that every person understands. The 
best of men have often injured themselves by 
irritability and consequent rudeness, whereas 
men of inferior abilities have frequently suc- 
ceeded by their agreeable and pleasing manners. 
Of two men equal in all other respects, the cour- 
teous one has twice the advantage, and by far 


‘the better chance of making his way in the 


world. 


How Dimes ARE MADE AND COUNTED.— 
The United States mint in San Francisco is said 
to be the largest institution of the kind in the 
world. Just at the present time there is a lively 
demand for silver dimes, and two of the money 
presses have been for some time running exclu- 
sively on this coin. The demand is so great that 
these machines are not even stopped on Sunday. 
The process of dime making is an interesting 
one. The silver bullion is first melted and run 
into two-pound bars. These in turn are run 
through immense rollers and flattened out to the 
thickness of the coin. These silver strips are 
then passed through a machine which cuts them 
into proper size for the presses, the strips first 
having been treated with a kind of tallow to pre- 
vent their being scratched in their passage 
through the cutters. The silver pieces are then 
put into the feeder of the printing presses, and 
are fed to the die by automatic machinery at the 
rate of 100 per minute, 48,000 dimes being turned 
out in a regular working day of eight hours. As 
the smooth pieces are pressed between the pon- 
derous printing dies they receive the lettered and 
figured impression in a manner similar to that of 
@ paper pressed upon a form of type; at the same 
time the piece is expanded ina slight degree, and 
the small corrugations are cut into its rim. The 
machine drops the completed coin into a receiver, 
and it is ready for the counter’s hands. The in- 
strument used by the counter is not a compli- 
eated machine by any means, as one might 
suppose. It is a simple copper-colored tray, 
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having raised ridges running across its surface at 
a distance apart the exact width of a dime, 
From the receiver the money is dumped on this 
board or tray, and as it is shaken rapidly by the 
counter the pieces settle down into the spaces 
between the ridges. All these spaces being 
filled, the surplus coin is brushed back into the 
receiver, and the counter has exactly 1250 silver 
dimes, or $125, on his tray, which number is 
required to fill the spaces. The tray is then 
emptied into boxes, and the money is ready for 
shipment. The dime does not pass through the 
weigher’s hands as does the coin of a larger de- 
nomination. One and one-half grains is allowed 
for variation, or ‘‘ tolerance,” in all silver coins 
from a dollar down, and the deviation from the 
standard in the ten-cent pieces is so trifling that 
the trouble and expense of weighing coins of 
this denomination is dispensed with. 


THE DISTANCE OF THE STARS.—The distance 
of Alpha Centauri may be stated in round nun- 
bers to be twenty billions of miles. Now, a 
billion means a million of millions, so that the 
distance of Alpha Centauri may be stated to be 
twenty millions of millions of miles. Let us 
now try to form some conception, however im- 
perfect of this amazing distance. Let us suppose 
a railway train to leave the earth, traveling day 
and night at the rate of fifty miles an hour with- 
eut stoppages. In six months it would reach 
the moon, in 200 years it would reach the sun, 
and in 6000 years it would reach the planet Nep- 
tune, the orbit of which forms the extreme 
known limit of the planetary system. ‘The same 
train, however, would not reach the star Alpha 
Centauri in less than 42,000,000 years. One 
more illustration may be useful. Comets, in 
general, revolve in very eccentric orbits. When 
a comet is in the perihelion of its orbit it is com- 
paratively near to the earth; on the other hand, 
when it is at the aphelion it is remote—in many 
instances very remote from the earth. For in- 
stance, the celebrated comet of 1858, known as 
Donati’s comet, one of the greatest comets of 
modern times, at the time of its passage of the 
perihelion, was distant from the sun 50,000,000 
miles, but when it has attained the aphelion of 
its orbit (which will occur in about 1000 years 
hereafter), its distance from the earth will not be 
less than 30,000,000,000 miles. Now our typical 
railway train starting from the earth would not 
reach the aphelion of the orbit of Donati’s 
comet in less than 60,000 years, and yet the 
aphelion distance of Donati’s comet is only one- 
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CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


seven-hundredth part of the distance from the 
earth to Alpha Centauri, the nearest of the fixed 
stars. 


LittLE Tirrs.—What absurd little things 
people quarrel about! What trivial matters 
cause ill-feeling in families! The mutton being 
roasted too little, or the beef too much; an opin- 
ion about the temperature of the house or the 
style of the curtains that ought to be for the 
front windows; the definition of a word, or its 
pronunciation, are not topics worth a quarrel 
when peace and good-will are of so much impor- 
tance in the house. A little ill-feeling is like a 
little seed, that may grow into a large tree which 
will shade the whole house. Many a man and 
woman must look back with regret on the hasty 
word or the cold reproach which was the entering 
wedge that split a household in two, and yet 
how few make a point of uttering the soft word 
that turneth away wrath! Quarreling is one of 
the original sins, for the babies on the floor will 
fall out over the toys, and one will push down 
the block town that the other has built with 
great pains, and mama will be called to settle a 
quarrel, and no truth can be got at, for each is 
right in his own estimation, and each has been 
wronged by the other. So it is through life—a 
reasonable quarrel about great matters may be 
settled, and the parties made friends again; but 
little trifles about nothing are such foolish, 
intangible things that reason cannot overcome 
them. 
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ment which has as little to do with a true heart 
as has the gaudy dress she wears. A good girl 
always respects herself, and is thus sure to be 
respected by others. Apes remain apes though 
you clothe them with velvet. We often pardon 
those who weary us, but we cannot pardon those 
whom we weary. 


A Hint To Lovers.—If any man desire to 
know the character of his chosen future wife let 
him take her hand and hold it up between him 
and the light. If considerable interstices and 
chinks show themselves between the fingers it is 
a sign of desperate inquisitiveness. Mrs. Blue- 
beard doubtless possessed such ill-fitting fingers. 
If, on the contrary, the fingers fit closely together 
they denote avarice. Secret hoards, cheese-par- 
ing tendencies and a candle-end style of house- 
keeping may be prophesied by the light of chier- 
osophy in such cases. This may be one of the 
instances in which the study is to be found prac- 
tically useful. In the same way young women 
may be advised to choose a husband whose hands 
are naturally red. His disposition will then be 
cheerful, sanguine, hopeful. The man with 
dark-colored hands will prove an indifferent 
companion. He inelines to biliousness and 
melancholy. If the hands are white they denote 
a phlegmatic disposition, one scarcely more 
agreeable to live with than the bilious and mel- 
ancholy. 


THE CHOCOLATE GIRL.—Possibly most of the 


" people who are familiar with the picture of the 


OLp Axioms.—The following are from 
an old scrap-book. We reproduce them to show 
the present generation what quaint ideas were 
promulgated by the teachers of our fathers and 
mothers of the olden time: An independent 
man is one who blacks his own boots, who can 
live without whiskey and tobacco, who earns at 
least a penny a day more than he spends, and 
who can, upon a pinch, shave himself with 
brown soap and cold water without a mirror. 
A great man is one who can lead his children to 
obey him when out of his sight. A hospitable 
man is never ashamed of his dinner when a 
friend unexpectedly drops in to dine with him. 
A good wife exhibits her love for her husband by 
seeking to promote his welfare, and by adminis- 
tering to his comfort. A sensible wife looks for. 
her enjoyment at home—a silly one, abroad. A 
wise girl would win a lover by practicing those 
virtues which secure admiration when personal 
charms have faded. A simple girl endeavors to 
recommend herself by the exhibition of frivo- 
lous accomplishments, and by a mawkish senti- 


chocolate girl, used for so long as an advertise- 
ment, think it a creation of some artist’s fancy. 
On the contrary, it is a portrait, the portrait of a 
very pretty Viennese woman, and has a romantic 
story attached to it. It seems that some years 
ago a young German student of noble birth fell 
in love with the pretty chocolate girl who served 
him with this delicious beverage in a Vienna 
cafe. She was a respectable girl and he an 
honorable gentleman; and he married her. He 
felt proud of her humble origin, and had her 
portrait painted by a famous German artist in 
the picturesque costume she wore when he first 
met her; and this portrait is now among the 
most valued art treasures of the government. 


CELTIC PROVERBS. 


Thrice the age of a dog is the age of a horse. 
Thrice the age of a horse is the age of a man. 
Thrice the age of a man is the age of a deer. 
Thrice the age of a deer is the age of an eagle. 
Thrice the age of an eagle is the age of an oak. 
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RUTHVEN’S 


Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briees, West Bethel, Oxford 
County, Maine. 


76.—Planet. T7.—Saturn. - 

78.—Herschell. 19.—V esta. 

80.—E DDA 81.—CABINET 
DREGS ATONED 
DEFIES BOUND 
AGITATE INNS 

SEATED NED 
STEAD ED 
EDDY T 
82.—Stive-r. 83.—Shrive-l. 
84.—Cade-t. 85.—Flame-n. 
86.—Budge-t. 87.—Whir-l. 
88.—V APOR 89.—C AMEL 
TIDES ADORE 
TENOR MOORE 
STRAW ERROR 
SETEE LEERS 
90.—Ag(n)ate. 01.—Ba(s)il. 
92.—Co(n)vert.  93.—Duc(a)t. 
94,—E(y)rie. 95.—Fet(i)ch. 


96.—Likeness begets love, yet proud men 
hate one another. 


14.—Reversion. 
She is resting on the stile, 
On her lips a happy smile, 
Listening to him the while. 


And the ToTALs in deep thought, 
With self-negation fraught, 

Why her humble self he sought. 
Whole reversed are both her cheeks 
While her ardent lover speaks, 
Pleading for the hand he seeks. 
MAUDE. 


15.—A Pentagon. 
1 Aletter. 2 Toexclude. 3 Bundles. 4 The 
diameter of a bullet. 5 To blunt. 6 An issue. 
7 To break. MARQUIS. 


16.—An Octagon. 
1 A simpleton. 2 To make a retort. 3 Di- 
verse. 4 A mean proposition. 5 Robbed. 6 
Earnest. 7 Guided. Marqua. 


Snycopations. 
17.—Take whoever from a small rope or piece 
of cord, and leave to fatten. 
18.—Take a small protuberance on the flesh 
from dusky, and leave cautious. 


19.—Take to sum up from a tree and fruit like 


an erange, and leave concussion. 


20.—Take to pierce from savory, and leave a 


story. 


21.—Take a female relative from fluttered, and 


leave resorted to shelter. 


PUZZLE PAGE. 


22.—Take progressed swiftly from a kind of 


open portico, and leave a Hindoo sacred book. 


23.—Cross-Word Enigma. 
In like, not in love; 
In bird, not in dove; 
In sling, not in toss; 
In gain, not in loss; 
In find, not in seek; 
In mild, not in meek; 
In eell, not in buy; 
In scream, not in cry; 
In brave, not in bold; 
In warm, not in cold. 


Ye posers all, 
Both large and small, _ 
If you would solve this mystery, 
Bear this in mind, 
Seek and you’ll find, 
A bird well known to you and me. 


MARQUIS. 
Decapitations. 

24.—Behead to retard, and leave proud. 
25.—Behead famine, and leave the world. 
26.—Behead a vehicle, and leave a fish. 
27.—Behead a truth, and leave an explatt, 
28.—Behead to defeat, and leave to lubricate. 
29.—Behead to destroy, and leave an insect. 
MaRAE. 


80.—Numerical Enigma. 
The whole, composed of ten letters, is used by 


.puzzle writers and solvers. The 158910, iss 


journal. The 8 3 42 6 7, is a deed. 
Amy GRAVES. 


Drop Letter Proverbs. 
31.—H-a-t-m-y-g-e-t-o-g-h-a-s-i-f-r, 
82. — -t-s-e-t-r-0-0-e-]-h-n-0-a-w-l-. 
VETERAN. 
Answers in two Months. 


Prizes. 

For the largest list of correct answers to this 
month’s puzzles, received before February 10th, 
we offer an illustrated novelette; and for the 
next best list, a book of poems. 

Solvers. 

Answers to the October puzzles were received 
from Katie Smith, Bert Rand, Vinnie, Birdie 
Browne, J. D. L., Teddy, Kittie McMillan, 
Tom, Birdie Lane, Jack, Bridget McQ, I. 0. T., 
Geraldine, Cora A. Lee, Ann Eliza, A. Mary 
Khan, Old Oakhum, Ida May, Black Hawk, 
Nicholas, Willie L., and Puritan. 

Prize-Winners. 

Teddy, New Haven, Conn., for the largest 
list of answers; Ida May, Portsmouth, N. 4, 
for the next best list. 

Original puzzles, of all kinds, are always wal 
ted for publication. 


| 
Answers to December Puzzles. 
| 


EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


METHUSELAH TO HIS WIFE. 


Oh, dost thou remember our youthful hours 
When I was your humble beau? 

When we laughed and sighed in the daisy bowers 
Eight hundred years ago? 


When the brightest of futures before us lay 
One hopeful, delicious track ; 

When I was a dude, not a bit blase, 
Some trifling centuries back ? 


Canst thou recall the fond days of yore, 
Our travels o’er land and sea, 

When I was 154, 
And you were just 93? 


Canst thou summon up in thy mind— 
The charms of our love divine, 
When you were 248, 
And I was 309? 


Ah! then how our love did supremely thrive, 
How we dwelt in mutual heaven, 

When you were 345, 
And I near 407? 


And can you reeall in your present state,— 
For old age makes memory sad,— 

When I was 888, 
The first spat we ever had? 


And how on my back you broke your sticks, 
A job that was neatly done, 

When you were 849, 
And I was 901? 


But we are nearing the 1,000 now, my dear, 
We no longer are fresh and strong, 

Qld age is beginning to tell, I fear, 
And we cannot linger long. 


All those happy days are forever past, 
The happiest bards have sung, 
And I see death coming with mind aghast, 
For ’tis sad to die so young. 
—Bee, Richmond, Me. 


BURDETTE ON INsOMNIA.—Writing on in- 
somnia, Burdette says: What pleases me when I 
am tormented with sleeplessness is a little health 
book of my own, in which I have jotted down a 
few—a very few—of the “ infallible remedies”’ 
for sleeplessness which have been tried in thou- 
sands—or perhaps it was millions—of cases, 
most of which were in the prescriber’s own 
immediate family, or, at the farthest, circle of 
immediate friends, and had never once failed to 
effect a permanent and, it is needless to say, in- 
stant cure. All of these cases collectively and 
each one by itself individually were and was 
exactly like my own in cause, duration, and 
operation. The simplicity of the combined 


remedy appeals at once to human confidence. 

Eat nothing within three hours before retiring. 

Eat a light but substantial luncheon just before 
going to bed. Nature abhorsa vacuum. (This 
is one of the prescriptions I like.) 

Read light literature before going to bed. 

Read nothing after supper. Walk a mile in 
the open air just before bed-time. 

Go to your room an hour before retiring and 
read until bed-time. Give up smoking alto- 
gether. 

If you are a smoker, a cigar just before retir- 
ing will smooth and tranquilize your nerves until 
you can’t keep awake. 

Don’t think about sleeping; you scare away 
slumber by wooing the drowsy god. 

Resolutely resolve, as you lie down, that you 
will go to sleep and sleep will come naturally. 

Take a warm bath, and go from the tub into 
bed. 

Take a cold, sponge bath, jump into bed, and 
you’ll be asleep before your head touches the 
pillow. 

Walk slowly about your room half an hour. 

Lie on your right side, with your cheek on your 
hand 


Lie on your left side, with your head resting 
on your arm. 

Drink milk. (This, according to my experi- 
ence, is the best prescription in the lot. It will 
make you sleep better than all the bromides 
going, which are snares and delusions. But 
milk diet not only makes you sleep at night, but 
you want to sleep all the next day. It makes 
you intolerably stupid all the time. It is a very 
pleasant, half-awake feeling, if you have noth- 


ing else to do but to enjoy falling asleep at any 
time and in all manner of places, like Colville in 


the best told: story of these times, ‘Indian 
Summer,”’ but if you have any work to do it is 
embarrassing. ) 

Count up to 1000. (I tried this inhuman bit of 
idiocy one night. I came very near falling asleep 
two or three times, but was started wide awake 
by suddenly becoming conscious that I had lost 
my count, and had to begin over again. This 
cure kept me awake one whole night, when I 
was so sleepy I could scarcely hold my eyes 
open. The friend who gave me this prescription 
is not living now. She was a woman, and I 
could not, as a gentleman, offer her violence. 
So I dosed a box of marshmallows with Rough 
on Rats and sent them to her.) 

So what is a sleepless man who wants to sleep 
going to do? If he eats a light luncheon, 
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smokes a mild cigar, reads Bunner an hour, 
walks a mile in the air, comes back and walks 
another mile about his room, takes a sponge 
bath, cold, followed by a tub bath, warm, drinks 
a pint of milk, jumps into bed and lies on both 
sides, with his head on one arm, and one hand, 
and counts a thousand, i will be time to get up, 
anyhow, and he can have a few nervous fits dur- 
ing the day. 

It is a fact, however, that even men who think 
they suffer from sleeplessness do not lie awake 
half so long as they imagine they do. When a 
map says to me, “‘I did not close my eyes once 
all night,’? I know he lies. Not intentionally, 
of course. He thinks he was awake all night. 
The probability is that he did not get asleep 
until two hours after his regular time, and it 
seemed an age to him. Really, it isn’t often 
that a man lies awake the whole night through. 
Iam not a physician, and cannot speak by the 
book, but I believe that men fib about their 


sleepless nights more than any other ill to which | 


our weak humanity is heir. Now, take your 
own case; youremember the last time you lay 
awake all night, don’t you? Yes, I see you do. 
Well, don’t you remember that same night you 
heard the clock strike two, and then the next 
, time you heard it, it struck seven? Yes, I see 
you do. Well, that’s one of the mysteries about 
insomnia that is difficult to explain. 


OnE CENtT.—It is almost impossible to attach 
any importance toone cent, but at the same time 
it is a very. important coin at times, says an ex- 

It will take a circular to California, 
and it will make you madder than a hatter and a 
March hare combined when you go to pay your 
fare on a horse-car and find that you have but 
four cents and a ten-dollar bill. One cent is 
very small, but when it is added to the rate of 
interest you receive on a stock, it possesses a 
stern, magnificent grandeur that carries you 
away like a strain of music. The penny, it 
seems, Was made to put on church plates; and, 
although a man may say it amounts to nothing, 
he will strike matches and lift mats and crawl 
about in the straw on a horse-car to find the one 
he drops. It is so small a coin that you have to 
take off your glove to take hold of it in your 
pocket, and yet is so large when the baby swal- 
lows it that the chances of the baby’s living are 
sometimes not worth a cent. Although one cent 
is less than ten cents, yet one cent is a great 
deal larger than a dime. Many aman has gone 
thirsty all day with four cents in his pocket. 
For the want of that one cent the four were as 
useless as the eleven men on a jury who are held 


out against by one. 


“TI greatly dislike,’’ said a Dakota minister, 
last Sunday, after the singing of the first hymn, 
**to make any personal allusion from the pulpit, 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


but I feel as if a certain occurrence demanded a 
word. I refer to the case of Brother Hopkins, 
who lost $10 on old Royal George, the running 
horse, at the county fair this week, and got mad, 
and set up a great howl about fraud, and tried to 
clean up the whole committee, and so forth. It 
was in poor taste, and deserves the strongest 
denunciation. I suppose I might also add by 
way of example,’’ continued the good man, as 
he turned over the leaves searching for his text, 
‘that I was backing Royal George to the tuneof 
$80 myself, but when I lost I didn’t go roaring 
around as if I had lost a right leg.”’ 


The old practical joke of a half-dozen young 
fellows raising dripping wet umbrellas in the 
main doorway of a public hall at the close of an 
entertainment before a crowded house on a star- 
light night, was played with entire success a few 
evenings ago in Harlem, says the New York 
Times. The news of the unexpected and most 
unwelcome storm was communicated to others 
by those of the audience who first saw the um- 
brellas, and in that way it became the exciting 
and exclusive subject of conversation throughout 
the building. Gentlemen carefully covered their 
silk tiles with their handkerchiefs, rolled up the 
ends of the legs of their trousers and turned up 
their coat collars. Ladies prepared themselves 
in the conventional way for a provoking walk to 
the cars, and others sent their gallant escorts fly- 
ing after umbrellas, coaches, and waterproofs. 
In about ten minutes the real state of things, the 
pretty how-to-do, had been discovered, and then 
came unbounded hilarity and a resolve on the 
part of the weather-bound boys to try it on 
somewhere themselves. 


‘*Well, madam,”’ says the head of the house, 
who has apparently got out of bed on the wrong 
side, ‘‘What have you got for breakfast this 
morning ? Boiled eggs, eh? Seems to me you 
never have anything but boiled eggs. Boiled 
Erebus! And what else, madam, may I ask?” 

** Mutton chops, my dear,’”’ says the wife, tim- 
idly. 

‘* Mutton chops!’’ echoes the husband, witha 
peal of sardenic laughter. ‘‘Mutton chops! I 
could have guessed it. By the living jingo, mad- 
am, if I ever eat another meal inside this 
house—’”’ And jamming on his hat and slam- 
ming the door the aggrieved man bounds down 
the stairs and betakes himself to a restaurant. 

‘*What’ll you have, sir?’ says the waiter, po 
litely, handing him the bill of fare. 

‘* Ah!”’ says the guest, having glanced over it, 
‘let me see. Bring me two boiled eggs and % 
mutton chop!’ 


There was once a judge noted for the mildness 
of his manners and the gentleness of his reproofs 
to the lawyers, who sometimes addressed each 
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other in language which could not be passed by, 
without notice from the court. 

One day two lawyers who were pleading a case 
passed beyond the stage of bantering, and began 
to call each other names. One of them said:— 

“The attorney on the other side is, may it 
please your honor, not only the ugliest but the 
stupidest lawyer in the country.”’ 

“You forget yourself, Mr. Smith, you forget 
yourself!”’ said the judge rapping gently with 
his gavel. 


A well-known New Orleans merchant was 
riding in a Magazine Street car, when an old lady, 
evidently from the country, accompanied by two 
very pretty daughters, entered. There is a ner- 
yous twitching in the merchant’s face, which to 
strangers has a curious look. It affects the lids 
of his eyes, and twists his mouth. It is a sore 
subject with the gentleman, and his friends never 
allude to it in his presence. 

When the old lady was seated and drew out 
her portmonnaie to pay her fare, the merchant 
stepped forward to deposit it. The fare was 
reached to him, and then the old lady’s eyes en- 
countered his face shaking and twitching like a 
jelly. 

“Who are you winking at, sir?”’ the lady de- 
manded. 

“T beg your pardon, madam, no one.”’ 

“Don’t I see you, sir?’ replied the indignant 
lady, as another violent spasm crossed his face. 

By this time the attention of all the passengers 
was attracted to the couple. 

not winking.” 

“You are, sir, and I want you to understand 
that I don’t like it.” 

“Tt’s natural with me!’’ cried the mortified 
gentleman, blushing scarlet. 

One of the young ladies, evidently sympathiz- 
ing in his distress, here interposed in a loud 
whisper to her mother: ‘I say, mother, he’s 
the funny man that acts in the show. It’s got 
to be natural with him.” 

This was more than he could stand, and he 
left the car in the midst of the ill-bred merriment 
of his fellow-passengers. 

When Jackson was President of the United 
States, a poor woman at Washington, who had a 
large board bill against a department clerk which 
she could not collect, sought in her despair an in: 
terview with the President, and told him her 
trouble. The President told her to go to the 
clerk and get his promissory note, and then come 
back. When.she returned the President wrote 
across the back Andrew Jackson.” 

In due course the note was placed in a bank 
for collection and the clerk notified. He paid 
no attention, but when informed who had in- 
dorsed it, quickly got the money and paid the 


note. Next day he was notified that his services 
in the department were no longer wanted. 


If he had not the article that might happen to 
be called for, he was sure to name something 
that was sufficiently like it to answer the pur- 
pose. Thus when a customer wanted “‘ Winter 
strained oil,’’ the merchant told him he hadn’t 
that kind exactly, but he had some that was 
* strained very late in the autumn.” Disparage 
one article as you might, he was sure to find 
something to praisein it. Ifhis tea was not strong 
it was well flavored, etc. On one occasion, a 
customer having called for a sample of gun-pow- 
der, rubbed it in his hands to ascertain the pro- 
portion of charcoal, and then observed that it. 
lacked strength. ‘‘ I know,” said the imperturba- 
ble tradesman, falling into his old tea formula, ‘I 
know the powder is not as strong as some, but 
you'll find it very mild and agreeable.”’ 


‘Gentlemen of the jury,’”’ said a lawyer of 
San Bernardino, Cal., while defending a client, 
‘you would not send a man to jail for a little 
thing like this, would you? Why, gentlemen, 
if some of you had been punished for the little 
offenses you have committed you would be in the 
penitentiary to-day.” This did not seem to 
strike the juryas good argument, and they found. 
the accused man guilty at once. 


‘*Yo’ don’t want yo’ berf made up yit, does: 
you ?”’ inquired the porter of a middle-aged pas-- 
senger; yo’ mos’ always has ’nudder cigar ’bout 
dis time ob the ebenin’, The smokin’-room’s. 
nigh empty now, sah.’’ 

The gentleman addressed had already smoked 
two or three cigars since supper, and a few mo-- 
ments before had remarked that he was sleepy, 
but in five minutes more he was in the smoking- 
room, puffing away. Curiosity as to the mean- 
ing of the porter’s strange conduct led to inquiry. 

“Well, yo’ musn’t give it away, boss, but 
that’s one ofjthe tricks of the feshion. I makes 
it a pint to ’member somethin’ ’bout every gem- 
men dat travels in mycah. If one be partic’la’ 
*bout de vent’lation. [ll ax himif the temptuah 
suits him, tellin’ him I ’member how ’tic’la’ he 
is. I tells mo’en one gemmen dat he smokes de 
bes’ cigahs evah bu’ned in my cah. Any little 
peculiarity or whim ’bout a man—an’ ’bout every 
man has one or mo’—I’member, and humor him 
in it, yo’ see. I try to make every man believe I 
know him, an’ de plainer I can make that fack 
appeah, so de othah passengers will see and 
heah, de bettah I like it. Talk bout de ladies 
likin’ flattery, da ain’t no compar’son to de gem- 
men. Daain’t no man libbin’ what don’t like 
to be treated as if he was a ’sper’enced traveler 
and somebody of importance. Da’member mein 
de mawnin’, too, boss. Bet I make a hund’ed 
dollars a monf jus’ by studyin’ human nachah.. 
Yo’ berf is ready, sah.” 
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OUR PICTURE GALLERY. 


The boarding-house keeper 
valentine, bubbling over wi 
undying f 


That night, the innocent and unconscious ‘** ® * * Yes, you are correct: that big boot 


up to the loved one’s door, does belong to the loved one’s father.” _ 
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Augustus purchases two valentines. One for his boarding-house keeper, the other 
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“| Bring You Health,” 


It is certain that Catarrh is 
caused by a poisoned and 
scrofulous state of the Blood. 


The best remedy, therefore, 
for this disease is 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


which, if perseveringly used, 
according to directions, eradi- 
cates every trace of Catarrhal 
virus from the system. No 
other treatment proves so ef- 
fectual in reaching the source 
of this loathsome and danger- 
ous malady. 


“When Ayer’s Sarsaparilla was re- 
commended to me for catarrh, I was 
inclined to doubt its efficacy. Having 
tried so many medicines with little ben- 
efit, [had no faith that anything would 
cureme. I became emaciated from loss 
of appetite and impaired digestion. I 
had nearly lost the sense of smell, and 
my system was badly deranged. I 


was about discouraged, when a friend 
urged me to try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and referred me to persons whom it had 


cured of catarrh. After taking half a dozen bottles of this medicine, I am con- 
vinced that the only sure way of treating this obstinate disease is through the 
blood. My cure is perfect.” —CHarites H. MaLoney, 113 River st., Lowell, Mass. 

‘I was troubled with catarrh for over two years. I tried various remedies, 
but received no benefit until I commenced taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, a few 
bottles of which cured me.” — Jzssz M. Boaas, Holman’s Mills, Albemarle, N. C. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED Cy DR. J. .C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
Sold by Druggists. PriceS1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


THE MOST POPULAR 


Medicine for Throat and Lung Difficulties has long been, and still is, 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. It cures Croup, Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, 
and Asthma ; soothes irritation of the Larynx and Fauces ; strengthens 
the Vocal Organs ; allays soreness of the Lungs; prevents Consumption, 
and, even in advanced stages of that disease, relieves Coughing and in- 


duces Sleep. There is no other preparation for diseases of the throat 
and lungs to be compared with this remedy. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Druggists. Price $1. Six bottles, 35. 


CARNRICK’S SOLUBLE FOOD 


Perfectly nourishes the child from birth, without the addition of cow’s milk, 
and digests as easily as human milk. Send for “Our Baby's First and Second 
Years,” by Marion Harland. REED & CARNRICK, New York. 
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Kirk’s 
White 
Cloud 
Floating 


(Copyright, 1887, by Jas. S. Kirk & Co.) 


THE APPLICATIONS OF SCIENCE 


Constitute a distinctive feature of the age in which we live. Formerly the secrets of the laboratory 
were jealously guarded by a few, and were with difficulty wrested from their hiding places for prac- 
tical employment. But now discoveries are willingly given to the world for its use and benefit, so 
that in our ordinary, every-day life we bon the latest results of scientific research. 

It is not many years since it was possible to offer to the public a combination like 


Jas. S. Kirk & Co.’s White Cloud Floating Soap, 


For the simple reason that no one knew how to make it. Even after practical experience had 


pos- 
sessed itself of the best scientific knowledge, many tests and trials were to be made before all ob- 
stacles were surmounted. 


When a piece of soap comes to — the successful application of the latest word of scien 
it is no longer an insignificant thing, but claims the interest of all who care for human progress, 


improvement. 
FOR THE BATH, TOILET, AND LAUNDRY, 


WHITE CLOUD IS THE CHIEF. 


White Cloud floats; it is absolutely pure; it is as good as it is beautiful. 


If your dealer does not keep White Cloud Soap, send us 10c. for postpaid sample. 
JAS. 8. KIRK & CO., CHICAGO. 
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The Baltimore American remarks: ‘* Amer- 
ican girls who go to Europe for husbands, 
generally return home for their divorces.” 


‘“*What is money?” asks the Batavia 
Times. ‘‘ Money,” (addsthe Rome Sentinel) 


‘¢ is the missing link between a man and his 
tailor.” 


When a man attempts to warm his hands 
over a hotel register, it is high time to in- 
quire into his mental condition.—Hotel Mail. 

An enthusiastic editor wrote: ‘‘ The 
battle is now opened.” But, alas! the 
intelligent compositor spelled “battle” 
with an ‘*o” and his readers said they had 
suspected it all along.—Ezchange. - 


A Mystery. —“‘ Robert, dear, how do you 
suppose these dozens and dozens of empty 
bottles ever got into our cellar ?”’ 

‘* Why, I don’t know, my dear. I never 
bought an empty bottle in my life! ’»—Life. 


Professor Proctor figures that the earth is 
shrinking about two inches a year. That 
accounts for the nervous anxiety manifested 


by some people to possess it while it is of 
some size.—EHachange. 


Mr. Smarton—‘ No, Jones, they 
can’t deceive me; I’m not such a big fool as 
I look.”” Miss Jones (endeavoring to flat- 
ter)—“‘ No indeed. I discovered that long 
ago.”’—Judge. 

Countryman (to dentist)—‘‘I wouldn’t 
pay nothin’ extry for gas. Just yank her 
out, if it does hurt.’’ 

Dentist—‘‘ You are plucky, sir. Let me 
see the tooth.” 

Countryman—“‘Qh, ’tain’t me that’s got 
the toothache; its my wife. She’ll be here 
in a minute.”—Troy Telegram. 

She (parrot in one hand, dog in the other) 

—‘Yes, Edward, we’ve got ye I be- 
lieve—but, where’s the baby ?” 

He—* Why, I gave it to you.” 

She—I know; and I gave it back to you.” 

He— Well, by thunder! if I haven’t 
gone and left itin the parlor car.’’»—Eazchange. 


Guide (explaining the view of mountain 
to a party)—‘‘ And here is the place where a 
young lady jumped off and committed sui- 
cide.”?” Lady—‘‘ From melancholy?” Guide 
—‘*No, ma’am; from Boston.”—Judge. 


PUNGENT PARAGRAPHS. 


-A lady teacher of musicin Ontarie county, 
inserted her professional card in one of 
county newspapers. It was seen by an 0 
lover in Chicago, who at once hunted her 
up, explained his absence of a quarter of a 
century, and married her. It pays to adver- 
tise.—Elmira Advertiser. 


Husband of Literary Woman—* How are 
you coming on with your magazine article ?” 
Literary Woman—“ I’ve got it almost fin- 
ished.” ‘What is it about?” “It de- 
nounces the extravagance of dress in our 
modern women.’”? What are you going to 
do with the money you get fromit?” ‘ I’m 


saving up to buy me a sealskin sacque.’’— 
Exchange. 


It is only when aman who has had three or 
four wives lies prone upon a sick bed, and 
the minister is consoling him with the 
thought that he will soon meet them in a 
better land, that he loses his grip upon the 
simple faith ‘‘There’ll be no more sorrow 
there.”—Fall River Advance. 


Mrs. William Wright, of Newcastle, Ind., 
recently gave birth to four children, making 
in all a family of fourteen children, includ- 
ing five pairs of twins. Let’s see. Who 
was it said he’d rather be Wright than be 


President? We wouldn’t. — Norristown 
Herald. 


There are some very remarkable dian 
about dreams. In the first place, they are 
twice as real as reality. Did you ever fall 
down-stairs ina dream? If you have, you 
must have observed that it is a much more 
terrible experience than falling down-stairs 
when you are awake—except that you don’t 
have the bruises to nurse afterward. But 
the mental experience of falling down-stairs 
in a dream is something awful. Coasting 
down-cellar on a bar of soap is nothing com- 
pared with it.—Burlington Free Press. 


‘* Fifty years ago,” said an old merchant, 
‘*T came to Beston in patched shoes, a jack- 
et worn at the elbows, and ten cents in my 
pocket, te try to earn my living. Now, my 
boys will not have to do that, but the trouble 
is that they expect to begin with the good 
things of life in plenty, or just where I leave 
off.’ 


** Let ’em do it, by all means, let ’em do 
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PUNGENT PARAGRAPHS. 


said his philosophic partner, 
they’ll leave off just where you began.” 

An exchange says that a folded newspaper 
placed under the coat in the small of the 
back is an excellent substitute for an over- 
“et. There is considerable warmth in a 
newspaper, that’s a fact. Many a man has 
become heated by simply reading an. article 
in a newspaper; and at such times he wants 
to make it hot for the editor, too.—Noris- 
town Herald. 


love my daughter?” said the old. 


man. 

*¢ Love her ?”’ he exclaimed, passionately, 
“‘ Why, sir, I would die for her! Fer one 
soft glance from those sweet eyes I would 
hurl myself from yonder cliff and perish, a 
bleeding, bruised mass, upon the rocks two 
hundred feet below! ” 

The old man shook his head... 

“I’m something of a liar myself,’’ he 
said, ‘* and one is enough for a small family 
like mine.”—New York Sun. 


We learn from the newspaper despatches 
that the strike on the Reading Railroad has 
collapsed; that the men refuse to return to 
work; that trains are running regularly; 
that the side tracks are crowded with aban- 
dened cars and engines; that a coal famine 
of alarming proportions impends; that the 
supply of fuel is ample and in no danger of 
running low; that the strike is spreading 
and great suffering must follow; and that 
the road finds no difficulty in securing all 
the labor it requires. Hence it will be seen 
that everything is as clear as mud and as 
plain as a Chinese tea-chest inscriptien.— 
Boston Transcript. 

Housekeeper (to servant)—‘‘I am going 
out for the day, Maggie, and I wish you 
would tend to the door-bell, and keep track 
of everybody who calls.” 

Maggie—‘‘ Yes, mum.” 

Housekeeper (returning)—‘‘ Well, who’s 
been here while I’ve been absent ?”’ 

Maggie—“‘ Well, it’s rained hard all day, 
mum, an’ it’s been nothin’ only circulars to- 
day,mum. Everything was circulars, mum. 
I kep’ track of ’em, an’ here they are, mum— 
One eye-water, two bakin’ powder, four mil- 
liner, five corn salve, seven tooth powder, 
eight soap, ten sewin’ machine, eleven life- 
savin’ bitters, three stove polish, sixteen 
openin’ sale, and forty-seven closin’-out-be- 
low-cost, mum. That was all, mum.”— 
Drift. 


‘*T am sure you will like the church,” said 
the elder, showing the new minister around; 
‘* you will be the first man to preach in it. 
These are the church parlors, for our social 
gatherings; arn’t they handsome? They 
cost a heap of money, but it is worth while 
to do things well. We have a neat little 
stage, you see, for recitations and litile con- 
certs and such things. Here is the kitchen, 
large, well equipped, a splendid thing when 
we give big suppers, as we often do. This 
large room adjoining is to be the Sabbath- 
school room, but we haven’t got it seated 
yet, and there is no organ, either. We hope 
to have a Sabbath-school organized some 
time this winter.” 

‘‘And where do you have preaching ? 
asked the parson. 

“Oh, well,” replied the elder, ‘‘ we have 
no place for preaching yet, and I don’t sup- 
pose you’ll have much of that to do before 
next spring. The up-stairs isn’t finished, 
and I don’t know when it will be. It’s ter- 
ribly hard work raising money now. It was 
all we could do to finish the kitchen.”— 
Exchange. 


“Secretary Evarts uses some remarkably 
long sentences, doesn’t he ?” said a traveler 
to his seat-mate, with whom he had been 
discussing the various prominent statesmen. 
“Yes; but I don’t think any of his can 
compare in length to asentence that I heard 
Judge Bromley get off last week.”” ‘‘ What 
wasit?’’? ‘* Twenty-five years.”’—Merchant 
Traveler. 


Speaks practically. Miss Prime—“ Phil- 


osophers disagree as to which period of life 
seems the longest to mankind. What is 
your opinion, doctor?’’ Doctor (medita- 
tively) —‘* Well, it varies. In women, for 
instance, the longest generally is between 
twenty-nine and thirty. I knowin my wife’s 
case ten years elapsed between her twenty- 
ninth and thirtieth birthday.”—Judge. , 


The young lady who received a note at the 
post-office last Monday evening and dropped 
it at the door, can get the same by calling at 
the office. The following is a copy: ‘‘ Dear 

: The reason I didn’t laff when 
you laft at me in the post offis yesterday was 
because I hed a bile on my fase and kant 
laff. If I laff shell bust. But I luv you— 


-bile or no bile, laff or no laff. Your loving 


————till deth.”— Monroe (Tenn.) Dem- 
ocrat. 


